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MOST. 


Excellent Majeſty. 


SS EW-found Lands and Countries ac: 
AD! crew to the Prince, whoſe Subjett 
makes the firſt Diſcovery ; eAnd ha- 
ving retriev'd a World that had been 
loft, for ſome thouſands of Years, out 
of the Memory of «Man, and the Records of T ime, 
T thought it my Duty to lay it at Your Majeſty's 
Feet. Twill not enlarge Your Dominions, 'tu paſt 
and gone; nor dare I ſay it will enlarge Your 
Thoughts . But hope it may gratifie Your Princely 
curiofity to read the Deſcription of it, and ſee the 
Fate that attended it. | 
. Webave ſtill the broken Materials of that firſt 
World, and walk upon its Ruines , while it flood, 
7 there was the Seat of Paradiſe, and the Scenes of the 
\ Golden Age; whenit fell, it made the Deluge , 
; eAnd this unſhapen Earth we now inhabit, u the 
| | Form 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
Form it was found in when the Waters had retir d, 
and the dry Land appear d. T heſe things, Sir, I 
propoſe and preſume_ to prove in the following 
Treatiſe, which I willingly ſubmit to Your <Moaje- 


7 fſty's Fudgment and Cenſure.. being Very nn gre 
Lift o 


fied, that if TI had ſought a Patron in all the 


Kings, Your Contemporaries : Or in the Roll of 


Your Nobles, of either Order : T could not have_ 
found a more competent Fudge- in a Speculation of 
this Nature. Your Majeſty's Sagacity, and 
happy Genius for Natural Hiſtory, for Obſerva- 


tions and Remarks upon the Earth, the Heavens, 
and the Sea, 1 a better preparation for Inquiries of 


this kind, than all the dead Learning of the” 


Schools. 


Sir, This Theory, in the full extent of it, 1s to 
reach tothe laſt Period of the Earth, and the End 
of all things ; But this firſt Volume takes in only ſo 
much as us already paſt, from the Origin of the Earth, 


' tothy preſent time and ſlate of Nature. To de- 


ſeribe im like manner the Changes and Revolutions of 
ature that are to come, and ſee thorough all ſuc- 
ceeding Ages, will require a ſteddy and attentive &ye, 


"and a retreat from the noiſe of theWorld ; Eſpecially 


ſo to connett the parts, and preſent them all under one 


view, that we may ſee, as in a Mirrour, the ſeveral © 


faces of Nature, from Firſt to Laſt, throughout 
all the Circle of Succeſſions. 


. Your Majeſty having been pleas'd to give encog- 


 ragement to this Tranſlation, T humbly preſent it to 


Your Gracious Acceptance. And "tus our Intereſt, 
as well as Duty, in Diſquifitions of this Nature, to 
Adareſi our ſelves to Your Majeſty, as the Defen- 
der 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

der of our Philoſophick Liberties ; againſt _ 
i that would uſurp upon the Fundamental priviledge 
Y and Birth-right of Mankind, The Free uſe of 
4 Reaſon. Your Majeſty bath always appear'd the 
7 Royal Patron of Learning and the Sciences, and "tit 
ſuitable tothe Greatneſs of a Princely Spirit, to fa- 
vour and promote whatſoever tends to the enlarge- 
ment of Humane Knowledge, and the improvement 
x of Humane Nature. To be Good and Gracious, 
| and a Lover of Knowledge, are, methinks; two 
of the moſt amiable things in this World ; And that 
Your Majeſty may always bear that Charatter, in 
preſent and future Ages, and after a long and pro- 
ſperous Reign, enjoy a bleſſed Immortality, u the 

conſtant Prayer of | 


Your Mijtsrr's 


Moſt Humble and moſt 
| Obedient Subjea, 


| 
THOMAS BURNET. 
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PREFACE |* 


% TO THE j 
READE R: 


WACAVING given an accoint of this 
AF) [x whole Work in. the firſt Chapter, and 
—= |} of the method of either Book,. whereof 
&| NN this Volume conſiſts, in their proper. 
Fr>3 places, there remains not much to be 
' *.._ ," ſaid here to the Reader. This Theory 
of the Earth may be call'd Sacred, . becauſe-it-is not 
the common Phyfiology of the Earth, or of the Bo- 
dies *that compole -1t, but: reſpects only the, great 
Turns of Fate, and the Reyolutions of our Natural 
World ; ſuch as are taken notice of in the Sacted 
Writings, and are truly the Hinges upon which the 
Providence of this Earth moves ;. or whereby it opens 
and ſhats the ſeveral. ſucceſhve Scenes-whereof it: is 
made up. This Exgliſh Edition is the fame in ſub- 
ftance with the Latin, thongh;. I confeſs; 'tis not fo 
properly a Tranftation, as anew Compoſition -upon 
the ſame ground, there being ſeyeral additional 
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7 Chapters in it; and feyeral new-moulded; -/;: _ 
7 . As every Science requires :a -peculiar' Genius,” ſo. 
* likewife there is a Gemus pecuharly improper for cve- 
- ry one : and as to Philoſophy, which 15 the Contems 
I plation of the works of Nature, and the. Providence 
2 that governs them,p#rhere 1s no temper or Genius; 1n 
” my mind, ſo improper for it, as that which, we call a 
2 megn and narrow Spartt ; and which the Greeks call 
F Littleneſs of Soul. This is a defect in the firſt make 
of ſom Men's minds, which can' fearce ever be cor- 
" $2 Hs rected 


PD SD FERGIE WILD 24-52 RE 
$3 E245) Bog ie a ER on 5 
ere EN. 


rected afterwards, cither by Learning or Age. And 
as Souls that arc madse little and incapacious cannot 
enlarge their thoughts to take in any great compals 
of Times or Things ; fo what 1s beyond their com- 
paſs, or aboye their reach, they arc apt to look upon 
as Fantaftica], or at Jeaſt would willingly have it paſs 
for ſuch in the World. Now a$ there is nothing ſo 
great, ſo large, ſo immenſe, as the works of Nature, 
and the methods of Providence, men of this com- 
plexion muſt needs be very unfit for the contempla- 
tion of them: - Whd' wguld ſet @ purblind man at the 


top of rhe Maſt to difeever and ? or upon an high 


Tower to draw a Landskip of the Country round 
about? for the ſame reaſon, ſhort-ſighted minds are 
uffir ro make Philoſophers, whole proper buſineſs it 
is'to diſcover and deſcribe 1n- comprehenſive Theo- 
—- the Phanomena' of 'the World, and the Cauſes of 
CNEL | 3:5 1! #TI*Y.S "#5: 

Þ. This 'original difeaſg'of rhe Mind 1s ſeldom cur'd 
by-Learning, whioh cures many: others ; "Tis like a 
fault in the firſt Sromine of the Body, which cannot 
ealily be-reftified: afrotwards. ''Tis a great miſtake 
ro thinki rhac.every-fort of: Learning makes a Man a 


coinpetent Jutdgenof: Narural Speculations 3, We ſee 


ufnhappy:examples rortherontrary amongſt the Chri- 
fttan Fathers, and particularly in S: Azſtin, who was 
unqueſtionably a Man of Parts and Learning, bur in- 
terpoling" ina controveriie where his Talent did not 
he, ſhow di this zeal agaihſt che Arripodes ro very ill 
purpoſe; though hei drew his Reaſons partly from 
Scripture.” And if within a few: Years, or in the next 
Genetation,' it ſhould 'iproye as certain and demon- 
ſtrable, thac:the #arrh 4s '2movd, as it is now, that 


there 'are 4ntipodes ; thoſe that: have been zealous | 


againſt iit,-and ingag'd the Scripture m the Controver- 
he, would: have the-ſame reaſon -to repent of their 
forwardnels,: chat S. Auftin would have now, if he 
was alive. "Tis a dangerous thing to ingage the au- 
thority of Scripture 1n -diſputes about che Natural 
World, in oppolition to Reaſon ; left Time, which 
brings all things to lighe, ſhould diſcover that to be 
evidently falſe which we had made Scripture to aflerr - 

| | Anc 
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PF, 
THE PREFACE 

And I remember S. Aziz 1n his Expoſition upon Ge- 
zeſis, hath laid down a rule to this very purpoſe, 
though he liad the unhappinels, it ſeems, nor to fol. 
low it always himſelE The reaſon alſo, which he 

gives there for his rule, 1s very good and ſubſtantial : 


For, ſaith He, if the Unbelievers or Philoſophers ſhall cer- Gen. ad 6: 


tainly know us to be miſtaken, and to erre in thoſe things * 
that concern the Natural World, and ſee that we alledge our 


amet Books for fuch vain opinions, how ſhall they be- 


ieve thoſe ſame Books when they tell them of the R F- Celo,de ce- 


* terus hmujus 


SURRECTION of the Dead, and the World to ym; &. 


come, if they find them to be fallaciouſly writ in. ſuch things 
as lie within their certain knowledge ?9 


rum in & re quam optine nirunt, errare deprehenderint, & vanam ſententiam ſuam ex noſlris 
librts aſſerere , quo patto ills libris credituri ſunt de Reſurreftione Mortworum, & ſpe vita 
eterne regndque talorum, quando de his rebiis quas jam experiri vel indubitatis numer per- 


Cipere potuerunt, fallaciter putaverint eſſe conſcriptos # 


We are iiot to ſuppoſe that any truth concerning 
the Natural World can be an Enemy to Religion ; for 
Truth cannot be an Enemy to Truth, God 1s nor di- 
vided againſt himſelf 5 and therefore' we ought not: 
upon that account to condemn or cenſure what we 
have not examin'd or cannot diſprove ; as thoſe that 
are of this narrow Spirit we are ſpeaking of, are very 
apt to do. Let every thing be tri'd and examin'd in 
the firſt place, whether it be 7rze or Falſe ; and if it 
be found falſe, 'ris then to be confider'd, whether it 
be ſuch a falſity as is prejudicial to Religion or no. 
But for every new Theory that 1s propos'd, to be 
alarum'd, as if all Religion was falling about our Eats, 
Is to make the World ſulpe&t that we are very 1l al- 
far'd of the foundation it ſtands upon. Beſides, do 
not all Men complain, eyeri Theſe as well as others, 
of the great ignorance of Mankind ? how little we 
know, and how much 1s ſtill unknown ? and can we 
ever know inore, unlefs ſomething new be Diſcover'd ! 
Ic cannot- be old when 1c comes firſt to Iight, when 
firſt invented, and firſt propos'd. If a Prince ſhould 
complain of the poornels of his Exchequer, and the 
ſcarcity of Money in his Kingdom, would he be an- 
gry with his Merchants, if chey brought him home a 
C2rgo of good Bullion, or a Mafs of Gold out of a 

| a 2 _ foreign 


THE PREFACE. 

foreign Countrey ? and givethis reaſon only for it, He 
would have no zew Siler; neither ſhould any be Cur- 
rant in his Dominions but what had his own Stamp 
and Image upon it: How ſhould this Prince or his 
People grow rich? To complain of want, and yer 
refuſe all offers of a ſupply, looks very ſullen, or very 

fantaſtical. ED El te TRne 
I might mention alſo upon this occaſion another 
Genius and diſpoſition in Mcn, which often makes 
them improper for Philoſophical - Contemplations ; 
not ſo much, it may be, from the narrowneſs of cher 
Spirit and Underſtanding,as becauſe they will not take 
time to extend them. I mean Men of Wit-and Parts, 
bur of ſhort Thoughts, and little Meditation,and thar 
* arc apt to diſtruſt eyery thing for a Fancy or Fiction 
that 1snotthe dictate of Senſe, or made out 1mmedr- 
ately to their Senſes. Men of this Humour and Cha- 
racter call ſuch Theories as theſe,Philoſophick Roman- 
ces, and think themſelves witty in the expreſſion ; 
They allow them to be pretty amuſements of the Mind, 
but without Truth or reality. I am afraid if an An- 
gel ſhould write the Theory of the Earth, they would 
*pals the fame judgment upon it; Where there is va- 
ricty of Parts in a due Contexture, with ſomething of 
ſurpriſing aptneſs in the harmony and correſpondency 
of them, this they call a Romance; but ſuch Roman- 
ces muſt all Theories of Nature, and of Providence be, 
and muſt have every part of that Character with ad- 
vantage, if they be well repreſented. There is inthem, 
as I may ſo ſay,a Phot or Myſtery purſued through the 
whole Work, and certain Grand Iflues or Events up- 
on which the reſt depend, or to which they are ſub. 
- ordinate ; but theſe things we do not make or con- 
trive our ſelves, but find and diſcover them, being 


made alrcady by the Great Author and Governour of 


the Univerſe:. And when they arc clearly diſcover'd, 
well digeſted, and well reaſon'd 1n every part, there 1s, 
methinks, more of beauty in ſuch a Theory, at leaſt a 
more maſculine beauty, than in any Poem or Ro- 
mance; And that ſolid truth that 1s at the bottom, 
ro a ſatisfaction tothe Mind, that it can neyer have 
rom any Fiftion, how artificial ſocyer it be. Y 

| O 
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To enter no farther upon this matter, *tis enough 
to obſerve, that when we make Judgments and Cen- 
ſures upon general preſumptions and prejudices, they 
are made rather from the temper and model of our 
own Spirits, than from Reaſon ; And therefore, if we 
would neither impoſe upon our ſelves, nor others, we 
muſt lay afide that lazy and fallacious method of Cen- 


ſuging by the Lump, and muſt bring things cloſe to 
i. 


of True or Falſe, to explicit proof and evi- 
Acc ; And whoſoever makes ſuch Objections againſt 4 
. an Hypotheſis, hath a right to be heard, let his Temper | 
; and Genius be what it will. Neither do we intend 
E that any thing we have ſaid here,ſhould be underſtood 
by in another ſence. | ; 
FF  - To conclude, This Theory being writ with a ſin- 
cere intention to juſtific the Doctrines of the Univerſal 
Deluge, and of a Paradiſiacal ſtate, and protect them 
from the Cavils of thoſe that are no well-wiſhers to 
Sacred Hiſtory, upon that account it may reaſonably 
expect fair uſage and acceptance with all that are 
 well-diſpos'd ; And it will alſo be, Ithink, a great fa- 
tisfaction to them to ſce thoſe pieces of moſt ancient 
Hiſtory, which have been chiefly preſery'd in Scri- 
pture, confirm'd a-new, and by another Light, thatof 
Nature and Philoſophy; and alſo freed from thoſe 
- miſconceptions or nufſrepreſentations which made 
them {it unecaſie upon the Spirits even of the beſt 
Men, that took time to think. Laſtly, In things pure- 
ly Speculative, as theſe are, and no ingredients of our 
Faith, it 1s free to differ from one another 1n our Opi- 
nions and Sentiments ; and ſo I remember S. Az/tin 
bath obſerv'd upon this very ſubje&t of Paradiſe; 
Wherefore as we deſire to give no offence our ſelyes, 
ſo neither ſhall we-take any at the difference of Judg- 
ment in others; provided this liberty be mutual, and | 
that we all agree to ſtudy Peace, Truth, and a good Life. 220 
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THE FIRST BOOK. 
CHAP. I 


Hf E. If 0 ; An WR of Pos whole Va, , 
of the extent and general Order of it. 


CHAP. 11 


4 Aneil account Fa Noal s. Fad. by contpateiith 
what quantity of Water would.be aiecefſary for the- making 
of it; That the . (ommon he TR Urns f that 
Flood js not  incellghble j «yy 


Nod CHAR. EITY a 


Al Puaſiensca concerning the Flood Sd -That avs 
was no new Creation of Waters at. the Deluge; and that it 
was not particular or National, but extended throughout 
the whole. Farth....\A prelude; and-preparation\to the'\ true 
account and FAO py #8 \rilhe —— 4 rhe: fe 
_ B pi KN | '\\ 


That the Beth and May; bind bad an: Original, hy 
were not from Eternity pant"  -q Ariſtotle. The 


firſt propoſition of our T heory laid down, viz. That the An- 


« te-diluvian Earth was of a different Form and Conſtruftion 


from the: preſent..- This us ptov:d\ from Divine: Authority, 
and from\the Nature. and Form _ _ out of mhith 


the Earth was made. 
"C HAP. 


THE CONTENTS. 
| |,1.| GHAP.: V. 


The Second Propoſition is laid down, viz. That the face 
of the Earth beforc the Delage was ſmooth, regular 
and uniform ; without Mountains, and without a Sea. 
The Chaos out of which the World "riſe is fully examin'd, 
and all its. motions obſery d,and by what Ars it. wrought it 
ſelf into an-habitable World. Some thingsin Antiquity rela- 
ting-t0 the firſt ſtate of the. Earth are interpreted, and ſome 
things in the Sacred Writings. The Divine Art and Geo- 
metry in the conſtruftion of the firſt Earth is obſer d and 
celebrated. * wil © 

| CHAP. VL 


The diſſolution of the Firſt Earth: The Deluge enſuing 
thereupon. And'the form of the preſent Earth riſing from the 
Ruines of the Firſt. NEARS SA ARPALES 264k MD 

CHAP. .Vv:.1L 


That the Explication we have given of an Univerſal 
Deluge is not an 1D EA only, \but an account of , what 
really came to-paſs in the Earth, andthe true explication 
of Noah's Flood... An examination'of Tehom-Rabba, or 
the Great Abyſſe, and that by it the'Sea cannot be under- 


flood, nor the Subterraneous Waters as they are at preſent ; 
What the true Notion and Form of it was, collefed from. 


Moſes and other Sacred Writers. Obſervations on Deu- 


il calion's \ Deluge, 


fad hs 00 CBAP VIE - 4; 
4D he particular Hiſtory of Noah's Flood is explain'd in 


ell'the material parts and 6ircumflances of it, attording to 


the preceding Theory. Any ſeeming difficulties remov d, 
and the whole Section concluded with a Diſcourſe how far 
the Deluge may be lookt upon as the effe of an Ordinary 
Providence," and-how far of an Extraordinary. * 


QHAP.: 1X2) 


The Second Part of this Diſcourſe, proving the. ſame 


Fheory from the. Effefis and the preſent Form of the Earth. 
Firft, by a general Scheme of what is moft remarkable in 


this 


, 


THE CONTENTS: 
this Globe, and then by a more particular indufion , - be- 
ginning with an account of . Subterraneous Cavities. and 
Subterraneons Waters. * 


CH A DP; 13 


Concerning the Chanel of the Sea, and the -Originul of 
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Concerning the Deluge, and the Diſlolution 
—of the Earth. 


ge : 


CHAP. I. 
THE IN TRODUCTION; 


eAn Account of the whole Work ; of the Extent 
and general Order of it. 


IJINCE I was firſt inclin'd to the Con- 
templation of Nature, and: took plea- 
ſure to trace out the Cauſes of Effects, 
and the dependance of one thing upon 
another in the viſible Creation, -I had 

always, methought, a particular cutirio- 


' fity to look back into the firſt Sources and ORIG I 


N A L of Things; and to view in my mind, ſo far 
as I was able, the Beginning and Progreſs of a 
RISING WORLD. 

And after ſome Effays of this Nature, and, as I 
thought, not unſucceſsful, I carried on my enquiries 
further, to try whether this Riſong Workd, when ge 

| B an 
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and finiſht, would continue always the ſame; in the 
{lame form, firucture, and A | or what 
Thanges it would Tucceſfively undergo, by the conti- 
nued action of the ſame Caufes that firſt produc'd it; 
And, laſtly, what would be its final Period and Con- 
ſunmarion. This whole Seriesand compaſsaf things 
taken together, I cald a COURSE OF NA- 
TURE, ora SYSTEM OF NATURAL 
PROVIDENCE; and thought there was no- 
thing belonging © the Execraal World more fit or 
mare worthy our ſtudy and meditatian, nos any 
thing that would conduce mere to difcover the ways 
_ of Divine Providence, and to ſhow us the grounds of 
all true knowledge concerning Nature. And there- 
fore to clear up the ſeveral parts of this Theory, I 
was willing to lay aſide a great many other Specula- 
tions, and all thoſe dry ſabtletics with which che 
—z hi and the Books of Philoſophers, are nlually 
But when we ſpeak of a Rifng World, and the Con- 
templation of it, we do not mean this of the Great 
| Univerſe; for who can defcribethe Original of chat ? 
But we ſpeak of the Sublunery World, This Earth and 
its dependencies, which roſe out of a Chaos about 
{ix thouſand years ago; And ſcang it hath faln to 
our lot to a&t upon this Stage, to have our preſenc 
home and reſidence here, 1t ſeems moſt reaſonable, 
and the place defign'd by Providence, where we 
ſhould firſt imploy our thoughts to underſtand the 
works of God and Nature. We have accordingly 
therefore deftgn'd in this Work to give mn account 
of the Origmal of the Earth, and -of all rhe great 
and general changes that 1t hath already andergone, 
er 1s henceforwards to undergo, nll the Confarmma- 
TI of all things. For i from thoſe Principles we 
have here taken, and that Theory we have begun m - 
theſe two firſt Books, we can deduce with fuccels and 
clearncs the'Origin of the Earth, and thoſe States of 
it that arc already paſt ; Following the ſame Thred, 
and by the conduct of the ſame Theory, we will pur- 
{ac 1ts Fare and Hiſtery through future Ages,' and 
mark al the great Changes and Conyerſionsthat at- 
| ; tend 
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Chap. i The Deluge and Diſſolution of the Earth. 
tend 1t while Day and Night ſhall laſt ; that is, fo long 
as 1t continues an Earth. 

By the States of the Earth that are already paſt, 
we underſtand chiefly Paradiſe and the Deluge; Natmes 
well known, and as little known in their Nature. By 
the Future States we underſtand the Conflagration, 
and what new Order of Nature may follow upon 
that, till the whole Circle of Time and Providence be 
compleated. As to the firſt and paſt States of the .. 
Earth, we ſhall have little help from the Ancients, or 
trom any of the Philoſophers, for the diſcovery or 
deſcription of them; We muſt often tread unbeaten 
paths, and make a way where we do not find one; 
bur 1t ſhall be always with a Light in our hand, that 
we may ſee our ſteps, and that thoſe that follow us 
may not follow us blindly. There is no Sect of Phi- 
loſophers that I know. of that ever gave an account 
of the Univerſal Deluge, or diſcover'd, from the con- 
templation of the Earth, that there had been ſuch a 
thing already in Nature. *Tis true, they often talk 
of an alternation of Deluges and Conflagrations 1n this 
Earth, but they ſpeak of them as things to come ; at 
leaſt they give no proof or argument of any that hath 
already deſtroyed the World. As to Paradiſe, 1t 
ſeems to be repreſented to us by the Golden Age ; 
whereof the Ancients tell many ſtories, ſometimes 
very luxuriant, and ſometimes very defeftive: For 
they did not ſo well underſtand the difference betwixt 
the New-made Earth and the Preſent, as to ſee what 
were the juſt grounds of the Golden Age, or of Para- 
diſe: Tho' they had many broken Notions concern- 
ing thoſe things. Asto the Conflagrationin particular, 
This hath always been reckon'd One amongſt the 
Opinions or Dogmata of the Stoicks, That the World 
was to be deſtroy d by Fire, and their Books arc full of 
this Notion; but yet they do not tell us the Cauſes 
| of the Conflagration, nor what preparations there are 
in Nature, or will be, towards that great Change: 
And we may generally obſerve-this of the Ancients; 
that their Learning or Philoſophy conſiſted more in 
Conclufions, than in Demonſtrations; They had ma- 
ny truths among them, whereof they did not know 
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themſadlves the premuſſes or the proofs: Which is an ar- 
gument to me, that the knowledge they had, was nor 
a thing of their own invention, or which they came 
© by far reaſoning and obſervations upon Nature, 
but was delivered to them from others by Tradition 
and Ancient fame, ſometimes more publick, ſome- 
times more ſecret : Theſe Concluſions they kept in 
mind, and communicatedto thoſe of their School, 
or S&;, or Poſterity, without knowing, for the moſt 
part, the juſt grounds and reaſons of them. 
"Tis the Sacred writings of Scripture that are the 
beſt monuments of Antiquity, and to thoſe we are 
chiefly beholden for the Hiſtory of the firſt Ages, 
whether Natural Hiſtory or Civil. 'Tis true, the Poets, 
who were the moſt ancient Writers amongſt the Greeks, 
and ſerv'd them both for Hiſtorians, Divines, and 
Philoſophers, have deliver'd ſome things concerning 
the firſt Ages of the World, that have a fair reſem- 
| blance of truth, and ſome affinity with thoſe accounts 
that are given of the ſame things by ſacred Authors, 
and theſe may be of uſe in due time and place; but 
yet, leſt any thing fabulous ſhould be muxt with 
them, as commonly there 15, we will never depend 
wholly upon their credit, nor aflert any thing upon 
the authority of the'Ancients which is not firſt prov'd 
by natural Reaſon, or warranted by Scripture. 
< +» It ſeems to me very reaſonable to believe, that be- 
{ides the precepts of Religion, which are the principal 
. {ubjcc&t and deſign of the Books of holy Scripture, 
there may be providentially conſery'd in them the 
memory of things and times fo remote, as could not 
be retriey'd, either by Hiſtory, or by the light of Na- 
ture; and yet were of great 1mportance to be 
knewn, both for their own excellency, and alſo to 
rectific the knowledge of men in other things con- 
tial to them: Such points may be, Our great 
Epocha or the Age of the Earth, The Origination of 
mankind, The firſt and Paradiſiacal ſtate, The de- 
ſra&on of the Old World by an univerſal Deluge, 
The longevity of its inhabitants, The manner of their - 
preſervation, and of theirpeopling the Second Earth ; 


and laſtly, The Fate and Changes it is to undergo. 
. Theſe 
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Chap. 1. The Deluge and Diſſolution of the Earth, + 
TheſeI always lookt upon as the Seeds of great know- 
ledge, or heads of Theories faxt on purpole to give 
us aim and direction how to. purſue the reſt that de- 
pend upon them. But theſe heads, you ſee, arc of a 
mixt order, and we propoſe to our {elves in this 
Work only ſuch as belong to the. Natural World ; - 
upon which I believe the trains of Providence are ge- 
nerally laid ; And we muſt farſt conſider how God 

hath order'd Nature, and then how the'Oeconomy of 
the Intelle&tual World is adapted to « ;, for of theſe 
two parts conſiſts the tull Syſtem of- Providence. In 
the mean time, whae ſubject can be more werthy the 
thoughts of any ſerious perſon, than to view and con- 
{ider the Riſe and Fall, and all the Revolutions,not of 
a Monarchy or an Empire, of the Grecian or Roman 
State, but of an intire World. 

The obſcurity of theſe things, and their remote- 
neſs from common knowledge will be made an argu- 
ment by ſome, why we ſhould not undertake them ; 
And by others, it may be, the very ſame thing will be 
made an argument why we ſhould; for my pare I 
think There is nothing ſo ſecret that ſhall not be brought 
to Light, within the compaſs of Our World, for we 
are not to underſtand that of the whole Univerſe, 
nor of all Etcrnity, our capacities do not extend ſo 
far; But whatſoever concerns this Sublunary World 
in the whole extent of its duration, from the Chaos 
to the laſt period, this I believe Providence hath 
made us capable to underſtand, and will in its due 
time make it known. All I fay, betwixt the firſt 
Chaos and the laſt Completion of Time and all 
things temporary, This was given to the diſquifitions 
of men; On either hand 1s Eternity, betore the 
World and after, which is without our reach : But 
that little ſpot of ground that hes betwixt thoſe two 
great Occans, this, we are to cultivate, this we are 
Maſters of, herein we are to exerciſe our thoughts, to 
underſtand and lay open the treaſures of the Divine Rf 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs hid in this part of Natureand 
of Providence. 

As for the difficulty or obſcurity of an argument, 


that docs but add to the pleaſure of conteſting with 
It, 
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it, when there are hopes of victory ; and ſucceſs does 
more than recompence all the pains. For there is no 
ſort of joy morc gratctul to the mind -of man, than 
that which ariſeth from the invention of Truth ; e- 
ſpecially when 'tis hard to come by. Every manhath 
a delight ſuited ro his Genius,” and as there1s pleaſure 
in the right exerciſe of any faculty, ſo eſpecially in 
that of Right-reaſoning; which 1s fill the greater, by 
how much the conſequences are more clcar, and the 
chains of them more long: There is no Chaſe fo 
pleaſant, methinks, as to drive a Thought, by good 
conduct, from one end of the World to the other ; 


and neyer to loſe ſight of it nll it fall into Erernity, 


where all things arc loſt asto our knowledge. 


This Theory being chiefly Philoſophical, Reaſon is - 


to be our firſt Guide; and where that falls ſhort, or 
any other juſt occaſion offers it felf, we may receive 
further light and confirmation from the Sacred wri- 
tings. Both theſe are to be lookt upon as of Divine 
Original, God 1s the Author of bothz He that made 
the Scripture made alſo our Faculties, and *'twere a 
refleftion upon the Divine Veracity, for the one or 
the other to be falſe when rightly usd. We muſt 
therefore be carcful and tender of oppoſing theſe to 
one another, becauſe that is, in effe&t, ro oppoſe God 
to himſelf. As for Antiquity and the Teſtimonies of 
the Ancients, we only make general refleEtions upon 
them, for illuſtration rather than proof of what we 
propoſe; not thinking it proper for an Engliſh Trea- 
_ to multiply citations out of Greek or Latin Au- 
COT, | 

. I am very ſenſible 1t will be much our intereſt, 


that the Reader of this Theory ſhould be of an inge- 
nuous and unprejudic'd temper ; neither does it ſo 


much require Book-learning and Scholarſhip, as 
good natural ſence todiftinguyh Tre and Falſe, and 
to diſcern what 1s well prov'd, and what 1s not. Ic 


often happens that Scholaſtick Education, like a 


Trade, does ſo fix a man in a particular way, that he 
15 not fitto judge of any thing that lies our of, thar 
way ; and ſo his Learning becomes a clog to his na- 
tural parts, and makes him more indocile, - and 
more 
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more incapable of new thoughts and new improve-. 
ments, than thoſe that have only-che Talents « Na- 
ture. As Maſters of exerciſe had rather take a Scho- 

lar that never learn'd before, than one chat hath had 

a bad Maſter; ſo generally one would rather chuſe a 
Reader without att, than one alliaſtructed; . with 


you pleaſe, but as-t0\the Thegry we-require nothing 


but attention and jmpartialicy..,, | 
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eA general account of Noah's Flood ; A compu- 
zation what quantity of Water would be neceſſary 
for the makimy of it , that the common Opinion 
and Explication of that Flood 1s not intelligible, | 


'T"1S now more than Five Thouland years fince 

our World was made, and though it would be 
a great pleaſure to rhe mind, 40 recolle&t and view at 
this diſtance thoke firſt Scenes of Nature: what the | 
. faceof the Earth was when freſh and new, and how - 
things diffcr'd from the ſtate we now find. them in, 
tne ſpeculation ts fo remote, that it ſeems tobe hope- 
leſs, and beyond the reach of Humane Wit. Weate 
almoſt the laſt Poſterity of the firſt Men, and faln ur 
to the dying Age of che World ; by what footſteps, 
or by what guidc,can we trace back our way to thaie 
firſt Ages, and the firſt order of things? And yet, 
methanks, 1tis reaſonable to balieve, that Divine Pro- 
vidence, which fecs at once throughont all the Ages 
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The Theory of the Earth: -B6ox I. 
of the World, ſhould not be willing to keep Manikitid 
finally and fatally: 1gnorant * of that part''vf Nacure, 


and of the Univerſe, which is properly their Task and 


Province to manage and' underſtand. © We' ate the 
Inhabitants of the Earth, the: Lords and Maſters 6 


1t; and we arc endow'd'with Reaſon-and 'Underftan- 


ding ; doth it not then 'ptopetly belong 'to us to cx- 
amine and unfold the works of''God in- this' part 


of the Univerſe; which ''4s 'faln'to our lor, which 15 


our heritage and'habitation?? 'Arid it will befound, ir 
may be, upon x ſtricter 'Enquiry; that' in the preſent 


form and' conſtitution of the Earth; there are certain 
'mirks and Indications of its firft State; with which if 
we compare'thoſe thimgs that are/recorded- in Sacred 
Hiſtory, concerning {/the: firſt: Chaos; Paradiſe, and 'an 


univerſal Deluge, we- #nay diſcoyer, by-the help of 
thoſe Lights, what the Earth vas in its firſt- Original, 
and-what-Changes have f{ince ſucceeded m 1t. 

And though we. ſhall give a tull account of the Or1- 
gin of the Earth 1n this Treatife, yer that which we 
have propos'd particularly for the Title and Subject 
of it, 15:to give an account of the'primaval ÞP A- 
RADISE, and of the univerſal D ELUG E: 
Thoſe being the two moſt important things that are 


explain'd by the Theory we propoſe. And I muſt 


beg leave in'treating of theſe two, to change the or- 
der, and treat firſt of the Deluge, and then of Para- 
diſe: For though the State of Paradiſe doth precede 


that of the Flood in Sacred Hiſtory, and in the na- 


eture of the-thing, yet' the explication of both will be 
more ſenſible, and more eftectual, it we begin with 


'the Deluge ; there being more Obſervations and Et- 


feats, and thoſe better known to- us, that may be re- 
fer'd to-this, than to-the other. ;; and: the Deluge be- 
Ing oncettuly explain'd, we ſhall from thence know 
the form': and Quality of the: Ante-diJuvian Earth. 
Ler us then proceed to-the exphcation of that great 
and faral Inundation,: whoſe Hiſtory 15 well known ; 
and according to Moſes, * the beſt of Hiſtorians, in a 
few words 1s this----- - ' 1 

Sixteen Hundred and odd years after: the Earth 


| «x4 a or; d 
was made, and inhabited, it was oyer-flow'd, and de-. 


{troy'd 


Chap.2. T he Deluge and Diſſolution of the Earth, 9g 
ſtroy'd in a Deluge of water. Not a Deluge that 
was National only, or over-run ſome particular 
Country or Region, as 7udea or Greece, or any other, 
but it overſpread the face of the whole Earth, from: + 
Pole to Pole, and from Eaſt to Weſt, and that in 
ſuch exceſs, that the Floods over-reacht the Tops of 
the higheſt Mountains; the Rains deſcending after an 
unuſual manner, and the fountains of the Great Deep 
being broke open ; ſo as a general deſtruction and 
devaſtation was brought upon the Earth, 4hd all 
things in it, Mankind and other living Creatures ; 
excepting only Noah and his Famuly, who by a ſpecial 
Providence of God were preſery'd in a certain Ark, 
or Veſſel made like a Ship, and ſuch kinds of living 


, Creatures as he took in to him. After theſe waters 


had rag'd for ſome time on the Earth, they began to. 


"Ieffen and ſhrink, and the great waves and fluctuati- 


ons of this Deep or  Abyſſe, being quieted by degrees, 
the waters retir'd into their Chanels and Caverns 
within the Earth ; and the Mountains and Fields be- 
gan to appcar, and the whole habitable Earth in thar 
form and ſhape. wherein we now ſce it. Then the 
World. began again, and from that little Remnanc 


_ preſery'd in the Ark, the preſent race of Mankind, 


and of Animals, in the known parts of the Earth,were 
propagated. Thus periſht the old World, and the 
preſent aroſe from the ruines and remains of it. 
Thus is a ſhort ſtory of the greateſt thing that ever. 
yet hapned in the world, the greateſt revolution and 
the greateſt change in Nature ; and if we come to re- 
fle& ſeriouſly upon 1t, we ſhall find 1t extremely dif- 
ficulr, if not impoſhble, to give an account of the 
waters that compos'd this Deluge, whence they eame 
or whither they went. If it had been only the In- 
undation of a Country, or of a Province, or of the 
greateſt part of a Continent, ſome proportionable 
cauſes perhaps might have been found our; but a 
Deluge overflowing the whole Earth, the whole Cir- 
cait and whole Extent of it, burying all in water; 
even the greateſt Mountains, in any known parts of 
the Univerſe, to find water ſufficient for this Effect; 
4s Ut 15 generally explained _ underſtood, I think 
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1s impoſſible. And that we may the better judge of 
the whole matter, let us firſt compute how much 
water would be requiſite for ſuch a Deluge, or to 
lay the Earth, conſider'd in its preſent form, and the 


| higheſt Mountains, under water. Then let's conſti- 


der whether ſuch a quantity of water can be had out 
of all the ſtores that we know in Nature : And from 
theſe two we will take our Ground and Rife, and be- 
g1n to reflect, whether the World hath not been hi- 
cherto miſtaken in the common opimon and explica- 
tion of the general Deluge. . 

To diſcover how much water would be requiſite 
ro make this Deluge, we muſt firſt ſuppoſe enough 
to cover the plain ſurface of. the Earth, the Fields 
and lower Grounds; then we muſt heap up ſo 
much more upon this as will reach above the tops 
of the higheſt Mountains ; *ſo as drawing a Circle 
over the tops of the higheſt Mountains quite round 
the Earth, ſuppoſe from Pole to Pole, and another to 
meet 1t about the middle of the Earth, all that ſpace 
or capacity contain'd within theſe Circles 1s to be fill'd 
up with water. This I confeſs will make a prodigi- 
ous mals of water, and it looks frightfully to the ima- 
gination ; 'tis huge and great, bur 'tis extravagantly 
ſo, as a great Monſter : It doth not look like the 
work of God or Nature : However let's compute a 
little more particularly how much this will amount 
to, or how many Oceans of water would be neceſſa- 
ry to compoſe this great Ocean rowling in the Air, 
without bounds or banks. 

If all the Mountains were par'd oft the Earth, and 
ſo the ſurface of 1t lay even, or in an equal convexity 
every where with the ſurface of the Sea, from this 


ſurface of the Sea let us ſuppoſe that the height of 


the Mountains may be a mile and an half; or that 
we may not ſeem at all ro favour our own opinion 


.,or calculation, let us take a mile only for the perpen- 


dicular height of the Mountains. Let us on the other 


{idc ſuppoſe the Sea to cover half the Earth, as 'tis ge- * 


nerally bclicv'd to do; and the common depth of it, 
taking one place with another, to be about a quar- 


ter of a mile or 250 paces. I ſay, taking one place 


with 
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with another, for though the middle Chanel of the 
great Occan be far deeper, we may obſerve, that 
there is commonly a deſcent or declivity from the 
ſhore to the middle part of the Chanel, ſo that one 
comes by degrees into the depth of it; and thoſe ſho- 
ry parts are generally but ſome fathoms deep. Be- 
ſides, in arms of the Sea, 1n Straits and among 
Iſlands, there 1s commonly no great depth, and ſome 
places are plain ſhallows. So as upon a moderate 
computation, one place compar'd with another, we 
may take a quarter of a mule, or about an hundred 
fathoms, for the common meaſure of the depth of 
the Sea, if it were caſt into a Chanel of an cqual 
depth every where. This being ſuppos'd, there 
would necd four Oceans to lie upon this Ocean, to 
raiſe it up to the top of the Mountains, or fo Iigh as 
the waters of the Deluge riſe; then four Oceans 
more to he upon..the Land, that the water there - 
might ſwell to the Tame height; which, together make 
cight Oceans for the proportion of the water requir'd 
in the Deluge. | 

'Tis true, there would not be altogether ſo much 
water requir'd for the Land as for the Sea, to raiſe 
them to an equal height; becauſe Mountains and 
Hills would fill up part of chat ſpace upon the Land, 
and ſo make leſs water requifite. But to compen- 
fate this, and confirm our ,computation, we muſt 
conſider in the firſt plage, that we have taken a 
much leſs height of the Mountains than 1s requiſite, 
if we reſpe&t the Mediterrancous Mountains, or 
thoſe that are at, a great diſtance from the Sea ; For 
their height above the ſurface of the Sea, computing 
the declivity of the Land all along from the Moun- 
rains to the Sea-{ide ( and that there 1s ſuch a decl1- 
vIty 15 manifeſt from the courſe and deſcent of the 
Rivers) 1s far greater than the proportion we have 
taken : For the height of Mountains 1s uſually taken 
from the foot of them, or from the next plain,which 
if it be far from the Seca, we may reaſonably allow 
as much for the declenſion of the Land from that 
place to the Sea, as for the immediate height of the 
Mountain ; | So, for inſtance, the Mountains of the 
C a Moon 
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Moon in Africa, whence the Nile flows, and aftcr a 


long courſe falls into the Mediterranean Sea by Eg ypr, + 


are {g much higher than the ſurface of that Sea, firſt, 
as the Aſcent of the Land 1s from the Sea to the foot 
of the Mountains, and then as the height of the 
Mountains 1s from the bottom to the top : For both 
thele are to be computed when you meaſure the 
height of a Mountain, or of a mountainous Land, in 
reſpect of the Sea : And the height of Mountains to 
the Sea being thus computed,there would be need of 
ſix or eight Oceans to raiſe the Sea alone as high as 
the higheſt In-land Mountains ; And this 1s more 
than enough to compenſate the leſs quantity of wa- 
ter that would be requiſite upon the Land. Beſides, 
we muſt confider the Regions of the Air upwards to 
be more capacious thama Region of the ſame thick- 
neſs in or near the Earth,\ſo as if an Ocean pour'd 
upon the ſurface of the dry\Land, ſuppoſing it were 
all ſmooth, would riſc to the \height of halt a quar- 
ter of a mule every where ; the\like quantity of water 
pour'd again at the height of the Mountains, would 
not have altogether the ſame effect, or would not 
there raiſe the maſs half a quarter of a nule higher ; 
for the ſurfaces of a Globe, the farther they are from 
their Center, are the greater; and ſo accordingly the 
Regions that belong to them. And, laſtly, we muſt 
conlider that there are ſome Countries or Valleys ve- 


ry low, and allo many Caverns or Cavitics within the. 


Earth, all which 1n this caſe were to be firſt fill'd with 
water. Theſe things being compar'd and eſtimated, 
we ſhall find that notwithſtanding the room that Hills 
and Mountains take up on the dry Land,there would 
be at leaſt eight Oceans requir'd, or a quantity of 
water cight times as great as the Ocean, to bring an 
univerſal Deluge upon the Earth, as that Deluge 1s 
ordinarily underſtood and explained. 
The proportion of water for the Deluge being thus 
ſtated, the next thing to be done, 1s to enquire where 
this water 15 to be found; 1t any part of the Subluna- 
xy World will afford us ſo much : Eight Oceans 
floating in the Air, make a great bulk of water, I do 


not know what poſſible Sources to draw it from. 


There 


LIE 


- and 1n the bowels of the Earth ; and theſe are all:the 


to make the Deluge. *Tis true, he takes the heighth 
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There are the Clouds above, and the Deeps below, 


ſtores we have for water ; and: Moſes directs us to.no 
other for the cauſcs of the Deluge. The Fountains (he 
faith) of the great Abyſſe were broken up,- or burſt aſun- 
der, and the Rain deſcended: for forty days, the Cata- 
rats or Floodgates of Heaven being open'd. And in 
theſe two, no doubt, are contain'd the cauſes of the 
great Deluge, as according. to Moſes, ſo alſo accor- 
ding to reaſon and. neceflity.; for our World affords 
no other treaſures of water. Let us therefore conſi- 
der how much this Rain of forty days might amoynt 
to, and how much might flaw out of the Abyſlc, htac 
ſo we may judge whether 'thele two ut: conjunttion 
would make up the Eight Occans which we want; 

As for the Rains, they -would not afford us one 
Occan, nor half an Ocean; nor the tenth part of an 
Ocean, if we may truſt to the-Qbſeryations made-by 
others concerning the quantity of water that falls. in 
Rain. Merſennns gives us. this account of it. - © It cg. P37 
<« appears by our Obſcryations,. that a Cubical Veſlc] = 
< of Braſs, whereof we made! ule, is fill'd an inch and 
« an halt in halt an hours time ; bur becauſe thar 
< fucks up nothing of the moiiture as the Earth doth, 
< Jet us take an inch for halt an hours Rain ; whence 
< it follows, that in the ſpace of 40 days and nights 
« Rain, the waters in the Deluge would riſe 160 fect, 4 fret in 
« if the Rains were conſtant and equal to ours, and 245 
<that it. rain'd at once throughout the face of the 
«whole Earth. But the Rain of the Deluge, ſaith he, 
ſhould have been go times greater than this,to cover, 
for inſtance, the Mountains of Armenia,*or to reach 
i5 Cubits' above them. So that according to his 
computation, the 40 days Rain would ſupply little 
more than the hundredth part of the water requiſite 


of the Mountains higher than we do ; but, however, 
if you temper. the Calculation on all ſides as much 
as you pleaſe, the water that came by this Rain would 
be a very inconfiderable part of what was neccſlary 
for a Deluge. It it rain'd 40.days and 4o nights 
throughour the face*of the whole Farth, 1n the Nor- 

thern 
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thern and Southern Henuſphere all at once, it might 
be ſufficient to lay all the lower grounds under wa- 
ter, but it would ſignifie very little as to. the over- 
flowing of the Mountains. Whence another Author 
upon the ſame occaſion hath this paſlage. © It the 


.* Deluge had been niade by Rains only, there would 
« not have needed 40 days, but 4o years Rain to have 


«* brought it to paſs. And 1if we ſhould ſuppole the 
whole middle Region condens'd into water, it would 
not at all have been ſufficient for this effect, accor- 
ding to that proportion ſome make berwixt Air and 


 Warer; for they ſay; Air turn'd into Water takes up 


a hundred-times Ilefs room than 1t'did before. The 
cruth 1s, we may reaſonably fuppoſe, that all the va- 
pours of the middle Region were turn'd into water 


'1n this 40 days and-:40' nights Rain, if we admit, 


that this Rain was throughout the whole' Earth at 


- once, an either Hemiſphere, 1n every Zone, in every 


Climate, in every Country, in every Province, in eve- 


ry Ficld ; and yet we ſee what a {mall proportion all 


this would amount to. | | 

Having done then with theſe Superiour Regions, we 
are next to examine the Inferiour, and the treaſures 
of water that may be had there. Moſes tells us, that 
the Fountains of the great Abyfle were broke open, or 
clove aſunder, as the word there us'd doth imply ; and 
no doubt in this lay the great myſtery of the Deluge, 
as will appear when it comes to be rightly under- 
ſtood' and explain'd ; but we are here to conſider 
what 1s generally underſtood by the great Abyſſe, in 
che common explication of the Deluge ; and 'tis 
commonly. interpreted either to be the Sea, or Sub- 
terrancous waters hid in the bowels of the Earth : 
Theſe, they ſay, broke forth and rais'd the waters, 
causd by the Rain, to ſuch an height, that rogether 
they overflowed the higheſt Mountains. But whe- 
ther or how this could be, deſerves to be a little ex- 
amin'd. . 

And in the firſt place; the Sea 1s not higher than 
the Land, as ſome have formerly imagin'd ; fanſy- 


ing the Sea ſtood, as 1t were, upon a heap, ' higher 


than the ſhore ; and at the Deluge a relaxation being 
made, 


N 


2; Fl 
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Chap.2. The Deluge and Diſſolution of the Earth, i 5 
made, .it:overflow'd the Land. But this conceit is ſo 
groſs, and ſo -much againſt reaſon and experience, 
that none I:think of lace have ventur'd. to, make uſe 
of it. And yet on the other-hand, if the Sea lie in an 
equal convexity with the Land, or lower generally 

_ than the: ſhore, and much more-than the mid-land, 
as it-1s certainly. known to do, what could the Sea 
.contribute to:the' Deluge ? It would keep its Chanel, 
as it doth:now, and take up the ſame place. And fo 
alſo-the'Subterrancqus,waters would le quiet in their 
: Cells ; whatſoever Fountains or paſſages you ſuppole; 
-theſe would not 1fſue out upon. the Earth, for water 
.doth-not aſcend, . unleſs by force. Bur let's imagine 
-then that force us'd. and applid; and the waters both 
. of the Sea and Caverns under ground drawn out up- 
on the- ſurface of. the: Earth, we:ſhall not be any whit 
'the:nearer for. this ; for 1f; you take theſe waters our 
of their places, thoſe places muſt be fill'd again with 
other waters 1n the Deluge ; fo. as this turns to no 
account upon the whole. If you have two Veſlels to 
fill, and you empty one. to fill the other, you gain 
nothing by that, there:ftull remains one Veſſe] emp-. 
. ty ; you cannot have thele waters both inthe Sea and 

. on the Land, both above ground and under ; nor 

- can you ſuppoſe the Chanel of the Sea would ſtand 
. gaping without: water, when all the Earth was over- 
flow'd, and-the tops of the Mountains cover'd. And 
| ſo for Subterraneous Cavaties, 1f you ſuppoſe the wa- 

ter. pumP2t. out, they would fuck it 1n again when the 

'Farth came to be laid under water; ſo that upon the 
whole, if you thus underſtand the Abyſe or great Deep, 
and the breaking open its Fountains 1n this manner, it 

_ -- doth us no ſervice as'to the Deluge, and where we 
m_—_ the greateſt ſupply, there we find none at 
all. 

What ſhall we do then? whither ſhall we go to find 
more than ſeven Oceans of water that we ſtill want ? 
'We have been above. and bclow ; we have drain'd 
the whole middle Region, and we have examin'd the 
Peeps of the Earth ; they muſt want for themlclves, 
they fay, if they give us any ; And,beſides,if the Earth 
ſhould diſgorge all che water that it hath in ns bowels, 

If 
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it would not amount to above half an Ocean, which 
would not at all anſwer our occaſions. Muſt we not 


then conclude, that the. common explication of the 
Deluge makes it impoſſible 2 there being no ſuch 

uantity of water in Nature as they make requiſite 
bt an univerſal Deluge. Yet to give them all fair 
play, having cxamin'd the waters above the Earth, 


'or in the Air, the waters upon the Earth, and the 


waters -under the Earth ; ler us alſo conſider it there 
be not waters above the Heavens, and if thoſe might 
not be drawn down for the Deluge. Moſes ſpeaks of 
waters above the firmament, which though it be 
generally underſtood of the middle Region of the 


Air, eſpecially as it was conſtituted before the De- 


luge, yet ſome have thought thoſe to be waters 
plac'd above the higheſt Heavens, or Super-ccleſtial 


waters: and have been willing to make uſe of them 


for a ſupply, when they could not find materials 
enough under the Heavens to make up the great maſs 
of the Deluge. Bur the Heavens above, where theſe 
waters lay, are either ſolid, or fluid ; if ſolid, as 


Glaſs or Cryſtal, how could the waters get through 
*em to deſcend upon the .Earth ? If fluid, as the Air 


or X#ther, how could the waters reſt upon them ? 
For Water is heavier than Air or Xther ; So that I 
am afraid thoſe. pure Regions will prove no fit place 
for that Element, upon any account. But ſuppoſing 
theſe waters there, how imaginary ſoever, and that 
they were brought down to drown the World in 


that vaſt quantity that would be neceſſary, what be-. 


came of them when the Deluge ceas'd ? Seven or 
eight Oceans of water, with the Earth wrapt up in 
the midle of them, how did it ever get quit of them ? 


how could they be diſposd of when the Earth was 


to be drid, and the World renew'd? It would be a 
hard task to lift them up again among the Spheres, 
and we have no room for them here below. The 
cruth is, mention this opinion of the Heavenly waters. 
becauſe I would omit none that had ever been made 
uſe of to make good the common explication of the 
Deluge; bur otherwiſe, I think, ſince the Syſtem of the 


World hath been better known, and: the Nature _ 
| | the 


Chap.z: The Delage 4nd Difolution of the Earth; 15 
the Heavens, there are none that would, ſeriouſly af. 
ſert theſe Super-celeſtial waters, or, at leaſt, make uſe. 
of them ſo extravagantly, as to bring them down 
hither for cauſes of the Deluge. | | 
We have now employ'd our laſt and utmoſt endea- 
' vours to find out waters for the vulgar Deluge; or 
for the Dcluge as commonly underſtood ; and you 
ſce with how little faccefs; we haye left no corner 
oy unſought, where there was any appearance or report 
X of water to be found, and yet we have not been able : 
i to collect the eighth part of what was neceſſary upon 
; 2 moderate account. May we not then - with afſu- 
b- rance conclude, that the World' hath taken wrong 
meaſures hitherto in their notion and explication of 
3 the general Deluge? They make it impoſſible and un- 
£5 intcll;gible upon a double account, both in requiring 
= more water than can be found, and more than can: 
% be diſpos'd of, if it was found: or could any way be 
withdrawn from-the Earth when the Deluge ſhould 
ccaſe. For 1t the Earth was encompalſs'd with eight 
Oceans of water heapt one upon another, how theſe 
| ſhould retire into. any Chanels, or be drain'd off, or 
the Earth any way diſcngag'd from them, is not in- 
tclligible; and that in ſo ſhort a time as .fome 
3 months: For the violence of the Deluge laſted but 
four or five months, and in as many months after the 
Earth was dry and-habitable. So as upon the whole 
enquiry, we can neither find. fource nor iſſue, begin- 
ning .nor ending, for ſuch an exceſſive maſs of wa- 
ters as the Vulgar Deluge requir'd; neither where to. 
have them, nor if we had them, how to get quit of 
z them. And I think men cannot do a greater ijury 
| or 1njuſtice to Sacred Hiſtory, than to give ſuch re- 
oo preſentations of things recorded there, as to make 
Fo: them unintelligible, and incredible z As on the other 
3 hand, we cannot deſcrve better of Religion and Proyi- 
bY: dencc, than by giving fuch fair accounts of all 
things proposd by them, or belonging to them, as 
may ſilence the Cavils of Atheiſts, ſatisfie the inquiſt- 
tive, and recommend them to the belict and accep- 
tance of all reaſonable perſons. 
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CHAP. II. 


eA}l Evaſions anſwered; T hat there was no new 
| Creation of waters at the Deluge: eAnd that it 
was not: particular or National, but extended 
throughout the whole Earth, A prelude and pre- 
paration to the true” Account and Explication of it : 


The method of the firſt Book, 


- 


% 


J Foueh in the preceeding Chapter we may ſeem 
| to have given a fair trial to the common op1- 
mon concerning the ſtate of the Deluge, and might 
now proceed to ſentence of condemnation ; yet ha- 
ving heard of another plea, which ſome have us'd in 
its behalf, and another way found out by recourſe 
to the Supream Power, to ſupply: all defe&ts, and to 
make the whole marter intelligible, we will proceed 
no further till that be confider'd; being very willing 


to examine whatſoever may be offer'd, in thar or any 


other way, for reſolving that difficulry which 
we have propos'd, concerning the quantity of water 
requiſite for ſuch a Delupe. And to this they ſay in 
ſhore, that God Almighty created. waters on purpoſe to 
make the Delnge, and then annihilated them again when 
the: Deluge mw; to ceaſe; And this, 1n a few words, 
is the whole account of the buſineſs. This is to 
cart the knot ' when - we cannot looſe it; They 
ſhow us the naked arm of Omnipotency ; ſuch Argu- 
ments as theſe come like lightning, one doth noc 
know: what Armour to put on agamſt them, for they 
pierce the more; themore they arc reſiſted: We will 
not therefote-oppoſe any thing to them that is hard 
and ftubborn; bur by a ſoft anſwer deaden their force 
by degrees. © 3h FE 

And I deſire to mind thofe perſons 1n the firſt place 
of what S. Auſtin hath ſaid upon a like yg ry 
pe | : : PEA [of 


TONE 


"RF 


OY 


Chap. 3+ The Deluge and Diſſolution of the Earth: 1 g 
ſpeaking concerning. thoſe that diſproy'd the opinion 
of waters above the Heavens ( which we mention'd 
before) by natural Reaſons. © We are nor, faith he, 
<« torcfute thoſe perſons, by ſaying, that according to 
« the Omnipotence of God, to whom all things are 
« poſſible, we ought to believe there are waters there 
« 25 heavy as we know and feel them here below ; 
<« for our buſineſs 15 now to enquire according to 
< his Scripture, how God hath conſtituted . the Na- 
< ture of things, and not what he could'do or work 
< in theſe things by a miracle of Omnipotency. F 
deſire them to apply this-to the preſent argument for 
the firſt anſwer. Fo Het RS 
Secondly, let them conſider, that Moſes hath aflign'd 
cauſes of the Deluge ; Forty days Rain, and the 'difrup- 
tion of the Abyſſe; and ſpeaks nothing of 'a new crea- 
tion of water upon that occaſion. Thoſe. were cauſes 
in Nature which' Providence. had then diſpos'd for 
this extraordinary effect, and thoſe the Divine Hiſto- 
rian refers us to, and not tp any productions out of 
nothing. Beſides, Meſes-' makes the Deluge increaſe 
by \degreces with the Rain,” and-'accordingly makes it 
ccale by degrees, and that the, waters going and. re- 
turning, as the . waves and great commotions of the 
Sea ule to do, retir'd leiſurely from the face of the 
Earth, and ſetled - at length in their Chanels. Now + 
this manner of the beginning or ceaſing-of the De- - 
luge doth not at all agree with the inſtantaneous att 
ons of Creation and Annihilation. | | 


Thirdly, let them conſider, that S. Peter hath alſo : ze 3. 6 
aſlign'd Cauſes of the Deluge; namely the particular 
conſtitution of the Earth and Heavens before the 


Flood; © by reaſon whereof, he ſaith, theWorld that was 


< then, periſht in a Deluge of water. And not by reaſon 


of a new creation of water. His words are theſe; 


«The Heavens and the Earth were of' old, conſiſting 
<« of water, and by waterz whereby, .or by reafon_ 
« whereof, the World that then was, being overflow- 


 *ed with water, periſhed. 


- 


Fourthly, they are to conſider, that as we are not 
raſhly to have recourſe to the Divine Omnipotence 
upon any account, fo eſpecially not for new Creatt 
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The Theory of the Earth, Boox [. 
ons; and kafſt of all for the creation of new matter: 
The matter of the Univerſe was created many Ages 
before the Flood, and the Univerſe being full, if any 
more was created, then there muſt be as much anni. 
hilated at the ſame time to make room for 1t; for 
Bodies cannot penetrate one anothers dimenſions, nor 
be two or more within one and the fame ſpace: 
Then on the other hand, when the Deluge ccas'd, 
and theſe waters were anmhilated, ſo much other 
matter muſt be created again to take up their places: 


Y And methinks they make very bold with the Deity, 
when they make him do and undo, go forward and 


backwards by ſuch countermarches and retractions, 


_ as we do not willingly impute to the wiſdom of God 


_- Almighty. 


Laſtly, I ſhall not think my labour loſt, if it be bur 


acknowledg'd, that we have fo far clear'd the way in 


this controverſie, as to have brought it to this iſſue; 
That cither there muſt be'new: waters created on pur- 
poſe to make'a Deluge, or there could be no Deluge, 
as "tis vulgarly explain'd ; there not-being water ſufh- 


I fay, is a great ſtep; and, I thi 


- cient in Nature to make a —_— that kind. This, 


will fatisfie all par- 


ties, at leaſt all that are conſiderable; for thaſe that 


have recourſe to a new Creation of waters, are of 
ewo ſores, either fuch as do.1t out of lazineſs and 1g- 
norance, or ſuch as do it out of neceſlity, ſeeing they 


| cannot be had otherwilt ;; as for the firſt,they are not 


to be valudor gratifid'; and'as for the ſecond, I ſhall 
do athing very acceptable'to them, if I free them and 
the argument from that neceſſity, and ſhow a way of 
making the Deluge fairly intelligible, and accountable 
without the creation of new waters; which 1s the de- 
ſign of this Treatiſe. For we do not tye this knot 
with an Intention to puzzle and perplex the Argu- 
ment finally with it, but the harder it 1s ty'd, we ſhall 
feel the pleaſure more ſenſibly when we come ro 


looſe it. 349 | 
Ie may be when they are beaten from this new 


Creation of water, they will fay the Element of Air 


was chang 'd into water, and that was the great ſtore- 
' houſe for the Deluge. Forty days Rain we allow, as 


Moſes 
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Moſes does, bug if they ſuppoſe apy orhci tranffle- 
mentation, it neither agrees with Meſes's Philoſophy, 
pox S. Peter's;, for then the opening of the Abyſe was 
needleſs, and "the formand conſticurign of the Ante- 
diluvian Heavens and Earth, which S. Peter refers the | 
Deluge to, bore no part in the works it right have 
been made, in that way, indifferently under vi 
Heavens or Eargh. Beſides, they offend again 
S. Auſtin's rule in this method too; for ] lobk u 
 1tasnolels a miracle tq turn Air 1nto Water; & than 
co turn Water into Wine. Air, I fay, for Vapours 
indeed are but water made volatile, bat pure Air 1s a 
body of anothey Species, and cannot by any con 
preſſion or condenſation, ſa far as 15 yet known, be 
chang'd into water. And laſtly, if the w wa Ar 
moſphere was turnd into 'tls ar Prot able 
ic would make no more than 34 morons crea any 
for ſo much Air or Vapaurs as is of the ſame wei 
with ariy certain quantity of water, 'us likely, 1 Fi 
was chang'd into water, would alſo be of che ſame 
bulk with it, or not mych more: Now according 
to the doctrine of the Gravitatian of the Atmoſphere, 
tis found that 34 foot of water does counterbalance a 
proportionable Cylinder of Air reaching to the top 
of the Atmoſphere; and conſequently, if the whole 
Atmoſphere was conyerted into water, it would 
make no more than eleven qr twelve yards water 
about the Farth; Which the cavities of the Earth 
would be able in a good meaſure to ſuck up, ar leaſt 
this 1s very inconſtderable as to aur eight Occangs. 
And if you would change the higher Regions into 
' water too, what mult ſupply the place of that Air 
which you transform into water, and bring down up- 
on the Earth? There would belittle lefe but Fire and 
Zther berwixt us and the Moon; and I am afraid it 
would endanger to fuck down the Moon too after 
it, In a word, ſuch an explication as this, is both 
purely imaginary, and alſo yery operoſe, and would 
affect a great part of the Univerſe; and after all, they * 
would be as hard put to't to get rid of this water, 
when the Deluge was to ceale, as they were at fufi 
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and Daughters. Which longevity of the firſt Inhabi- 


' The Theory of the Earth: Boox I: 
Having now rag and anſwered all the pleas; 
from firſt to laſt, for the vulgar Deluge, or the old 
way of explaining jt, 'we ſhould proceed immediately 
to propoſe another method, and another ground for 
an univerſal Deluge, were it not that an opinion 
hath been ſtarted by ſome of late, that would in ef- 
fe& ſupplant both theſe methods, old and new, and 
take away in a great meaſure the ſybject of the que- 
ſtion. Some modern Authors obſerving what ſtraits 


they have been pur to in all Ages, to find out water 


enough for Noah's Flood, have ventur'd upon an cx- 
pedient more brisk and bold, than any, of the Anci- 
ents durſt venture upon: They ſay, Ne#F's Flood was 
not Univerſal, but a National Inundation, confin'd to 
Zudza, and thoſe Countries thereabouts; and conſe- 
quently, there would not be ſo much water neceſſa- 
ry for the cauſe of it, as we have prov'd to be necel- 
fary for an Univerſal Deluge of that kind. Their in- 
ference 1s very true, they have avoided that rock, but 
they run upon another nolefs dangerous; toavoid an 
objection from reaſon, they deny matter of fact, and 
ſuch matter of fa&t as 1s well atteſted by Hiſtory, 
both Sacred and prophane. I believe the Authors that 
ſet up this opinion, were not themſelves ſatisfied with 
it: but ſecing inſuperable difficulties in the old way, 
they are the more excuſable in chuſing, as they 
thought, of two evils the leſs. | 

But the choice, methinks, 1s as bad on this hand, if 
all things be conſidered; Moſes repreſents the Flood 
of Noahas an overthrow and deſtruction of the whole 


Earth ; "and who can imagine, that in ſixteen: or ſe-. 


yenteen hundred years time (taking the lawer Chro- 
nology) that the Earth had then ſtood, mankind 
ſhould be propagated no furgher than Zuda, or ſome 
neighbouring Countries thereabours. After the 
Flood, when the World was renew'd again by cight 
perſons, they had made a far greater progreſs in 4/za, 
Europe and Africa, within the ſame ſpace of years, and 
yet 'ris likely they were more fruitful in the firſt Ages 
of the World,than after the Flood ; and they liv'd fix, 
ſeven, cight, nine hundred yearsa piece, getting Sons 
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Chap. 3s The Deluge and Diſſolution of the Earth. 
tants of the Earth ſeems to have been providentially 
delign'd for the quicker multiplication and propaga- 
tion of mankind; and mankind thereby would be- 


come ſo numerous within ſixteen hundred years, that 
there ſeems to me to bea greater difficulty from the. 


multitude of the people that would be before the 
Flood, than from the want of people, For if we al- 
low the firſt couple at the end of one hundred years; 
or of the firſt Century, to have left ten pair of Breed- 
ers, which 1s no hard ſuppoſition, there would ariſe 
from theſe, in fifteen hundred years, a greater mimber 
than the Earth was capable of ; allowing every pair 
to multiply in the ſame decuple proportion the firſt 
pair did. But becauſe this would riſe far beyond the 
capacitics of this Earth, let us ſuppoſe them to in- 
creaſe, in the following Centurics, 1n a quintuple pro- 


portion only, or, if you will, only in a quadruple; 
. and then the Table of the multiplication of mankind 


from the Creation to the Flood, would ſtand thus ; 


Century 1————Io 4 9 655360 


2 40 I0——2621440 

3 160 II——10485760 

4 640 I'2-——41943040 

Coon 260 I3Z3——167772160 
6 I0240 '' Ifþ——671i088640 
7J——40g960 1I5——2684354560 
8——1633849 16——107374t8240 


This produdt is too exceſſive high, if compar'd with 
the preſent number of men upon the face of the 
Earth; which I think is commonly eſtimated to be 


berwixt three and four hundred nnlhons ; and yet 


this proportion of their increaſe ſeems to be low 
enough, 1f we take one proportion for all the Centu- 
ries; : for, in reality, the ſame meaſure cannot run 
equally through all the Ages, but we have taken this 
as moderate and reaſonable betwixt the higheſt and 
the loweſt ; but if we had taken only a triple propor- 
tion; it would have been ſufficient ( all things conſ1- 
der'd) for our purpoſe. There are ſeveral other 
ways of computing this number, and ſome more pane 
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The Theory of the Earth: Boos I: 


ticular and exact than this 1s, but which way ſoever 
you try, you will find the product great enough for 
the extent of this Earth ; and if you follow the Sep- 
tuagint Chronology it will ſtill be far higher. I 
have met with three or four different Calculations, 
in ſeveral Authors, of the number of mankind be- 
fore the Flood, and never met with any yet, but 
what exceeded the number of the people that are ar 
preſent upon the face of the Earth. Soas 1t ſeems to 
me a very groundleſs and forc'd conceit to uhagine, 
that Fudea only, and ſome parts about it in A4/ia, 
were ſtor'd withpeople when the Deluge was brought 
upon the old World. Beſides, if the Deluge was 
confin'd to thoſe Countries, I do not ſee.but the 
Borderers might have eſcap'd, ſhifting a little into 
the adjoining places where the Deluge did nor 
reach. Bur eſpecially what needed ſo much a-do to 
build an Ark to ſave Noah and his family, if he 
might have ſay'd himſelf, and them, only by retiring 
into ſome neighbouring Countrey ; as Lot and his 


family ſav'd themſelves, by withdrawing from Sodom, 


when the City was to be deſtroyed 2 Had: not this 
been a far cafier thing, and more compendious, than 
the great preparations he made of a large Veſlel, 
with Rooms for the' reception and accommodation 
of Beaſts and Birds? And now I mention Birds, why 
could not they at leaſt have flown into the next dry 
Country; they might have pearch'd upon the Trees 
and the tops of the Mountains by the way ro have 


reſted themſelves if they were weary, for the waters 


did not all of a ſudden riſe to the Mountains tops. 
I cannot but look upon the Deluge as a much more 
conſiderable thing than ' theſe Authors would repre- 
fentit, and as a kind of diflolution of Nature. Mo- 
ſes calls it a deſtroying of the Earth, as well as of 
mankind, Ger. 6. 13. And the Bow was ſet 1n the 
Cloud to ſcal the Covenant, that he would deſtroy the 
Earth no more, Gen. 9. 11. or that there ſhould be-no 
more a Flood to deſtroy the Earth. And 'tis ſaid, verſe 
13. that the Covenant was made between God and 
the Earth, or this frame of Nature, that it ſhould 
periſh no more by water. And the Rain-bow, which 
{il Was 
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' ry of the Deluge, he ſaich, Ger. 7. 19. The waters ex- =—_ | 


Chap. 3. The Deluge and Diſſolution of the Earth, 38 
was a token and' pledge of this Covenant, appears 
not only in Zudes, or ſome other Aſiatick Provinces, 
but to all che Regions of the Earth, who had an cqual 
concern in it. Moſes faith alſo the Fountains of the 
great Abyſle were burſt aſunder to make the Deluge, 
and what means this Abyſle and the burſting of it, if 
reſtrain'd to Fadea, or ſome adjacent Corintries ? 
What appearance 1s there of this diſruption there 
more than in other places? Furthermore, S. Peter 2 EpiÞ. c. 5: 
plainly implies, that the AntediJuvian Heavens and © - 
Earth periſht in the Deluge ; and oppoſeth the pre- 
ſent Earth and Heavens to them, as different and of 
another conſtitution: and faith, that theſe ſhall periſh 
by Fire, as the other periſh by water. So he com- 
pares the Conflagration with the Deluge, as two ge- 
neral diſſolutions of Nature, and one' may as well 
ſay, that the Conflagration ſhall be only National, 
and but two or three Countries burnt in that laſt 
Fire, as to ſay that the Deluge was ſo. I confeſs that 
diſcourſe of S. Peter, concerning the ſeveral States of 
the World, would ſufficiently convince me, if there 
was nothing elſe, that the Deluge was not a particu- 
lar or National Inundation, but a mundane change, 
that extended to the whole Earth, and both to the 
Heavens and the Earth. | 

All Antiquity, we know, hath ſpoke of theſe mun- 
dane Revolutions or- Periods, that the World ſhould 
be ſucceſſively deſtroy'd by Warer and Fire; and I do 
not doubt but that this Deluge of Noah's, which Mo- 
fes deſcribes, was the firſt and leading inſtance of this 
kind : And accordingly we ſee that after this Period, 
and after the Flood, the blefling for multiplication, 
and for repleniſhing the Earth with Inhabitants, was 
as ſolemnly pronounc'd by God Almighty, as at 
the firſt Creation of 'man, Gen. 9g. 1. with Ger. 1. 28. 
Theſe conſiderations, I think, night be ſufficient ro +. 
21ve us aſſurance from Divine Writ of the univerſali- 
ty of- the Deluge, and yet Moſes affords us another 
argument as demonſtrative as any, when in the Hiſto- 


» 


ceedingly prevailed upon the Earth, and all the high Hills 
that were under the whole Heavens were covered, All 


E | the 


The Theory of the Earth, Book I. 
the high Hills, he faith, z»der the whole Heavens, then 
quite round the Earth ; and if the Mountains were 
cover quite round the Earth, ſure the Plains could 
not ſcape. But to argue with them upon their own 
grounds ; Let us ſuppoſe only the Afrarick and Arme- 
nian Mountains covered with theſe waters, this they 
cannot deny ; then unleſs there was a miracle to keep 
theſe waters upon heaps, they would flow throughout 
the Earth ; for theſe Mountains are high enough to 
make them fall every way, and make them joyn with 
our Seas that environ the Continent. We cannot 
imagine Hills and Mountains of water to have hung 
about Judea, as if they were congeal'd, or a mals of 
water to have ſtood upon the middle of the Earth like 
one great drop, or a trembling Jelly, and all che 
places about it dry and untouch'd. All hquid bodies 
are diffuſive ; for their parts being in motion haye no 

'tye or connex1on one with another,burt glide and fall 
off any way, as gravity and the Air prefſeth them ; fo 
the ſurface of water dath always conform into a 
Spherical convexity with the reſt of the Globe of the 
Earth, and every part of it falls as near to the Cen- 
ter as it can; wherefore when theſe waters began to 
riſe at firſt, long before they could ſwell to the 
heighth of the Mountains, they would diffuſe them- 
ſelyes every way, and thereupon all the Valleys and 
Plains, and lower parts of the Earth would be filled 
throughout the whole Earth, before they could riſe 
to the tops of the Mountains 1n any part of it: And 
the Sea would be all raiſed to a conſiderable heighth 
before the Mountains could be covered. For let's 
ſuppoſe, as they do, that this water fell not through- 
out the whole Earth, but in ſome particular Coun- 
try, and there made firſt a great Lake; this Lake 
when it begun to ſwell would every way diſcharge it 
ſelf by any deſcents or declivities of the ground, and 
theſe iſſues and deriyations being once made, and ſup- 
plied with new waters puſhing them forwards, would 
continue their courſe ill they arriv'd at the Sea ; juſt 
as other Rivers do, for theſe would be but ſo many 
Rivers riſing out of this Lake, and would not be 
conſiderably deeper and higher at che Fountain than 

18! 
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Chap... The Deluge ind Diſſolution of the Earth: 25 
-in their progreſs or at the Sea. We'may as well 
then expeC&t that the- Leman-Lake, for inſtance, out of 
which the Rhone runs, ſhould ſwell to the tops of the 
Alpes on the one hand; and the Mountains of Swit- 
zerland and Burgundy on the other, and then ſtop, 
-without overflowing the plainer Countries that he 
beyond them; as to ſuppoſe that this Diluvian Lake - 
ſhould riſe: to the/ Mountains tops in one place, and - 
:not diffuſe it ſelf equally into all Countries about;and 
upon the: ſurface of the Sea: in proportion to its 


heighth and depth ih the« place where it firſt fell or ? 
RoOd,7> i 7811560 © O01 op 41 In X 
-.. Thus: much for Sacred Hiſtory. The univerſality 
of the Deluge is alſo atteſted by profane Hiſtory; for © 
the fame- of it is gone through the Earth; and there 
” are Records or Traditions concerning it, in all parts of 
this and the new-fourid World. The Americans do 
oo acknowledge and ſpeak of 1t in therr Continent; as 
E Acofta witneſſeth, and Let in their Hiſtories of then. 44@r:: 
of The Chineſes have-the/ Tradition of it; which is the fat. 2 
'S theſt part of our Continent ; arid the nearer and We- 
F ſtern parts-of Afra 1s acknowledg'd the proper ſeat of 
it. Not to mention Deucalion's Deluge in the Europe. 
4; an parts, which no queſtion''is the ſame under a dif 
_ guiſe : 'S0'a5 you-may' trace the Deluge quite round - 
Fa the Globe in profane Hiftory;' and which is retnark- | 
£ able, every one of theſe people 'have' a tale to rel}, 
= fome one 'way, ſome'another; ering the reſtan- 
p ration of mankind ; which'is ah argument that they 
E thought all' marikind deſtroy'd'by thatiDeluge. - Tri 
* the-oldidifpute between the'Scythrans 'andi the Agypri- 
ans for-Antiquity, which 7utiarientions/! they refet 
co2) former. deftruttion of the Worldiby Water oft 


' Fire, and/argue whether Nation-firſt rife/again; -ant 
was-original-to the' other. +So-the'Babylonians, Afjre 
ans, Phenicians' and others, mention 'the Delage-in . 
their ftomes. And we cannot without offering vio - 
lence to all Records and Authority; Divine-and Hu- 
mane, deny that there hath bceri an univerſal Dehige 
upon the Earth ;' and if there was an univerſal: De- - 
luge, no'-queſtion' it was that .of - Noah's, and that 
which Moſes deſcrib'd, and that which i'we treat of &t 
preſent. E 2 ” Theft 
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The Theory of the Earth. .Boox |. 


Theſe conſiderations I think are abundantly ſufkici- 
ent to filence that opinion, concerning the limitation 
and reſtri&tion of the Deluge co a paracular Country 
or Countries. It ought rather to be lookt upon as 
an Evaſion indecd than Opinion, ſeeing the Auchors 
do not offer any pofiaye argument for the proof of 
it, but depend only ypon that negative argument, 
that an; univerſal Deluge is a \ching unineeliigible. 
This ſtumbling-ſtone we hope to-take away for the 


' future, and that men ſhall not be put to. that: unhap- 


py choice, either to deny matter of fact well atteſted, 
or admit an effect, whereof they cannot ſee any pol- 
ſible cauſes. And fo having ſtated and propos the 
whole difficulty, and-try'd all ways offer'd by others, 
and found them ineffectual, let us now apply ous 
{elves by degrees to unty the knot. 
The exceſlive quantity of water is the great diffi- 
culty, and the removal of it afterwards. Thoſe eight 


| Oceans lay. heayy upon my thoughts, and. I caſt 


about eyery. way to -find , an expedient, or to find 
ſome way whereby the ſame effect might be brought 
co pals with leſs water, 'and in- ſuch. a manner, that 
that water- might afrerwards ' canveniently:: be dif- 
charg'd. The firſt thought, that, came into my mind 
upon. that occalion, was -c@ncerning om form of the 
Earth, which I thought might poſſibly at chat rime 
be different from what it 1s at; preſent, and might 
come nearer; to plainnels and equality wmn;the ſurface 
of it, and {o- might the more -caily be averflow'd, 
and the Deluge perforod-with lels'water;';. This opts 
aw 4 yore the glainnck of che firſt: Farth, I al- 
{91 found; in Antiquity .mention'd and refer, to.by 
ſcyeral Huterpreters an their Conmentarics-upoit Gene» 


fa: cucher : oo 1 3 of the Deluge, ox of that 


auntaia. which is fajd, Ger. 2. 6. ta have watcred the | 

Hace of the wrogfa Earth;: And 2 late enungne perſon, 
of his profeſſion for Integrity and, Learn- 

inS; n. his. diſcourſe coricerning the Origination. of man- 
made alike: judgment of the State of the 

Farth: befare cahe Deluge, that. the face: of it was 


mOrc: {nzooth.and regular than it is now. But yet up- 


£7 I Dan Py I cably ſee that this alone would 


not 
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not be ſufficient to explain the Deluge, nor to give 
an account of the preſent form of the Earth, unequal 
and:Mountainous as 1t 15, 'Tis true ths would 'give;a 
grcat advantage 40 the waters,/and the Rains that fell 
_ for [forty days. tegether would. have a great power 
over. the Earth, bang plait and. ſmooth 3. bur how 
would theſe waters be diſpasd of when the Deluge 
ceasd >: or how could :it eyer ceaſe? Beſides, what 
means the diſruption of the gycht Deep, 'ar the great 
Abyſe, or what anſwers to jt: upon this. ſuppoſition ? 
This was afluredly of no leſs conſideration than the 
Rains, nay I believe the Rains were but preparatory 

in ſome meaſure, and chat the yiolence, and conſum- 
mation of the Deluge depended upon, the.difruption 
of the great Abyfle, Therefore'I ſaw 1t-neceflary, ig 
my. firſt: thought , concerning. the {moeothneſs and 
plainheſs of the Amte:diluvian Earth; to addia ſecond, 
concerning the diffuption and difſolution of it ; for 
as it often happens.m Earthquakes, when the exteri- 
our Earthy is burſt aſunder, and a: great Flood of wa- 
ters ifſucs out, :accarding ito ; the quantity, and force 
of them,!'an Inundation 15 madean, thoſe -parts, more 
or leſs ;:: ſo I thought; it thas Abyfle -Jay under 
ground. and round the Earth, 4nd we ſhould ſuppoſe 
the Earth in: this. manner to: be. broken; 11 ſeveral 
places/at once, and: as it were a general diffolution 
made; we:might: ſuppoſe that-ro. make a general De- 
luge, as:well as a particular difloJution- often makes a 
particular» - But-I;will not anticipate here the-explica- 
tion we intend to:give of the univerſal 'Delage in the 
following Chapters, anly by, this previous jatimation 
we may. gather ſome: hopes; 1t may be;that the mat- 
ter 1s.nor: fo. delperate. as the former: repraſentdtion 
might poſlibly make us fankgy.i&: | {inp 

Give ame. leave: to add farther. jn this; place; that 'is 

hath: boen-obſerv'd by feveral, from the contemplati- 
_ on:of | Mountains; and Rocks! and: Precipices, 'of the 
Chanel of the-Sea, and of Iſlands; and of Subterrarie- 
ous Caverns, thac ; che ſurface of the i Earth; or the 
exteriour Region: which we inhabit; hath:been broke, 
and the: parts of 1t-Hiſtocated : And one might in- 
Rance more particularly in keyeral partels of GE 
| tnat 
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' The Theory of the Earth, BooxT. 
that retain ſtil] the evident marks of fra&tion and 
ruine ; and by their preſent form and poſture-ſhow, 
that they have been once in another ſtate and-{ituati- 
on one to atiother. We ſhall have occaſion hereafter - 
to-give an account of thefe Phenomena, from which 
ſeveral have rightly argu'd and concluded ſome gene- 
ral rupture 'or ruine-1n the fuperficial parts of the 
Earth. Bur this ruine, it'1s true; they have 1magin'd 
and explain'd" ſeveral ways, ſome thinking that 1t was 
made the third day after:the foundation of the Earth ; 
when they ſuppoſe the Chanel 'of the Sea to have 
been form'd, and Mountains and Caverns at the ſame 
time; by a'violent depreſſion of ſome parts of the 
Earth, and an extrufion' and clevation of others to 
make them room. : Others ſuppoſe it to. haye come 
not all at once, but by degrees, -at ſeycral times, and 
1n ſeyeral' Ages, from 'particular-and accidental. cau- 
ſes, as the Earth falling in upon:Fires under ground, 
or water cating away the lower parts, or Vapours and 
Exhalations (breaking - out, and rearing the Earth. 
*Tis true, I am not of their opinion 1n cither of theſe 
Explications'; 'and- we ſhall ſhow at large hereafter, 
wher. we have proposd' and ſtated our own: Theory, 
how incompetent ſuch cauſes are to bring the Earth 
into: that form and condition we:now. findit in. Bur 
in'the mean time, we may ſo far make uſe of. theſe 
Opinions in general, as not to be ſtartled at this Do- 
&rine, concerning the breaking 'or diflolution of the 
exteriour'Earch ; for in all. Ages the face of Nature 
hath provok'd men to think of and: obſerve ſuch a 
ting. And who can'do otherwile, to ſee the Elements 


| diſphc'd andidifordered,as they ſeem to lie at preſent; 


the heavieſt and groſſeſt bodies inthe higheſt: places, 
and the liquid and volatile kept below ; an huge maſs 
of Stone or Rock rear'd into the Air, and the water 
creeping -atits feer;; whereas this- 1s the more; light 
and active body, and: by the law. of Nature” ſhould 
take place/ of Rocks and Stones ?. So we ſce,. by. the 
like diſorder, the Air thrown down into Dungeons of 
the Earth, and the- Earth got up. among the Clouds ; 
for there'are the tops of the Mountains, and under 
their roots in| holes and Caverns. the Air 1s often de- * 


taind. 


$650 


tain'd. By what regular action of Nature- can we 
ſuppoſe things firſt produc'd in this poſture: and 
form? not to mention how broke and torn the in- 
ward ſubſtance of the Earth 1s, which of it ſelf is an 


uniform maſs, cloſe and compact : but in the conditi- 


on we ſee it, it lies hollow 1n many places, with great 
vacuities intercepted betwixt the portions of it; a 
thing which we ſee happens in all ruines more 
or leſs, eſpecially when the parts of the ruines arc 
great and inflexible. Then what can have more the 
figure and mien of a ruine, than Crags and Rocks and 
Cliffs, whether upon the Sea ſhore, or upon the ſides 
of Mountains; what can be more apparently broke, 
than they-arc ; and thoſe lefler Rocks, or great bul- 
ky Stones that le often ſcatter'd near the feet of the 
other, whether in the Sea, or upon the Land, are they 
not manifeſt fragments, and pieces of thoſe greater. 
maſſes ? Beſides, the poſture of theſe Rocks, which 
15 often leaning or recumbent, or proſtrate, ſhows 46 
the eye, that they have had a fall, or ſome kind of. 
diſlocation from their Natural] fite. And the fame. 
thing may be obſerved in the Tracts and Regions of 
the Earth, which very ſcldom for ten nules together 
have any regular ſurface or continuity one with ano- 
ther, but le high and low, and arc variouſly inclin'd 
ſometimes one way, ſometimes another, without any 
rule or order. Whereas I ſee no reaſon bur the ſur- 
face of the Land ſhould be as regular. as that of the 
water, 1n the firſt production of it. This I am ſure 
of, that this diſpoſition' of the Elements, and the 
parts of the Earth, outward and inward; hath ſome- 
thing irregular and unnatural in it, and manifeſtly 


ſhews us the marks or footſteps of ſome kind of ruine 


and diſſolution ; which we ſhall ſhew you, in 1ts due 
place, happen'd in fuch a way, that at the ſame time a 
general Flood of waters would -neceſlarily over-run 
the face of the whole Earth. And by the fame fatal 
blow, the Earth fell out of that regular form, where- 
in it was produc'd at firſt, into all theſe irregularities 
which we ſee in its prefent form and compotition ; fo 
that we ſhall give thereby a double ſatisfaction to the 
mind, both to fhew it a fair and mteltgible —_ 

al 
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of the general Deluge, how the waters came. upon 
the Earth, and how they return'd into their Chanels 
again, and left the Earth habitable ; and likewiſe to 
ſhew it how the Mountains were brought forth, and 
the Chanel of the Sea diſcoyerd : How all thoſe in- , 
equalities came in the body or face of the Earth, and 
thoſe empty Vaults and Caverns in its bowels; which 
things are no leſs matter of adnuration than the 
Flood it felt. 

But I muſt beg leave to draw a Curtain before the 
work for a while, and to keep your patience a little. 
in ſuſpence, till materials are prepar'd, and all things 

| ready to repreſent and explain what we have propos'd. 
Yet I hope in the mean time to entertain the mind 
with ſcenes no leſs pleaſing, though of quite another 
face and order: for we muſt now return to the be- 
ginning of the World, and Jook upon the firſt rudi- 
ments of Nature, and that dark, but fruittul womb, 
out of which all things ſprang, I mean the Chaos : 
For this is the matter which we muſt now work upon, 
and it will be no unpleaſing thing to obſerve, how 
that rude: maſs will ſhoot it ſelf into ſeveral forms, 
one after another, till it comes at length to make an 
habitable World. The ſteddy hand of Providence, 
which keeps all things in weight and meaſure, being 
the inviſible guide of all its motions. Theſe motions 
we muſt examine from firſt to laſt, to find out what 
was the form of the Earth, and what was the place, 
or ſituation of the Ocean, or the great Abyſle, in 
that firſt ſtate of Nature : Which two things being 
determin'd, we ſhall be able to make a certain judg- 
ment, what kind of diſſolution that Earth was capable 
of, and whether from that diſlolution an Uniyerfal 
Deluge would follow, with all the conſequences of 
K. 

In the mean time, for the eaſe and fatisfattion of 
the Reader, we will here mark the order and diſtr 
bution of the firſt Book, which we divide into tre? 
Sections ; whereof the firſt 1s theſe three Chapters 
paſt : In the ſecond Section we will ſhew, that the 
Earth before the Deluge was of a different trame and 
form from the prefent Earth; and particularly —_— 

a form 
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a form as made it ſubje& to a diſſolution: And to 
ſuch a diffolution, -as did neceſſarily expoſe it to an 
univerſal Deluge. And 1n this place we ſhall apply 
our diſcourſe particularly to the explication of Noah's 
Flood, and . that under all its conditions, of the 


| height of; the waters; of their univerſality, of the de- 


ſtruction, of the World by them, and of their reti- 
ring afterwards from the Earth; and. this Section will 
conliſt of - the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and 
Eighth Chapters. ::In the third Section we prove the 
ſame diflolution from the effe&ts'and conſequences of 
It, or from the contemplation of the preſent face of 
the Earth: And here an account 1s given of the Ori- 


i gin-of Mountains, of ſubterrancous Waters and Ca- 


verns, of the great Chanel of the Sea, and of the firſt 
production of Iflands ; and thoſe things are the Con- 
tents of the- Ninth, Tenth and Eleventh Chapters. 
Then, in the laſt Chapter, we make a general review 
of the whole Work, and a general review of Nature ; 
chat, by comparing them together, their full agree- 
ment and correſpondency may appear. Here ſeveral 
collateral arguments are given for confirmation of 
the preceeding Theory, and ſome reflections are made 
upon the ſtate of the other Planets compar'd with the 
Earth. And laſtly, what accounts ſoever have been 
given by others of the preſent form and irregularities 
of the Earth, are examin'd and ſhew'd infufficient- 
And this ſcemeth to be all that is requiſite upon this 
{ubject. 
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That the Earth and Mankind bad an Original, 


and were not from Etermty :* Prov'd againſt 
Ariſtotle. The firſt propofution of our Thes'y 
laid down, viz. T hat the eAnte-diluvian Earth 
was of a different form and conſtrufion from the 
preſent. This s prov'd by Divine Authority,and 
from the nature and form of the Chaos, out of 
which the Earth was made. 


WE. are now to enquire into the Original of the 
Earth, and in what form it was built at firſt, 
that we may lay - our foundation for the following 
Theory, deep and ſure. It hath been the general opt- 
nion and conſent of the Learned of all Nations, that 
the Earth aroſe from a Chaos. This 1s atteſted by 
Hiſtory, both Sacred and Profane ; only Ariftotle, 
whom fo great a part of the Chriſtian world have 
made their Oracle or Idol, hath maintain'd the 
Eternity of the Earth, and the, Eternity of mankind; 
that the Earth and the World were from Everlaſting, 
and in that very form they are in now, with Men 
and Women and all living Creatures, Trees and 
Fruit, Metals and Minerals, and whatſoever 1s of 
Natural production. We fay all theſe things aroſe 
and had their firſt exiſtence or production not ſix 
thouſand years ago; He ſaith, they have ſubſiſted 
thus for ever, through an infinite Series of paſt Ge- 
nerations, andſhall continue as long, without firſt or 
lat: And if fo, there was neither Chaos, nor any 
other beginning to the Earth. This takes away the 
ſubject of our diſcourſe, and therefore we muſt firſt 
remove this ſtone out of the way, and prove that the 
Earth had an Original, and that from a Chaos, before 
we ſhow how it aroſe trom a Chaos, and what was 
the firſt habitable form that it ſctled into. 
We 


Chap. 4. The Deluge and Diſſolution of the Earth. 55 
® Weareaſlurd by Divine Authority, that the Earth 
"3 and Mankind had a beginning ; Moſes faith; In the be- 
ginning God made the Heavens and the Earth. Speak- 
ng itas ofa certain Period or Term from whence he 
: counts the Age of the World. And the ſame Moſes 
YT tells us, that Adam was the firſt Man, and Eve the 
F firſt Woman, from whom ſprung the race of Man- 
"N kind; and this within the compaſs of {ix thouſand years. 
+ We arc alſo aſſured from the Prophets,and our Chri- 
; ſtian Records, that the world ſhall have an end, and 
that by a general Conflagration, when all Mankind 
ſhall be deſtroy'd, with the form and all the furniture 
of the Earth. And asthis proves the ſecond part of 
Ariſtotle's DoEtrine to be falſe immediately, ſo doth it 
the firſt, by a true conſequence: for what hath an end 
had a beginning, what 15 not immortal, was not 
Ecernal; for what exiſts by the ſtrength of its own 
Nature at firſt, the ſame Nature will enable it to ex- 
'; iſt for ever; and indeed what exiſts of it ſelf, exiſts 
F_ neceſſarily ; and what cxiſts neceflarily, exiſts eter- 
- nally. 

Having this infallible aflurance of the Origin of 
the Earth and of Mankind, from Scripture, we pro- 
cecd to refute the ſame Doctrine of Ariſtotle's by na- 

77 tural Reaſon. And we will firſt conſider the form of 
[ the Earth, and then Mankind; and ſhew from plain 
4 evidence and obſervation, neither of them tathave 
2 been Eternal. *Tis naturalto the mind of man to con- 
p {ider that which is compound, as having been once 
more {imple ; whether that compoſition be a mixture 
of many ingredients, as moſt Terreſtrial bodies are, or 
whether it be Organical; but eſpecially if it be Or- 
ganical: For a thing that conſiſts of a multitude of 
.pieces aptly joyn'd, we cannot but conceive to have 
had thoſe pieces, at one time or another, put together. 
*T were hard to concelve an eternal Watch, whoſe pic- 
ces were never ſeparate one from another, nor ever 
in any other form than that of a Watch. Oran eter- 
nal Houſe, whoſe materials were never a-ſunder, but 
always in the form: of an Houſe. And 'tis as hard 
to conceive an eternal Farth, or an eternal World: 
Theſe are made up of more yarious ſubſtances, more 

F'9 ingredts 
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The Theory of the Earth. Book l. 


ingredicnts, and a far greater compoſition; and the 
living part of the World, Plants and Anunals, have 
far more variety of parts and multifarious conftructi- 
on, than any Houſe, or any other artificial thing : 
SO that we arc led as much by Nature and neceflity 
co. conceive this great machine of the World, or of 
the Earth, to have been once in a ſtate of greater 


{mplicity than now it is, as to conceive a Watch, 


an Houſe, or any other ſtructure, to have been once 
in ts firſt and fimple materials. This I fpeak with- 
out reference to ummmediate Creation, for Ari/totle did 
not own any ſuch thing, and therefore the argumenc 
ſtands good againſt him, upon thoſe grounds and 
notions that he goes. Yet I gueſs what anſwer 
would be made by him or his followers to this argu- 
mentation; They would fay there is not the ſame 


reaſon for Natural things, as for Artificial, though - 


equally compounded. Artificzal things could not be 
from Eternity, becauſe they ſuppole Man, by whoſe 
Art they were made, pre-exiſtent to them; the work- 
man muſt be before the work, and whatfoever hath 
any thing before it, 1s not Eternal. But may not the 
ſame thing be ſaid of Natural things? do not moſt of 
them require the a£tion of the Sun, and the influence 
of the Heavens for their production, and longer pre- 
parations than any Artificial things do? Some Years 
or Ages would be neceflary for the concoction and 
maturation of Metals and Minerals; Stones them- 
{clves, at leaſt ſome ſorts of them, were once liquors 
or fluid maſſes; and all Vegetable productions re- 
apy the heat of the Sun, to pre-diſpoſe and excite 
the Earth, and the Sceds. Nay, according to Ari/torle, 


'tis not Man by himſelf that begets a Man, bur the _ 


Sun 1s his Coadjutor. You ſee then 'twas as neceſſa- 
ry that the Sun, that great workman of Nature, 
ſhould pre-cxiſt to Natural things, produc'd in or 
upon the Earth, as that Man ſhould pre-cxiſt to Ar- 
tificial. So that the Earth under that form and con- 
{tirution it now hath, could no more be Eccernal, than 
a Statue or Temple, or any work of Art. 

Beſtdes, that form, which the Earth 1s under ac 
preſent, 1s in ſome ſort preter-natural, like a Statue - 

| | made 
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Chap.4. T he Deluge and Diſſolution of the Earth. 45 
made and broken again ; and ſo hath {till the leſs ap- 
pearance or pretence of being Eternal. If the Ele 
ments had lain in that order to one another, as Ari- 
/totle hath diſpos'd them, and as ſeems to be their firſt 
difpoſition, the Earth altogether in a maſs 1n the 
middle, or towards the Center ; then the Water in a 
Spherical maſs about that; the Air above the Wa- 
ter, and then a Sphere of Fire, as he fanſicd, in the 
higheſt Circle of the Air: If they had lain, 1 fay; in 
this poſture, there' might have been ſome pretence 
that they had been Fternally ſo; becauſc that might 
ſeem to be their Original poſture, in which Nature 
had firſt plac'd them. - But the form and poſture 'we 
find them in at preſent 1s very different, and accor- 
ding to his Doctrine muſt be looke upon as unnatu- 
ral and violent ; and no violent ſtate by his own 
Maxim, can be perpetual, or can have been ſo. 

But there 1s ſtill a more preſling conſideration 
againſt this Opinion. If this preſent ſtate and form 
of the Earth had been from Eternity, 1t would have 
long ere this deſtroy'd it ſelf, and chang'd itſelf: the 
Mountains ſinking by degrees into the Valleys, and 
into the Sea, and the Warers riſing above the Earth ; 
which form it would certainly have come into ſooner 
or later, and in it continu'd drown'd and uninhabi- 
cable, for all ſucceeding Generations. For tis cer- 
tain, that the Mountains and higher parts of the 
Earth grow leſler and lefler from Age to Age; and 
that from many cauſes, ſometimes the roots of them 
are weaken'd and eaten . by Subterraneous Fires, and 
ſometimes they are torn and tumbled down by Earth- 
quakes, and fall into thoſe Caverns that are under 
them ; and though thoſe violent cauſes are not con- 
ſtanr, or univerſal, yet if the Earth had ſtood from 
Erernity, there is not a Mountain would haye eſcap'd 
this fate in one Age or other. The courſe of theſe 
exhalations or Fires would have reach'd them all 
ſooner or later, if through infinite Ages they had 
ſtood exposd to them. But there are allo other 
cauſes that conſume them inſenfibly, and make them 
ſink by degrees; and thoſe are chiefly the Winds, 


Rains, and Storms, and heat of the Sun without z ny 
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The T heory of the Earth. Boox I. 


within, the ſoaking of Water and Springs, with 


ſtreams and Currents in their veins and crannics. 
"Theſe two forts of cauſes would certainly reduce all 


the Mountains of the Earth, in tra&t of time; to 
equality ; or rather lay them all under Water: For 
whatſoever moulders or 1s waſht away from them, 
15 carried down into the lower grounds, and into the 
Sea, and nothing 1s ever brought back again by any 
circulation: Their loſſes are not repair'd, nor any 
proportionable recruits made - from any other parts 
of Nature. So as the higher parts of the Earth being 
continually ſpending, and the lower continually 
gaining, they muſt of neceſlity at length come to an: 
equality; and the Waters that lic in the lower parts 


- and in the Chanels, thoſe Chanels and Valleys being 


filld up with Earth, would be thruſt out and riſe 
every where upon the ſurface of the Earth; Which 
new poſt when they had once ſeiz'd on, they would 
never quit it, nor woyld any thing be able to diſ- 
poſſeſs them ; for 'tis their natural place and-fituation | 
which they always tend to, and from which there 1s 
no progreſs nor regreſs in a courſe of Nature. So 
that the Earth would have been, both now, and from 
innumerable Generations before this, all under water 
and uninhabitable; if it had ſtood from everlaſting, 

and this form of it had been its firſt original form. 
Nor can he doubt of this argumentation, that con- 
ſiders the coherence of 1t, and will allow time 
enough for the effet. I do not ſay the Earth 
would be reduc'd to this uninhabitable form in ten 
thouſand years time, though I believe it would : but 
take twenty, if you pleaſe, take an hundred thouſand, 
take a million, *ris all one, for you may take the one 
as eaſily as the other out of Eternity ; and they make 
both equally againſt their ſuppoſition. Noris it any 
matter how little you ſuppoſe the Mountains to de- 
creaſe, *tis but taking more tine, and the ſame effect 
fill follows. Let them but waſte as much asa grain 
of Muſtardſced eyery day, or a foot in an Age, this 
would be more than enough 1n ten thouſand Ages to 
conſume the talleſt Mountain upon Earth. The Air 
alone, and the little drops of Rain have defac'd the 
{trongeſt 
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trongeſt and the proudeſt monuments of the Greeks 
and Romans ; and allow them but time enough; and 
they will of themſelves beat down the Rocks into the 
Sea, and the Hills into the Valleys. Bur if we add to 
theſe all thoſe other foremention'd cauſes that work 
with more violence, and the weight of the Moun- 
cains themſelves, which upon any occaſion offer'd, 
1s ready to {ink them lower, we ſhall ſhorten the time; 
and make the effe& more ſure. | | 

We need add no more here in particular, againſt 
this Ariftotelian Doctrine, that makes the preſent form - 
of the Earth to have been from Etermity,for the trurh 
15, this whole Book 1s one continued argument againſt 
that Opinion; ſhewing that it hath de fafo chang'd 
its form; both in that we haye prov'd that it was not 
capable of an univerſal Delugein this form, and cot- 
ſequently was once under another ; and alſo in that 
we ſhall prove at large hereafter, throughout the 
Third and Fourth Sections, that it hath been broken 
and diſſoly'd. We might alſo add one conſideration 
more, that if it had ſtood always under this form, it 
would have been under Fire, if it had not been under 
Water; and the Conflagration, which it 1s to under- 
go, would haye overtaken it long ere this. For 
S. Peter faith, the Heavens and the Earth that are 
now, as oppos'd to the Ante-diluvian, and conſidered 
in their preſent form and conſtitution, are fitted to 
be conſum'd by Fire. And whoſoever underſtands' 
the progreſs and revolutions of Nature, will fee that 
neither the preſent form of the: Earth, nor its firſt 
form, were permanent and immutable forms, but 
tranſient and temporary by their own frame and con- 
{titution; which the Auchor of Nature, after certain 
periods of time, had deſign'd for change and for de- 
{truction. 

Thus much for the body of the Earth, that it could: 
not have been from Eternity, as Ariſtotle pretended; 
in the form it hath. Now ler's confider the Origina- 
tion of Mankind; and that we ſhall find could much 
leſs be Eternal than the other; for whatſoever de- 
ſtroy'd the form of the Earth, would alſo deſtroy 


Mankind; and beſides, there are many particular 
| marks 
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marks and arguments, that the Generations of Men 
have not been from Everlaſting. All Hiſtory; and 
all monuments of Antiquity of what kind ſocyer, are 
but 'of a few thouſand of years date ;. we have fill the 
memory of the golden Age, of the firſt ſtate of Na- 
ture, and how mortals liv'd then 1n innocency and 
ſimplicity. The invention of Arts, even thoſe that are 
neceſſary or uſeful to humane lite; hath been within 
the knowledge of Men: How 1mperfe&t was the 
Geography of the Ancients, how imperfect their 
knowledge of the Earth, how 1mperfe&t their Navi- 
ation? Can we imagine, if there had been Men - 
rom Everlaſting, a Sea as now, and all materials for 
Shipping as much as we have, that men could have 
been ſoignorant, both of the Land and of the Sea, 
as 'tis manifeſt they have been till of late Ages? They 
had very different fanſies concerning the figure of the 
Earth ? They knew no Land beyond our Continent, 
and that very imperfe&ly too; and the Torrid Zone 
they thought utterly uninhabirable. We think it 
ſtrange, taking that ſhort date of the World, which 
we give it, that Men ſhould not have 'made more 
progreſs in the knowledge of thele things; But how 
impoſlible is it then, if you ſuppoſe them to have 
been from Everlaſting? They had the ſame wit and 
paſſions that we have, the ſame motives that we have, 
can we then imagine, that neither the ambition of 
Princes, nor Intereſt or gain in private perſons, nor 
curioſity and the deſire of Knowledge, nor the glory 
of diſcoveries, nor any other paſſion or conſiderati- 
on could ever move them inThar endleſs time, to try 
their fortunes upon the Sea; and know ſomething 
more of the World they inhabited 2 Though you 
ſhould ſuppoſe them generally ſtupid, which there is 
no reaſon todo, yet in a courle of infinite Generati- 
ons, there would be ſome great Gemio's, ſome ex- 
traordinary perſons that would attempt things above 
the reſt. We have done more within the compaſs of 
our little World, which we can but count, as to this, 
from: the general Deluge, than thoſe Eternal Men 
had done in their innumerable Ages foregoing. 


You 


Chap. 4: The Deluge and Diſſolution of the Earth, 

You will ſay, it may be; they had not the adyan- 
tages and opportunities for Navigation as we have; 
and for diſcoveries ; becauſe the uſe of the Load- 
ſtone, and the Mariners Needle was not then known. 
But that's the wonder, that either that invention, or 
any other ſhould not be brought to lighe ill Cother 
day, if the World had ſtood from Eternity. I fay this 


or any other practical invention ; for ſuch things 


when they are once found out and known, are not 
caſily loſt again, becauſe they are of daily uſe. And 


*tis 1n moſt other practical Arts as in Navigation, we - 


generally know their Original and Hiſtory : who the 
Inventors, and by what degrees improv'd, and how 
few of them brought to any perfection till of late 
Ages. All the Artificial and Mechanical World is, in 
a manner,new ; and what you may call the Civil World 
toO 1s 1n a great meaſure:ſo. What relates to Govern- 
ment, and Laws; to Wars and Diſcipline ;- we can 
trace theſe things to their Origin, or very near it: 
The uſe-of Money and of Coins,nay the uſe of the vye- 
ry Elements ; for they tell us of the firſt invention 
of Fire by Prometheus, and the imploying of Wind or 


Water to turn the Mills and grind their Corn was #547. c.56: 


ſcarce known before the Romans ; and that we may 
think nothing Eternal here, they tell us the Ages and 
Genealogics of their very Gods. -'The meaſures of 
Time for the common uſes of life, the dividing it in- 
to Hours, with the Inſtruments for thoſe purpoſes, 
are not of an unknown date : Even the Arts for pre- 
paring Food and Clothing, Medicines and medica- 
ments, Building, Civil and Military, Letters and Wri- 
ting, which are the foundations of the World Civil : 
Theſe, with all their retinue of lefler Arts and Trades 
that belong to them, Hiſtory and Tradition tell us, 
when they had their beginning, or were very imper- 
fe&t ; .and how many of their Inventors and Inven- 
trefles were deifid. The World hath not ſtood fo 


long but we can ſtill run it up to thoſe Artlefs Ages, 


when mortals liv'd by plain Nature ; when there was 
but one Trade in the World, one Calling, to look to 
their Flocks; and afterwards to Till the Ground, 
when Nature grew leſs liberal: And may we not 
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The T heory of the Earth. Book T. 


reaſonably think. this the beginning of Mankind, or 
yery near 1t? If Man be a creature both nacurally 
ſagacious to find out its own. conyeniencies, and na- 
turally ſociable and inclin'd to live in a Commanity, 
alittle time would. make: them find' out and.farniſh 
themſelves with what was neceſſary in theſe ewoi kinds; 
for the conveniencies of-ſingle life, and the: comveni- 
encies of Societies ; they would not have hv'd infi- 
nite Ages unprovided of:them. It you ſay" Netefſiry is 
the Mother of Arts and Inventions; and there was 


no neceſlity. before; and therefore theſe things were 


ſo ſlowly invented. This 1s a good anſwer upon our 


ſuppoſition, that the World began bur fome Ages 


before theſe were: found out, and was abundant with 
all things at firſt ; and Men not very. numerous, and 


therefore were not put ſo much. to: the uſe of 'their 
wits for living commodiouſly. ' But:chis 18 no-anſwer 


upon their ſuppoſition; for if the World was Eternal 


and Men too, there were.no firſt Ages, no new and 


freſh Earth ; Men were never leſs numerous, nor the 


Earth more fruitful ; and conſequently there was ne- ' 


ver leſs neceffity at any time than 1s now. This alſo 


| brings to mind another argument againſt this opinion 


(viz.) from the gradual increaſe of Mankind. *Tis 
certain the World was not ſo populous one or two 
thouſand years ſince, as 1t 15 now, ſeeing tis obfery'd, 
in particular Nations, that within the ſpace of two or 
three hundred years, notwithſtanding all caſualties, 
the number of Men doubles. If then the Earth had 


Rood from Everlaſting, it had been over-ſtockt long | 


ere this, and would not have been capable to contain 
1s Inhabirants many Ages and Millions of Ages ago. 
Whereas we find the Earth 1s not yer ſufficiently In- 


 habiced, and there is ſtill room for ſome Millions. 


And we muſt not flie to univerſal Deluges and Con- 
flagrations to deſtroy Mankind ; for befides that the 


Earth was not capable of a Deluge in this preſenc ' 


form, nor would have becn in this form after a Con- 
flagration, Ariſtotle doth not adtut of theſe univerſal 
changes, nor any that hold the. form of the Earth 
to be Eternal. ' Bur co return co our Arts and Inyen- 
tions. 


bo 


We | 


Chap.4. T he Deluge and Diſſolution of the Earth, a 5 
. We have ſpoken of practical Arts and Inventions 
uſcful in humane life; then for Theoretical Learning 
and Sciences; there 1s nothing yet finiſh'd or compleat 
in theſe; and what is known hath been chiefly the 
production of latter Ages. How little hath been 
diſcover'd till of late, either of our own Bodies, or of 
the body of the Earth, and of the fun&tions or moti- 
ons of Nature-in either ? What more obvious, one 
would think; than the - Circulation of the Bloud ? 
What can more excite our curioſity than the-flowin 
and ebbing- of the Sea ? Than the nature of Metals 
and Minerals? Theſe are cither yet unknown,or were 
fo at leaſt till this laſt Age ; which ſeems to me to 
have made a greater progreſs than all Ages before pur 
together, ſince the beginning of the World. How 
unlikely 1s it then that theſe Ages were Eternal ? That 
the Eternal ſtudies of our Forefathers could not effect 
ſo much as a few years have done of late ?.: And the 
whole mals. of knowledge in this Earth doth not ſeem ._ 
to be fo great, bur that a few Ages more, with two _ 
or three happy Genius's in them, may-bring to light 
all that we-are capable to underſtand in this ſtate of 
mortality. GILL, 
. To thefe arguments concerning the novelty of the 
Earth, and the Origin of Mankind, I know -there are 
ſome ſhuffling excuſes made; bur they can have little 
cffe&t upon thoſe inſtances we have choſen. - And E 
would ask thoſe Eternaliſts one fair queſtion, 'What 
mark 1s there that they could expect or deſire of the 
novelty of a World, that 1s not found in this * Or 
what mark 1s there of Eternity that 1s found in this ? 
If then their opinion be without any poſitive argu- 
ment, and: againſt all appearances in Nature, it may 
be juſtly reje&ed as unreaſonable upon all accounts. 
"Tis not the bold aſſerting of a thing that makes it 
true, or that makes it credible againft eyidence. If 
one ſhould aflert that ſuch an one had liv'd from all 
Eternity, and I. could bring witneſfes that knew him 
a ſucking Child, and others that remembred him a 
School-boy, I think it would be a fair proof; that the 
Man was not Eternal. So if there be evidence, either 
in Reaſon or Hiſtory, that it 1s not. very many Ages 
G 2 | fince 
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fince Nature was in her minority, as appears by all 
thoſe inftances we have given above; fome whereof 
trace her down to her very mifancy : This, I think, 
may be taken for a good proof that ſhe 1s nor Eternal. 
And I do not doubt, but if the Hiſtory of the World 
was writ Plaloſophically, giving an account of the ſe- 
veral ſtates of Mankind mm feycral Ages, and by what 
Keps or degrees they came from their firſt rudeneſs or 
ſimplicity ro that order of things, both Intellectual 
and Civil, which the World is advanc'd to at preſent, 
that alone would be a full conviction, that the Earth 


and Mankind had a beginning. As the ftory'of Rome, - 


how it riſe from a mcan Original, by what degrees it 
increasd, and how it chang d 1ts form and govern- 
ment til] it came to its greatneſs, doth ſatisfic us very 
well, that the Roman Empire was not Eternal. 

Thus much concerning the Temporal Original of 
the Earth. -We are now to conſider the manner of 
it, and to ſhew how 1t riſe from a Chaos. I do not 
remember that any of the Ancients that acknowledge 
the Earth to have had an Original, did deny that 
Original to have been from a Chaos. We are aflur'd 
of both from the authority of Moſes, who faith, that 
in the beginning the Earth was 7ohu Bohz, withour 
form and yoid; a fluid, dark, confus'd maſs, with- 
out diſtin&tion of Elements ; made up of all variety 
of parts, but wnhout Order, or any determinate 
Form; which 1s the true deſcription of a Chaos : And 
ſo it is underſtood by the general conſent of Inter- 
preters, both '{Hebrew and Chriſtian, We need not 
therefore ſpend any tume here to prove, that the Ori- 
gin of the Earth was from a Chaos, ſecing that is 
agrecd on by all that give it any Origin. But we 
will proceed immediately to examine into what form 
it firſt riſe when 1t came out of that Chaos ; or what 
| was the primazval form of the Earth, that continued 
till the Deluge, and how the Deluge depended upon 

it, and upon its diſſolution. | 
And that we may procced in this enquiry by ſuch 
ealic ſteps as any one may readily follow, we will di- 
vide it into three Propofitions, whereof the firſt is this 
in general ; That. the Firm of the Ante-diluvian Earth, 


or 
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or of the Earth that riſe firſt from the Chaos, was different 
from the Form of the preſent Earth. 1 fay different in 
eneral, without ſpecifying yet what 'its particular 
[mi was, which ſhall be expreſt in the following Pro- 
poſition. ; | bp. -- botans 
This firſt Propoſition we have in effect prov'd in 
the Second Chapter ; where we have ſhewn, that if 


che Earth had been always in this form, it would not. 


have been capable of a Deluge z ſeeing that could 
not have been effected without ſuch an infinite maſs 
of water as could neither be brought upan the Earth; 
nor afterwards any way removed from it. But we 
will not content our ſelves with that proof only, but 
will prove it alſo from the nature of the Chaos, and 
the manifeſt conſequences.of it. And becauſe this is 
a leading Propoſition, we think 1t not 1mpfoper to 
prove it alſo from Divine authority, there being a 
pregnant paſſage to this purpoſe in the writings of 
S. Peter. Where treating .of this very ſubject, the 
Deluge, He manifeſtly puts a difference between the 
Ante-diluyian Earth and preſent Earth, as to their 
form and conſtitution. The Diſcourſe 1s in the Se- 
cond Epiſtle of S; Peter, the Third Chapter, where 
certain Deiſts, as they ſeem to haye been, Jaught at 
the prophecy of the day of Judgment,and of the Con- 
fagration of the World, uſing this argument againſt 


t, That ſince the Fathers fell aſeep, all things have conti- 


nued as they were from the beginning. | All external Na- 
ture hath continued the ſame without any remarkable 
change or alteration, and why ſhould we belicye 
(fay they ) . there. will be any ? what appearance or 
what foundation 1s there of ſuch a revolation, that all 
Nature will be diflolv'd, and the Heavens and the 
Earth conſum'd with Fire, as your prophecies pre- 
tend ? So from the permanency and mumutabilaty of 
Nature hitherto, they argu'd its permanency and im- 
mutability for the future. To this the Apoſtle anſwers, 
that they are willing to forget that the Heayens and 
the Earth of old had a particular form and conſttu- 
tion as to Water, by reaſon whereof the World that 
then was, periſht by a Deluge. And the Heavens and 
the Earth that are now, or fince the Deluge, have a 

particular 
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particular conſtitution in reference to Fire, by reaſon 
whereof they are cxpos'd to another fort of deſtructi- 
on or diſlolution, namely by Fire, or by an umverſal 
Conflagration. The words of the Apoſtle are thele; 
For this they are willingly ignorant of, that by the Word 
of God the Heavens were of old, and the Earth, conſiſting 
of Water, and by Water ;, or ( as we render it ) flanding 
out of the Water, and in the Water ; whereby the World 
that then was, being overflow'd with Water, periſht. But 
the Heavens and the Earth that are now, by the ſame 
Word are kept in flore, reſer#/d unto Fire againſt the day 
of Fudgment. We ſhall have occaſion, it may be, 
hereaftcr to give a full illuſtration of theſe words ; 
but at preſent'we ſhall only take notice of this in ge- 
neral, that the Apoſtle here doth plainly intimate 
ſome difference that was between the old World and 
the preſent World, in their form. and conſtitution ; 
or berwixt the Ante-diluvian and the preſent Earth, 
by reaſon of which difterence, that was ſubject to pe-. 
riſh by a Deluge, as this 1s ſubject to periſh by Con- 
flagration. And as this 1s the general Air and im- 
portance of this diſcourſe of the Apoſtles, which eve- 
ry one at firſt fight would difcover ;.ſo we may in ſe-. 
ycral particular ways prove from 1t our firſt Propoſi- 
tion, which now we muſt return to; ( viz.) That the 
form and conftitution of the Ante-diluvian Earth was dif- 
ferent from that of the preſent Earth. This may. be in- 
ferd from the Apoſtle's diſcourſe, firſt, becauſe he 
makes an oppofition betwixt theſe two Earths, or 
theſe two natural Worlds ; and that.not only. in re- 
ſpect of their fate, the one periſhing by Water, as the 
other will periſh by Fire, but alſo in reſpect of their 
different diſpoſition and conſtitution leading to this 
different fate, for otherwiſe his fifth verſe is ſuperflu-' 
ous, and his Inference in the ſixth ungrounded ; you 
ſee he premiſeth in the ffth verſe as the ground of 
his diſcourſe, what the conſtitution of the Ante-dilu- 
vian Heayens and Earth was, and then infers from it 
in the ſexth verſe, that they therefore periſht in a De- 
luge of water. Now if they had been the ſame with 
ours, there had neither been any ground for making 
an oppoſition betwixt them, nor any ground of ma- 
| kINg 
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king a contrary inference as-to their fate. Beſides; in 
char he implics, that the cotiftitution of the Ante-dilu- 
_ vian Earth was ſuch, as made it ſubje& to a Deluge; 

he ſhews; that it was diflerent from the conſtiturion 
of the preſent Earth 4. for the form of that'is ſuch, as 
makes it-rather incapable of a Deluge, as we have 
ſhewn 1n/ithe-ſecond Chapter: - Then we are to ob 
ſerve further, that when he-faith (verſe 6.)) that the 
firſt World periſh'd in a Deluge, or was deſtroy'd'by 
It; this is fot to be underſtood-of the Anmmare world 
only, Men'and living Creatares, | but of the Natural 
world; and the frame of it ;/'' for he had deſcrib'd it 
before by the Heavens and? the Earth, which make 
che Narural world. And: the objection of the 
Atheiſts, or Deifts rather, which he was to anſ[wer; 
proceeded: upon the Natural wotld: And laſtly, this 
periſhing of the World in a Deluge, 1s-ſet againſt, or 
compar'd with the periſhing of:the world in the Con- 
fagration,when the frame of Nature will-be diffoly'd: 
We muſt therefore, according to the tenor of the 
Apoſtte's arguing, ſuppoſe,that the Natural world was 
deſtroy'd or periſht 1n the Deluge ; and ſeeing it did 
not periſh as to matter and ſubſtance, it muſt be as 
to the form, frame, and compoſition of 1tr, that ir 
periſht ; and conſequently, the preſent Earth is of 
another form and frame from what it had be- 
fore the Deluge; which was-the thing to be pro- 
yed. ' ee, 

Laſtly; let us conſider what it 1s the Apoſtle tells 
theſe Scoffters that they were 1gnorant of : not that 
there was a Deluge, they could nor be 1gnorant of 
that ; nor doth he tell them that they were z Burt he 
tells chem that they were 1gnoratt that the Heavens 
and the Earth of old were ſo'and ſo conſtituted, after 
a different manner than they are now, and that the 
ſare of Nature was chang 'd at the Deluge. If they 
had known or attended tro this, they had made no 
ſuch objection, nor us'd any ſuch argument as they 
did againſt the future Conflagration of the world. 
They pretended that there had been no change in Na- 
ture fince the beginning, and the Apoſtle in anſwer 


tells them, that they are willingly ignorant of the firſt 
conſtitu- 


* 
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conſtitution of the Heavens, and the Earth, and of 
that change and diſſolution that happen'd to them in 
the Deluge ; and how the preſent Heavens and Earch 
have another conſtitution, whereby in like manner 
they are expos'd, in God's due time, to be conſum'd 
or diſſoly'd by Fire. - This 1s the plain, eafie and na- 
cural import of the Apoſtles diſcourſe ; thus: all the. 
parts of it are coherent, and the ſence genuine and 
appoſite, and this is a full confirmation of our firſt 
and general aſſertion, That the Ante-diluvian Earth 
was of another form from the preſent Earth. This 
hath been obſerv'd formerly/by ſome of the Ancients 
from this Text, but rhat it hath not been generally 
obſerv'd, was, partly becauſe they had no Thcory to 
back ſuch an interpretation, and make it intelligible ; 
and partly becauſe they did not obſerye, that the 
Apoſtle's diſcourſe here was an argumentation, and 
not a bare affirmation, .or ſimple contradiction to 
thoſe that rais'd the ſcruple,; 'tis an anſwer upon a 
ground taken, he premiſeth and then infers ; 1n the 
fifth and fixth Verſes, concerning the Deluge z and 
in the ſeventh, concerning the Conflagration. And 
when I had difcover'd in my thoughts from the con- 
 fideration of the Deluge, and other natural reaſons, 
that the Earth was certainly once in another form, it 
was a great aſſurance and confirmation to'me, when 
I reflected on this place of S. Peter's ; which ſeems to 
be ſo much directed 'and- intended for the ſame pur- 
poſe, or to teach us the ſame concluſion, that though 
I deſignd chiefly a Phiulolophical Theory of theſe 
things, yet I ſhould not have thought we had been 
juſt co Providence, 1f we had neglected to take no- 
tice of this paſſage and Sacred evidence ; which 
ſeems to have been left us on purpoſe, to excite our 
enquiries, and ſtrengthen our reaſonings, concerning 
the firſt ſtate of things. Thus much from Divine 
Authority : We proceed now to prove the ſame Pro- 
_ poſition from Reaſon and Philolophy, and the con- 
11 gin of the Chaos, from whence the firſt-Earth 
aroſe. = | | 
'. We need not upon this occaſion make a particular 
deſcription of the Chaos, bur only conſider it a Aa 
WH Fluid 
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Chap. 4. T he Delige and Diſſolution of the Earth. 49 
Fluid Maſs, or a Mals of all ſorts of little parts and 
particles: of matter, mixt together, and _ in 
confuſion, one with another. "Tis 1mpoſſhible that 
the ſurface of this maſs ſhould be of ſach a form and 
figure, as the ſurface of our preſent Earth is. Or that 
any concretion or conſiſtent ſtare which this maſs 
could flow into imtnediately, or firſt fettle in, could 
be of ſuch a form and figure as our preſent Earth: 
The firſt of theſe Afſertions 1s of cafie proofs for a 
fluid body, we know, whether it be water or any other 
liquor, always caſts 1t ſelf into a ſmooth and ſpheri- - 
2” ſurface; and if any parts, by chance, or by ſome 
agitation, become higher than the reſt, they do not 
continue ſo, but glide down again every way into the 
lower places, till they all come to make a ſurface of 
the ſame height, and of the ſame diſtance eyery where 
from the center of their gravity. A mountain of 
watcr 15 a thing impoſſible in Nature, and where there 
arc no Mountains, there are no Valleys. So alfo a 
Den or Cave within the water, that hath no walls 
bur the liquid Element, 15 a ſtructure unknown to Art 
or Nature ; all things there muſt be full within, and 
even and level withour, unleſs ſome External force 
keep them by violence in another poſture. But is 
this the form of our Earth, which 1s neither. regular- 
ly made within nor without * The ſurface and exte- 
riour parts are broken into all forts of incqualities; 
Hills and Dales, Mountains and Valleys; and the 
| plainer tracts of it lie generally inclin'd or bending 
one way or other, ſometimes upon an. eafie deſcent; 
and other times with a more ſenſible and uneaſie 
{tcepineſs 5 and though the great Mountains of the 
Earth were taken all away, the remaining patts would 
be more unequal than the rougheſt Sea ; whereas the 
face of the Earth ſhould reſemble the face of the calm- 
eſt Sca, 1f 1t was ſtill in the form of its firſt maſs.” 
Buc what ſhall we fay then to the huge Mountains of 
_ che Earth, which lie ſometimes in lumps or cluſters 
heapt up by one another, ſometimes extended in long 
ridges or chains for many hundred miles'in length ? 
And 'tis remarkable, that in every Continent, and in 
every ancient and original Ifland, there is either ſuch? 
| acluſter, 
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a cluſter, or ſuch a chain of Mountains. And can 
there be any more palpable demonſtrations than 
theſe are, that the ſurface of the Earth 1s not 1n the 
ſame form that the ſurface of the Chaos was, ar tha - 
any fluid maſs can ſtand or hold it ſelf in? 

' Thenfor the form of the Earth within or:under its 
ſurface, *tis. no leſs impoſſible for the Chaos to imi- 
tate that ; for 'tis full of cavities and empty places, of 
dens and broken holes, whereof ſome are open to the 
Air, and others cover'd and encloſed wholly within 
the ground. Theſe are both of them unimitable in 
any liquid ſubſtance, whoſe parts will neceſſarily 
flow together into one continued mals, and cannot 
be divided into apartments and ſeparate rooms, nor 
have vaults or caverns made within it ; the walls 
would ſink, and the roof fall in: For liquid bodies 
have nothing to ſuſtain their parts, nor any thing to 
cement them; they areall looſe and incoherent, and 
im a perpetual flux: Even an heap of Sand or fine 
Powder will ſuffer no hollownels within them, though 
they bedry ſubſtances, and though the parts of them 
being rough, will hang together a little, and ſtand a 
lictle upon an heap ; but the parts of liquors being 
glib, and.continually in motion, they fall off from 
one another, which way ſoever gravity inclines them, 
and can neither have any hills or eminencies on their 
furface, nor any hollownels within their ſubſtance. _ 

You will acknowledge, it may be, that this 1s true, 
and that a liquid maſs or Chaos, while it was liquid, 
was incapable of either the outward or inward form 
of the Earth ; but when it came toa concretion, to 
a ſtate of conſiſtency and firmneſs, thenit might go, 
you'll ſay, into any form. No, nor 1n its firſt con- 
cretion, nor in its firſt ſtate of conſiſtence ; for thar 
would be of the fame form that the ſurface of it was, 
when it was liquid; as water, when 1t congeals, the 
ſurface of the Ice 1s {ſmooth and level, as the ſurface 
of the water was before; ſo Metals, or any other 
ſubſtances melted, or Liquors that of themſelves grow 
ſtiff and harden, always ſettle into the ſame form 
which they had when they were laſt liquid, and are 
always ſolid within, and ſmooth withour, unleſs ey 
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Chap.5: The Delage and Diſſolution of the Earth: 
be caſt in a mould, that hinders the motion and flux 
of the parts. So that the firſt concrete ſtate or con- 
ſiſtent ſurface of the Chaos, muſt be of the ſame 
form or figure with the laſt liquid ſtate it was in; for 
that is the mould, as 1t were, upon which it is caſt ; 
as the ſhell of an Egg is of the like form with the 
ſurface of the liquor 1t ies upon. And therefore by 
analogy with all other liquors and concretions, the 
form of the Chaos, whether liquid or concrete, could 
not be the ſame with that of. the, preſent Earth, or 
like it: And conſequently, that-form of the firſt or 


£ 


primigenial Earth, which riſe immediately out of the 


Chaos, was not the ſame, nor like to that of the pre- 
ſent Earth. Which was the firſt and preparatory Pro- 


_ poſition we laid down to be proy'd: And this being 


prov'd by the authority both of our Reaſon and our 
Religion, we will now procecd to the Second which 


15 more particular. - . _ NR 
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The Second P rope i laid down, viz, That 


the face of the Earth before the Deluge was 
ſmooth, regular and: uniform ; without 
Mountains,. and without a Sea. T he Chaos 
out of which the World riſe s fully examin'd, and 


all its. motions obſery'd, and by what ſteps it 


wrought it ſelf into an habitable World. Some 
things in eAntiquity relating to the firſt ſtate of 
the Earth are interpreted, and ſome things in the 


 SacredWritings, The Divine Art and Geome- 
try in the conſtrufion of the firſt Earth us obſerv'd 


and celebrated. © 
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W- have ſeen it prov'd,. in the foregaing Chap: | 

. ter, That the form of the firſt or Ante-diluvy 
an Earth, was not the fame, norlike the form of the 
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' The Theory of the Earth. Boos T. 
preſent Earth; this is our firſt diſcovery at adiſtance, 
but 'tis only general and negative, tells us what the 
form of that Earth was not, bur tclls us nat expreſly 
what it was ; that muſt be our next enquiry; and ad- 
vancing one ſtep further in our Theory, we lay down 
this Second Propoſition: That the face - of the Earth 
before the Deluge was ſmooth, regular, and uniform ; 
without Mountains, and without a Sea. This 1s a bold 
ſtep, and carries us into another World, which we 
have never ſeen nor eyer yet heard any relation of ; 
and a World, it ſeems, of very different ſcenes and 
proſpects from ours, or from any thing.we have yet 
known. An Earth without a Sea, and plain as the 
Elyfaar fields; if you'travel it all over, you will not 
meet with a Mountain or a Rock, yet well provided: 
of all things requiſite for an habitable World; and 
the fame indeed with the Earth we ftill 1nhabit, only 
under another form. And this1s the great thing that 
now comes into debate, the great Paradox which we 
offer to be examin'd, and which we affirm, That the 
Earth in its firſt riſe and formation from a Chaos, was 
of the form here deſcrib'd, and ſo continu'd for many 
hundreds of years. \, one £) 
\ To examine and proye this, we muſt return to the 
beginning of the World, and to that Chaos out of 
which the Earth and all Sublunary things aroſe : "Tis 
the motions and progreſs-of this which we muſt now 
conſider, and what foxm it ſerled into when it firſt. be- 
came an babitable World, -: . .. ey, 
| Neithex is it perhaps ſach an intricate thing as we 
wagine at firſt fight, to trace a Chaos into an habi- 
table Warld; | at leaſt there is a-particular: pleaſure 
to. {ce things: in their Origin, and by - what de- 
grecs and ſucceſſive, changes they riſe into thar order 
and' ſtate we ſee them" in afterwards, when compleat- 
ed: ' 1 am (ate; if ever we. would view the paths of 
Divine Wiſdom, in the works and in the conduct of 
Nature, we muſt not only conſider how things are, 
but how they came to be ſo. 'Tis pleaſant to look 
upon a 'Tree-m the Stmmer, Warns, with its 'green 
eyes, deckt with Bloſſoms, 'or laden with Fruir, 


 ittd *caftitig a plaGig ſhade under! its ſpreading 
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ChapE. TheDelige avi Drfolutiondf the Earth. 55 
Boughs; but to conſider how this Tree with all its 
furniture, ſprang from a little Seed ; how Nature 
ſhap'd it, and fed it, in its infancy and growth ; added 
new parts, and ſtill advanc'd it by little and little, till 
ir came to this greatneſs and perfection, this, me- 
thinks, is another fort of pleaſure, more rational, leſs 
common, and which 1s properly the contemplation 
of Divine Wiſdom in the works of Nature. So to 
view this Earth, and this Sublunary World, as it is. 
now compleat, diſtinguiſht into the ſeyeral orders of 
bodies of which it confifts, every one perfect and 
admirable in its kind; this is truly delightful, and a 
very good entertainment of the mind; Bur to ſee all 
theſe 1n their firſt Seeds, as I may ſo ay; to take in. 
pieces this frame of Nature, and melt it down into 
1ts firſt principles ; and then to obſerye how the Di- 
vine Wiſdom wrought all theſe things out of confuſi- 
on into order, and out of ſimplicity into thaſt:beaurti- 

ful compoſition we now ſee them 1n; this, Ba thinks, 
is another kind of joy, which pierceth the nund more 
decp, and 1s more ſatisfactory. And to giye our ſelyes 
and others this ſatisfaction, we will firſt makea ſhorc 
repreſentation of the Chaos, and then ſhew, how, ac- 
cording to Laws eftabliſhe 1n Nature by the Divine 
Power and Wiſdom, it was wrought by degrees from 
one fort into! atorher, till a0:fexied ardengely inco an 
Hhabirable-Earchz:andithar of- fuch a frarie and: ftrw- 
ture, 49: we havodeferib/d:inthis ſecond Propoſition. 
- By the} Chaos :Junderſtand:the marrer-ofithe Earth 
and Heavetis, withoar form: or: order 5 :reducd: into'a 

fAuid maſs, whercitriave che materials and :nagredients 
of alt:b6djes, but emingled incconfufigoonchnch ang- 

ther/- As4f you ifhould ſuppoſt:all forts.:of: Metals; 

Gold, Silver, Lead;/Gc.-. meld! down together ina 

common mafs, and foimirgted,) that rhe iparts iofi ns 

6ne Metal' conld:be.difcern'd as [diftines from 'the 

re; this would be/a hide merallickChacs: Sappolt 

then the'Blemetics this: 'nnmngled;o Air; Warer: and 

Farth, which arethe'principlesof all TerreRtvial box 

dies; rnmigled; I fay; without/atip' order of Highorvor 


lower, heavicr or lighter; ſolid or volatile;:in fuclvs 


kind of confus'd mals as is here repreferned'in this 
firſt Scheme. Let 
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Let this then repreſent to us the Chaos; in which 

the firſt change that we ſhould imagine to happen 
would be. this, that the heavieſt 'and grofleſt parts 
would fink down towardsthenuddle. of it, ( for there 
we ſuppoſe - the center of its gravity) and the reſt 
would float above. : Theſe grofler parts thus, ſunk 


down and compreſs'd more and more, would harden 
by degrees, and conſtitute the interiour parts of the 
Earth. 'The reſt of the; maſs, which fwims- above; 
would be alſo divided by the ſame principle of gra- 
vity into two. orders of Bodies,-.the one ILiquud hke 
Water, the: other Volatile like Air. ' For thejmore 
fine. and ative parts difentangling :themſelvesiby. de- 

rees-from-the reſt, would mount above them ; and 
1aving motion enough: to keep them upon the. wing, 
would phy in thoſe. open places where they conſti- 
tute that body we call AIR. - The other parts be- 
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which two are generally found in compound liquors; | 
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ing grofſet than theſe, and having a more languid 
motion could not fly up and down ſeparate from 
one another, as theſe did, but ſetled in a maſs toge- 
ther, under the Air, upon the body of the Earth, 
compoſing not only Water ſtrictly ſo call'd, but the 
whole mals of liquors, or l1quid bodies, belonging to 
the Earth. And theſe firſt ſeparations being thus 
made, the body of the Chaos would ſtand in thar 
form whuch it is here repreſented in by the ſecond 
Scheme. 

The liquid maſs which encircled the Earth, was 
not, asI noted before, the mecr Element of Water, 
bur a collection of all Liquors that belong to the 
Earth. 1 mean of all that o, onogoally; lODS I 2t. 
Now ſccing there. are two chick kinds of Teprefinigh 
liquors, thoſe that are fat, ory; and. light ; and cthok 
thac arg leanand more Earthy, like common Water ; 


Wc 


56 | The Theory of the Earth. Book |: 
we cannot doubt but there were of both ſorts 1n this 
common maſs of liquids. And it being well known, 
that theſe two kinds mixt together, if lefr to them- 
ſelves and the general action of Nature, ſeparate one 
from another when they come to ſertle, as in Cream 
and thin Milk, Oil and Water, and ſuch like ; we 
cannot but conclude, that the ſame Effect would fol- 
low here, and the more oily and light part of this 
maſs would get above the other, and ſwim upon 1t. 
The whole mals being divided into two lefler maſſes, 
and ſo the Globe would ſtand as we ſee it in this 
third Figure. 
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Hitherto the changes of the Chaos are cafic and 
unqueſtionable, and would be difpatche in a. ſhorc 
time; we muſt now look oycr again theſe two great 
.maſles of the Air and Water, and confider how their 
Hmpurities or grofler parts would be diſpos'd of; for. 
wc cannot imagine bur they were both ar firſt very 

muddy 


Chap. 5. T he Deluge and Diſſdlution of the Earth; 55 _ 2 
muddy and impure: And as the Water would have  - - 7 
its ſediment, which we are not here concern'd to look. L 
after, ſo'the great Regions ofthe Air would certain- 
ly have their ſediment too 3; for the Air was as yet 
thick, groſs, and'dark ; there being an abundance of 
little Terreſtrial particles ſwimming in it ſtill, after the 

roſſeſt were ſunk down z; which, by their heavineſs 
and lampiſh figure, made their way more cafily and 
ſpeedily: ; The :lefler and: hghter which remamn'd, 
would: fink too, but more! ſlowly, and in a: longer 
time: fo as 1n ther deſcent they would meet with thae » 
oily liquor upon the face of the Deep, or upon the 
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watery maſs, which would entangle and op theri? 
from paſſing any further ; whereupon nuxing there 
with that un&tious ſubſtance, they compos'd a certain 
{Ime, or fat; ſoft, and light Earch, fpread upon the 
face of the Waters ; as 'tis repreſented in this fourth 


Figure. ; fi 
I _ Fhis 


© ."The Theory of the Earth. Book I. 
- | This thin and tender Orb of Earth increas'd till 
more and more, as the little Earthy :parts' that-were 
detain'd in .the Air could make their way' to '1t. 
Some having a long journey fromthe upper:Regions, 
and-others being very light would float up and down 
a good while, before they could - wholly :diſengage 
themſelves. and deſcend. But. this was the general 
rendezvous; which ſooner or later. they" all: gor to, 
and mingling. more and more withi that oily liquor, 
they ſuckt 1t-all up at length, and vacikh ly 3n- 
corporate: together, and: ſo: began ta:grow more ftiff 
and firm, making both but one: ſfubſtance;,which 
was the firſt concretion, or firm and conſiſtent ſub- 
ſtance that riſe upon the face of the Chaos. And the 
whole Globe ſtood 1n this poſture, as 1n Fig. the fifth, 
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It may be, you will ſay, we take our liberty, and 

- our own time for the ſeparation of theſe two liquors, 
the Oily and the Earthy, the Iighter and the heavier ; 
| and 


i& 


Chap.s. The Delupe and Diſſolution of the Earth, $9 
and ſuppoſe that done before the Air was clear'd of 
Earchy particles, that fo they might be ccatcht and 
ſtopt there in their deſcent. Whereas if all theſe par- 
ticles were fallen our of the Air before that ſeparari- 
on was made in the liquid maſs, they would fall 
down through the Water, as the firſt did, and ſo no 
concretion would be. made, nor any Earthy cruſt 
form'd upon the face of the Waters, as we here ſup- 
poſe there was. Tis true, there could be no ſuch 
Orb of Earth form'd there, if the Air was wholly 
purg'd of all its Earthy parts before the Maſs of li- 
quids began to purifie it ſelf, and to ſeparate the 
Oily parts from the more heavy : But this is an un- 
reaſonable and incredible ſuppoſition, if we conſider, 
that the maſs of the Air was many thouſand times 
greater than the Water, and would in proportion re- 
quire a greater time to be purified ; . The particles 
thac were in the Regions of the Air having a long 
way to come before they reacht the Watery mals, 
and far longer than the Oily particles had to riſe from 
any part of that maſs to the ſurface of it. Beſides, 
we may ſuppoſe a great many degrees of litcleneſs and 
lightneſs in theſe Earchy particles, ſo as'many of them 
might float in the: Air a *good. while, like Exhalati- 
ons, before they fell down. . And laſtly, we do not 
ſuppoſe the ſeparation of theſe: two liquors wholly 
made and finiſht before-the purgation of the Air be- 
gan, though we repreſent them ſo for diſtinction 
fake ; Let them begin to purifie at the ſame time, it 
you pleaſe, theſe: parts riſing upwards, and thoſe tal- 
ling downwards, they will meet in the middle, and 
unite and grow into one body, as we have deſcrib'd. 
And this body or new concretion would be increas'd 
daily, being fed and ſuppli'd both from above and bc- 
low; and having done growing, it would become - 
more dry by degrees, and of a temper of greater 
conſiſtency and firmnels, ſo as truly to reſemble and 
be fir to make an habitable Earth, ſuch as Nature in- 
tended it for. 

Bur you will further object, it may be, that ſuch 
an efte&t as this would indeed be neceſfary in ſome 
degree and proportion, but not in fuch a proportion, 
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The Theory of the Earth, Boos I. 
and in ſuch quantity as would be ſufficient to make 
this cruſt or concrete Orb an habitable Earth. This 
I confeſs appear'd to me at firſt a real difficulry, ll I . 
conlider'd better the great diſproportion there 1s be- 
twixt the Regions of che Air and the Circumference 
of the Earth, or of that exteriour Orb of the Earth, 
we are now a making ; which being many thou- 
ſand. times leſs in depth and extent than the Regi- 
ons of the Air, taken as high as the Moon, though 
- 7:0 Earthy particles, we ſpeak of, were very thinly 
diſpersd through choſe vaſt tracts of the Air, when 
they came to be colle&ed and amaſsd together upon 
the ſurface of a far leſſer Sphere, they would conſti- 
tute a body of a very conſiderable thickneſs and ſoli- 
dity. We fee the Earth ſometimes coverd with 
Snow two or three feet deep, made up only of little 
flakes or pieces of Ice, which falling from the middle 
Region of the Air, and meeting with che Earth in 
their deſcent, are there ſftoprt and: heapt up one upon 
another. Burt if we ſhould ſuppoſe little particles of 
Earth to ſhower down, not only from the middle Re- 


gion, but from the whole capacity and extent of 


thoſe vaſt ſpaces that are betwixt us and the Moon, 
we could not imagine but cheſe would conſticutelan 
Orb of Earth ſome thouſands of times deeper than 
the greateſt Snow ; which being increas'd and ſwoln. 
by thar oily liquor it fell into, and incorporatcd with, 


1t would be thick, ſtrong, and great enough in all 


reſpects to render it an habitable Earth. 

We cannot doubt therefore but ſuch a body as 
this would be form'd, and would be ſufficient in 
quantity for an habitable Earth. Then for the quali- 
ty of it, it will anſwer all the purpoſes of a Riſing 
World. What can be a more proper Seminary for 
Plants and Animals, than a foil of this temper and 
compolition ? A finer and lighter ſort of Earth mixt 
with a benign Juice, caſic and obedient to the action 
of the Sun, or of what other cauſes were imploy'd by 
the Author of Nature, for the production of things 
in the new-made Earch. Whart ſort or diſpoſition of 
matter could be more fit and ready to catch life from 
Heaven, and to be drawn into all forms that the ru- 

diments 


Chap.5. The Deluge and Diſſolution of the Earth. 6 
diments of life, or the bodies of living Creatures 
would require? What foil more proper for Vegeta-, 
tion than this warm moiſture, which conld have no 
fault, unleſs it was too fertile and luxuriant ? and 
that is no fault neither at the beginning of a World. 
This I am ſure of, that the learned amongft the An- 


cients, both Greeks, Egyptians, Phanicians, and otliers; ini; epr« 
have deſcrib'd the primigemal foi}, or the-temper of ?*"* 


the Earth, thar was the firſt ſubje& for the 'Genera- 
tion and Origin of Plants and' Amimals, after ſuch'a 
manner, as 1s truly expreſs'd, and I think with advan- 
tage, by this draught of the primigenial-Earth. 

Thus much concerning the: matter. of the firſt 
Earth. Let us reflect a little upon the form of it al- 
ſo, whether External or Internal ; whereof both do 
manifeſtly ſhew themſelves from the manner of its 
production or- formation. As to the External form, 
you ſee it is according to the Propoſition we were to 
prove, ſmooth, regular and uniform, without Mountains, 
and without a Sea. And the proot we have given of 
it is very caſfie ; The Globe of the Earth could nor 
poſſibly riſe immediately from a Chaos into the irre- 
gular form in which it 1s at preſent. The Chaos be- 
ing a fluid maſs, which we know dorh neceſſarily fall 
into a Spherical ſurface, whoſe parts are equi-diſtanc 
from the Center, and conſequently in an equal and 
cven convexity one with another. And feeing upon ' 
the diſtin&tion of a Chaos and ſeparation into ſeveral 
Elementary maſſes, the Water would naturally have 
a ſuperiour place to the Earth, 'tis manifeſt, thac there - 
could be no habitable Earth form'd out of the Cha: 
os, unleſs by ſome concretion upon the face of the 
Water. Then laſtly, ſeemg this concrete Orb of 
Earth upon the face of the Water would be of the 
ſame' form with the ſurface of the- Water it was 
ſpread upon, there being no cauſes, that we know of; 
co make: any inequality in it, we muſt conclude it 
cqual and uniform, and without Mountains ; as alſo 
without a Sea; for the Sea and all the maſs of Waters 
was enclosd within this exteriour Earth, which had 
no other bafis or foundation to reſt upon. 
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The contemplation of theſe things, and of this po- 
ſure of the Earth upon the Warers, doth ſo ſtrongly 
bring to mind certain paſſages of Scripture, that we 
cannot, without injury to truth, paſs them by in {i 
lehce. Paſſages that have ſuch a manifeſt reſemblance 

| and agreement to this form and ſigzuation of the Earth, 
that it. 15,not poſſible to believe, bur that they allude 
to ut, or rather literally expreſs 1t 5 ſuch are thoſe ex- 
preſſions-of; the Plalmiſt, God hath founded the Earth 
upon the Seas. And in another Plalm, ſpeaking gf the 
wiſdom and power of God in the Creation, he faith, 
To him who alone doth great wonders; to him that by 
wiſdom made the Heavens; to him. that extended or 
ſtretched out the Earth above the Waters. What can be 
more plain and poſitive to denote that form of the 
Earth that we have defcrib'd, and to expreſs particu- 
larly the incloſure of the Waters within the Earth, 
as we have repreſented them ? He faith in another 
*place ; By the Word of the Lord were the Heavens made ;, 
he ſhut up the Waters of the Sea as in Bags, (for ſo the 
word is to be render'd, and 1s render'd by all, except 
the Engliſh) and laid up the Abyſſe as in ftore-houſes. 
We cannot eaſily imagine any- thing more cxprels, or 
more conformable to that Syſtem of the Earth and 
Sea, which we-have propos'd here. Yet there 1s ſome- 
thing more expreſs than all this 1n that remarkable 
place in the Proverbs of Solomon, where Wiſdom decla- 
ring her Antiquity and Exiſtence before the founda- 
tion of the Earth, amongſt other things, faith ; Wher 

F he prepared the Heavens, I was there : When he drew an 
Orb over the ſurface of the Abyſſe ; or when he ſer an 
Orb upon the face of the Abyſſe. We render it 1n 
the Engliſh, a Compaſs, or Circle, but 'tis more truly 
rendred an Orb or Sphere; and what Orb or Sphert- 
cal body was: this, which at the formation of the 
Earth was built and plac'd round about the Abyſle ; 
but that wonderful Arch, whoſe form and producti- 
riizigs.y58. 0h We have deſcrib'd, encompaſling the mals of Wa- 
bn nai rig which in Scripture is often call'd the Abyſle or 


preſented by ICTs, 


the Circle 7, Deep? Laſtly, this Scheme of the firſt Earth gives 
by te Re light to that place we mention'd before of S. Peter's, 


ganz where the firſt Earth is ſaid to confi? of Water and by 
| Water : 


Prov. 8. 27. 
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Water : -and by reaſon thereof was obnoxious to a 
Deluge. The firſt part of this character 1s. plain 
from the deſcription now given : and the fecond will 
appear-in the following Chapter. In the mean time, 
concerning theſe paſlages of Scripture, which''we 
have cited, we may truly and modeſtly fay, that 
chough they would nor, it may be, without a The- 
ory premis'd, have becn taken or interpreted in this 
ſence, yet this Theory being prenus'd,' 1 dare appeal 
to any unprejudic'd perſon, 1f they have not a fairer 
and cafier, a more full and more emphatical ſence, 
when applid to-'that form -of the Earth and Sea, 
we are now ſpeaking of, than to their preſent form, 
or to any other we can imagine. | 
Thus much concerning the external form of the 
firſt Earth. 'Lert us now refle&tia little upon the In- 
tcrnal form of it, which 'confiſts of. ſeyeral Regions, 
involving one another like Orbs about the ſame Cen- 
rcr,,or of the ſeveral Elements caſt circularly about 
each other; as it appears in the Fourth and Fifth Fi- 
gure.  And' as. we have noted the External form of 
this primeval Earth, to have been markr and cele- 
brated in- the Sacred Writings; ſo. hkewiſe in the 
Philoſophy and Learning of- the Ancients, there are 
ſeveral remains and: indications of this Internal form 
and compoſition of it. For 'tis obſcryable, that the 
Ancients 1n treating'of the-Chaos, and in raiſing the 
World out of it, rang'd 1t into ſeveral Regions or 
Maſles, as we have done; and in that order ſucceſ- 
ſively, riſing one from another, as if it was a Pedi- 
gree or Genealogy. And thoſe Parts and Regions of 
Nature, into which the Chaos was by degrees divi- 
ded, they ſignifid commonly by dark and obſcure 
names, as the Night, Tartarus, Oceanus, and ſuch like, 
which we have exprelſs'd in their plain and proper 
terms. And whereas the Chaos, when 1t was firſt ſer 
on work, ran all into diviſfions, and ſeparations of 
one Element from another, which afterwards were 
all in ſome meaſure united and aflociated in this pri- 
migenial Earth ; the Ancients accordingly made Cor- 
tention the principle that reign'd in the Chaos at firſt, 
and then Love: The one to expreſs the diviſions, _ 
nc 
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The Theory of the Earth. ' Boox]: 
the other the union of all parties in this middle and 
common bond. Theſe, and ſuch like notions which 
we-find in the writings of the Ancients figuratively 
and darkly deltverd, receive a clearer light, when 
compar'd with this Theory of the Chaos ; which rc- 
preſenting every thing plainly, and in 1s natural co- 
lours, 1s a Key to their thoughts, and an 1]luſtration 
of their obſcurer Philoſophy, concerning the Origi- 
nal of the World ; as we have ſhewn at large in the 
Latin Treatiſe. | | 

There is another thing in Antiquity, relating to 
the form and conſtruction of the Earth, which 1s ve- 
ry remarkable, and hath obtain'd throughour all 
learned Nations and Ages. And that 1s the compari- 
ſon or reſemblance of the Earth to an Egg. And this 
1s not fo much for its External Figure, though that 
be true too : as for the inward compoſition of it ; 
conſiſting of ſeveral Orbs, one including another, and 
in that order, as, to anſwer the ſeveral Elementary 
Regions of which the new-made Earth was confſtitu-. 
ted. For if we admit for the 70/4 a Central fire 
( which, though very reaſonable, we had no occaſi- 
on to take norice of in eur Theory of the Chaos) and 
ſuppoſe the Figure of the Earth 0al, and a little ex- 
eended towards the Poles, as probably it was ; thoſe 
two bodies do very naturally repreſent one another ; 
as in this Scheme, which repreſents the Interiour fa- 
ces of both, a divided Egg, or Earth. Where, as the 
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Chaps: The Delage and Diſſolution of the Earth. 6+ 
two inmoſt Regions A. B. repreſent the Yolk and the 
Membrane that lies next above it ; ſo the Exterjour 
Region of the Earth (D) is as che Shell of rhe Egg, 
and the-Abyſſe (C) under it as the White that les 
under the. Shell.* And. confidering that this notion 
of the Mzndane Egg, or that the World was Oviform, 
hath been the ſence :and Language of all Antiquity; 


Latins, Greeks, Perſians, Egyptians, and others, as we Tel. Thew: . 


have ſhew'd elſewhere; I thought it worthy our no- 
tice in this place ; ſeeing 1t receives ſuch a clear and 
eaſie explication from that Origin and Fabrick we 
have given to the firſt Earth;. and alſo reflects lighc 
upon the Theory it ſelf,, and confirms it to be no ficti- 
on : This notion, which 1s a kind of Epitome or 
Image of it, having been conſery'd in the moſt an- 

cient Learning. _ | 
Thus much concerning the-farſt Earth, its produ- 
&tion and form; and concerning our Second Propo- 
ſition relating to it: Which being prov'd by Reaſon, 
the laws of Nature, and the motions of the Chaos ; 
then atteſted by Antiquity, both as to the matter 
and form of it; and confirm'd by Sacred Writers; 
we may take it now, for a well eſtabliſh'd truth, and 
proceed upon this ſuppoſition, That the Ante-diluvian 
Earth was ſmooth and uniform, without Mountains or Sea, 
to the explication of the univerſal Deluge. 
Give me leave only before we-proceed any further, 
to annex here a ſhort Adyertiſement, concerning the 
- cauſes of this wonderful ſftrufture of the firſt Earth. 
*Tis true, we have proposd the Natural Cauſes of it, 
and I do not know wherein our Explication 1s falſe 
or defective; butin things of this kind we may cafi- 
ly be too credulous. And this-ſtructure is ſo marvel 
Tous, that it ought rather to be confider'd as a parcicu- 
Jar effect of the Divine Art, than as the work. of Na- 
cure. The: whole Glabe of the' Water vaulted oyer, 
and the Exteriour Earth hanging above the Deep, 
ſuſtain'd by nothing but its own meaſures and manner 
of conſtruction: A Building - without foundation or 
corner-ſtone. .: This ſeems to. be a piece - of Divine 
Geometry or Archite&ture; and- to' thus, I think, 1sro- 
be xefcr'd that magnificent challenge which God Al-, 
K mighty 
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The Theory of the Earth. - Book I. 
tnighty made to 7ob'; Where waſt- thou when'F laid the 
foundations of the Earth* declare if thou haſt tunderftan- 
ding ; Who hath laid the meaſures thereof, if thou &noweſt ; 
or who hath ſtretched the line upon it? Whereupen are the 
foundations thereof faſtned, or who laid the-corner-flone 
thereof? When the morning Stars fang together, and all 
the ſons of God ſhoutedfor-joy. 'Moſes'allo when he had 
deſcrib'd the Chaos, faith, The” ſpivit of God mov A wp- 
0x, or fat brooding upon, the fare of the waters; with- 
out all doubr to produce - ſome-ettects there. © And 
S. Peter, when he ſpeaks of the form 'of the- Ante-di- 
luvian Earth, how it ſtood in reference to the Wa- 
rers, adds, By the Word of God, or by the Wildom of 
God it was made fo. And this fame Wiſdon of God, 
m the Proverbs,' as we obſerved before, takes ' notice 
of this very piece of work in the formation of the 
Farth. When he ſet an: Orb over the face of the Deep I 
was there. And laſtly, the Ancient Philoſophers, or at 
leaft the beſt of them, to give them their due, always 
brought in Mens or Amor, as a Supernatural prin- 
ciple to unite and confociate the parts of the Chaos; 
which was firſt done in the compoſition of this won- 
derful Arch of the Earth. Wherefore to the great 
Archite&t, who made - the boundleſs Univerſe out of 


nothing, and form'd the Earth out of a Chaos, ler 


the praiſe of the whole Work, and particularly of this 
Maſter-picce, for ever with all honour be given. 


——_—_— — 


CHA Pi. 


The diſſolution of the Firſt Earth: The Deluge en- 
_ ſuing thereupon. «And the form of the preſent 
Earth rifing from the Ruines of the Firſt. | 


WE have now brought to light the Ante-dilu-: 
VY Y  vian Earth out of the dark maſs of the Cha- 
0s; and not only deſcribed the ſurface of it, but laid 
open the inward parts,. to ſhew in-what order its Re- 
lf | g10NS 
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ions lay. Let us now cloſe it up, and repreſent the 
| Ks entire, and in Jarger proportions, more like an 
habitable World ;, as in this Figure, where you- ſee 
the ſmooth convex of the Earth, and may,- imagine 


the great Abyſle ſpread under it *; which-rwo arc *4# 


to be the only ſubject of our further contemplation: : 7 


Ta I's. EY 7 7 


In this ſmooth Earth were che firſt, Scenes of the 
World, and the firſt Generations of Mankind; it had 
the beauty of Youth and. blooming Nature, freſhand, 
fruitful, and not a wrinkle, ſcar or fracture in all its: 
body; no Rocks nor Mountains, no, hollow Caves, 
nor gaping Chanels, but even and uniform. all over. 
And the ſmoothneſs of the Earth made the face of 
the Heavens ſo too; the Air was calm and ferences, 

1 WS T7 - men 


The Theory of the Earth, PBoox 1. 
none of thoſe tumultuary motions and-conflits of 
vyapours, which the Mountains and che Winds caufc 
in ours: *Twas fuired ro a golden' Age, and to the 
firſt innocency of Nature. TT 

All chis youll fay'is well, we are got imo a plea- 
fant World indeed, bue what's this ro che purpoſe? 
what appearance of a Deluge here, where there 1s 
not ſo much as a Sea, nor half ſo much water as we 
havein this Earth? or what appearance of Moun- 
tains, or Caverns, or other irregulatitics of the Earth, 
where all is level and united? So thar inſtead of 
looſing the Knot, this tics it the harder. You pre- 
[tend to ſhew us how the Deluge was made, and you 
lock up all the Waters. within the womb. of. the 
Earth, and fet Bars and'Doors, and a Wall of impe- 
netrable ſtrength and thickneſs ro keep them there. 
And you pretend to thew us the original of. Rocks 
and Mountains,and Caverns of the Earth, and bring us 
to a wide and endleſs plain, ſmooth as the calm Sea. 

This 1s all true, and yet we are not fo far from the 
ſight and diſcovery of thoſe things as you imagine ; 


draw but the curtain and theſe Scenes will appear, 
or ſomething very like them. We muſt remember 
that S. Peter told us, that the Ante-diluvian Farth pe- 


riſh'd, or was demoliſh d; and Moſes ſaith, 


[the great 
Abyſſe was broken open at the Deluge. - Letmus then 
- ſuppoſe, that at a time appointed; by Divi Provi- 
dence, and from Cauſes made ready:to-do that great 
exccution upon a ſinful World; thgrrhis Aby/e was 
open'd, or-that the frame-of theFarth broke and fell 
down intothe&Great Aby/e.Atthisone ſtroke all Nature 

would be chang, and this ſingle a&tion would have -- 
two great and viſible Effects. The one Tranſient, 
and the other permanent. Firſt an univerſal.Deluge 
would overflow all the parts and Regions of the bro- 
ken 'Earth,during the great commorion and agitation 
_ of the Abyſſe, by the viokenc fall of the Earch into it. 
> This would be the firft-and unqueftionable effect of 
this diffolution;and all har World would be deftroy- 
ed. Then when the agicacion of che Abyfle was af. 
ſwag, and the Waters by degrees were retir'd into 

cher Chancls, and the dry land appear'd, you would 
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ſce the true image of the preſent Earth in the ruines 
of the firſt. The furface of the Globe would be di- 
vided into Land and Sea; the Land would conſiſt of 
Plains and Valleys and Meuntains, according as the 
pieces of this ruine were plac'd and difpos'd: Upon 
the banks of the Sea would ſtand the Rocks; and 
ncar the ſhoar would be Iſlands, or leffer fragments 
of Earth compaſs'd round by Water. Then as ro 
Subrerraneous Waters, and all Subterraneous - Ca- 
verns and holtowneſſes, upon this fuppoſition choſe 
things could not be otherwiſe; for the parts would 
fall hotlow in many places 1n this, as in all other 
ruines: And ſeeing the Earth fell into this Abyſle, 
the Waters at a certain height would flow into all 
thoſe hollow places and cavities z and would alſo 
fink and infinuate into many parts of the folid Earth. 
And though thefe Subterrancous Vaults or holes, 
whether dry or full of Water, would be moreor lefs _ 
in all places, where the parts fell hollow ; yet they 
would be found cfpecially about the roots of the 
Mountains, and the higher parts of che Earth ; for 
there the fides bearing up one againſt the other, they 
could not lie fo cloſe at the bottoms, but many vacui- 
ties would be intercepred. Nor are there any other 
incqualines or irregularitics obſervable in the preſent 
form of the Earth ; whether mn the ſurface of ir, or 
interiour conſtruction,, whereof this hypotheſis doth, 
not give a ready, fair, and intelligible account z and 
dorh at one view reprefent them all ro us, with their 
cauſes, as ina glaſs: And whether that Glaſs be true; 
and the Image anſwer to the Original, if you doubt of 
ir, we will hereafter examine them piece by piece: - 
Bur in the firſt place, we muſt conſider the Genera] 
Deluge, how ecafily and truly this ſuppoſition repre- 
ſents and explains 1t, and anſwers all che properties 
and conditions of 1t. | 

I think it will be cafily allow'd, that ſuch a difſo- 
Jution of the Earth as we have propos'd, and fall of ir 
into the Abyfle, would certamly make an univerſal 
Deluge; and .effectually deſtroy the old World, 
which periſh'd in it. But we have not yet particularly 


provd this diffolution, and in what manner Ee 
| ug 
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luge follow'd upon it : And to afſert things in groſs 
never makes that firm 1mpreſſion upon our. under- 


RNandings, and upon our belict,, as to ſee them de- 


duc'd with their cauſes and: circumſtances; And 
therefore we muſt endeavour to ſhew what prepara- 
tions there were in Nature for this-great diſſolution, 
and after what manner it came to paſs, and the De- 
luge in conſequence of it. _ oy 

We have noted before, that Moſes. imputed the-De- 


| luge to the diſruption of the Abyſſe; and S. Perer, 


:to the particular conſtitution of that Earth, which 
made 1t obnoxious to. be abſorpt in Water, ſo as 
our cxplication ſo far 1s juſtifiid. Bur it was below 
the dignity. of thoſe Sacred Pen-men, - or the Spirit of 
God thar- directed them, to-ſhew us the cauſes of this 
diſruption, or of thisabſorption ; this 1s left to the en- 
quiries of men. For it was neyer the defign of Pro- 
vidence, to give ſuch particular explications of Natu- 
ral things, that . ſhould make us 1dle, or the uſe of 
Reaſon unneceſlary ; but on the contrary, by deli- 
yering great concluſions to us, to excite our curioſi- 
ty and inquiſitivenels after the mechods, by which 
ſuch things - were brought ro pals: And it may be 
there 1s no greater trial or inſtance of Natural wil- 
dom, than to find out the Chanel,, in which theſc 
great revolutions of Nature, which we treat on, flow 
and ſuccced one another. TL 

Let us therefore reſume that Syſtem of the . Ante- 
diluyian Earth,which we have deduc'd from the Chaos, 
and which we find to anſwer S.Peter's deſcription, and 
Moſes his account of the Deluge... This Earth could nor 
be obnox1ous to a Deluge, as the Apoſtle ſuppoſeth ic 
to have been, but by a diſſolution ; tor the Abyſle was 
enclos'd within its bowels. And Meſes doth: in effect 
tell us, there was ſuch a diſſolution, when he ſaith, The 
fountains of the great Abyſſe were broken open. For foun- 
cains are broken open no otherwiſe 'than 'by breaking 
up the ground that covers them: We muſt therefore 
here enquire in what order, and from what cauſes 
the frame of this exteriour Earth was diflolv'd, and 
then we ſhall ſoon ſee how, upon that diſſolution, the 
Deluge immediately prevail'd and overflow'd all the 
parts of 1t. Wo I do 


\t 
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I do not think it in the power of humane wit wo 
determine how long this frame would ftand, how 
many Years, or how many Ages; but one would 
ſoon imagine, that this kind of ſtructure would nor 
be perpetual, nor laſt indeed many thouſands of Years, 
if one: conſider the effect that. the heat of the Suri 
would have upon:it, and the Waters under it; dty- 
ing and: parching' the one, and rarifying the other 
into vapours. For we' muſt conſider, that the courſe 
of the: Sun/at that time, or: the poſture 'of the Earth 
to the Sun; was: ſuch, thar there was no. diverſity or 
alternation of ſeaſons in the Year, as there is now; 
by reaſon' of which alternation, our Earth 1s kepr: in 
an equality of temper, the contrary ſeaſons balancing 
one another; fo as what -moiſture the heat of the 
Summer ſucks out-of the Earth, "tis repaid in the Rains 
of the next Winter; and what chaps were made in 
it, are filFd up again, and the Earth reduc'd to its 
former conſtitution. Bur if we ſhould imagine a 
continual. Summer, the Earth would proceed in dri- 
neſs ſtill more and more, and the cracks would be 
wider and pierce deeper into the ſubſtance of it : And 
fuch a-continual Summer there was, at leaſt an equa- 
lity of ſeaſons in the Ante-diluvian Earth, as ſhall be 
prov d in the following Book; concerning Paradiſe, 
In the-mean time this being ſuppos'd, let us conſider 
what effe&t it would have upon this Arch of the ex- 
tcriour Earth, and the: Waters under 1t. 

We cannot believe, but that the heat of the Sun, 
within the ſpace of ſome hundreds of years, would 
have reduc'd this Earth to a: conſiderable degree of 
drineſs 1n certain parts; and alſo have much rariffd 
and exhaFd the Waters under'it: And confidering 
the ſtructure of-that Globe, the' exteriour cruſt, and 
the Waterslying round under it, both expos'd to che 
Sun, -we may fitly compare it to an Aoljpile,. or an 
hollow Sphere with Water 1n it, which the heat of 
the Fire rarifies and turns into Vapours and Wand. 
The Sun here 1s as the Fire, and the cxteriour Farth 
1s as the Shell of the Aolipile, and the Abyfle as the 


Water withinit; now when the heat of the Sun had 


pierced through the Shell and reacht the Warers, it 
| began 
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| began to rarific them, and raiſe them into Vapours; 


which rarefa&tion made them. require more ſpace and 
room than they needed before, while they Jay cloſe 
and quiet. .And finding themſelves pen'd in by the 
exteriour Earth, they preſsd with violence againſt 


that Arch, to make it yield and give way to their di- 


latation and eruption. So we ſce all Vapours and 
Exhalations enclos'd within the Earth, and agitated 
there, ſtrive to break out, and often ſhake the ground 
with their attempts to get looſe. And in the compa- 
riſon we us'd'of an Molipile, if the . mouth of it be 
ſtopt that gives the vent; the Water rarifid will burſt 
the Veſſel with its force. And che reſemblance of the 
Earth to an Egg, which we usd beforc, holds alſo 
in thisreſpet ; Re when it heats before.the Fire, the 
moiſture and Air within being rariftd, makes it often 
burſt the Shell. And I do the more willingly men- , 
tion this laſt compariſon, becauſe I obſerve that ſome 
of the Ancients, when they ſpeak of the dofEtrinc of ' 
the Mundane Egg, lay, that after a certain period of 
time it was broken. | 
But there 1s yet another thing to be conſider in 
this caſe; for as the heat of the Sun gave force to 
theſe Vapours more and more, and made them more 
ſtrong and violent; ſo on the other hand, it alſo 
weaken'd more and more the Arch of the Earth, that 
was to reſiſt them; ſucking out the moiſture that 
was the cement of 1ts parts, drying it immoderately, 
and chapping it in ſundry places. And there being 
no Winter then to: cloſe up. and unite its parts, and 
reſtore the Earth toits former ſtrength and compact- 
nels, tt grew more and more diſposd to a difloluti- 
on. And at length, theſe preparations in Nature be- 
ing made on either fide, the force of the Vapours in- 
creas'd, and the walls weaken'd, which ſhould bave 
kept them in, when the appointed time was come, 
that All-wiſe Providence had defign'd for the puniſh- 
ment of a ſinful World, the whole fabrick brake, 


and the frame of the Earth was torn 1n pieces, as by 


an Earthquake; and thoſe great portions or frag- 
ments, into which it was divided, fell down into the 
Abyſle, ſome in one poſture, and ſome 1n another. 

| This 


Chap.6. The Delnge and Diſſolution of the Earth; + 

This 1s a ſhort and general account how. we may 
conceive the diflolution of the firſt Earth, and an 
univerſal Deluge arifing upon it. And: this manner 
of diſfolution hath ſo many examples in Nature eve: 
ry Age, that we need not inſiſt farther upon the Ex- 
plication of it. The generality of Earthquakes ariſe 
from, like cauſes, and often end 1na like effect, a par- 
tial Deluge, or Inundation of the place. or Country 
where they happen; and of theſe we have ſeen ſome 
inſtances even in our own times : But whenſoever it 
ſo happens, that the Vapours and Exhalations ſhut up 
in the caverns of the Earth, by rarefaction or. com- 
preſſion © come to be ſtraitned, they. ſtrive every way 
to ſer themſelves at: hberty, and often break their pri- 
ſon, or the cover of the Earth that kept them 1n ; 
which Earth upon. that diſruption falls into the Sub- 
terrancous Caverns that lie under it: And if it fo 
happens that thoſe Caverns are full of Water, as genc- 
rally they are, if they be. great or deep, _that City or 
tract of Land 1s drown'd. And allo the fall of ſuch 2 
maſs of Earth, with its weight and bulk, doth often 
force out the Water ſo impetuouſ]y, as to throw it 
upon all the Country round about. There are innu- 
merable examples in Hiſtory ( whereof we ſhall men- 
tion ſome hereafter) of Cities and Countries thus 
ſwallow'd up, or overflowd, by an Earthquake, and 
an Inundation ariſing upon it. And according to the 
manner of their fall or ruine, they either remain'd 
wholly under water, and perpetually drown'd, as So- 
dom and Gomorrha,Plato's Atlantis, Bura and Helice, and 
other Cities and Regions 1n Greece and A/ia ; or they 
partly emerg'd, and became dry Land again; when 
( their ſituation being pretty high ) the Waters, after 
their violent agitation was abated,retir'd into the low- 
er places, and into their Chanels. 

Now if we compare thele partial diſlolutions of the 
Earth with an umverſal diſſolution, we may as eaſily 
conceive an univerſal Deluge from an univerſal Diſlo- 
lution, as a partial Deluge from a partial. If wecan 
conceive a City, a Country, an Hland, a Continent 
thus ablorpt and overflown; if we do but enlarge 
our thought and imagination a little, we may con- 
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ceive it as well of the whole Earth. And it ſeems 
ſtrange to me, thatnone of the Ancients ſhould hit 
upon this way of explaining the umverſal Deluge ; 
there being ſuch frequent inſtances 1n all Ages and 
Countries of Inundations made in this manner, and 
never of any great Inundation made otherwiſe, un- 
leſs in maritim Countries, by the irruption of the 
Sea into grounds that lic low. 'Tis true, they would 

not ſo cafily imagine this Diflolution, becauſe they 
did not underſtand the true form of the Ante-diluvian 
Earth ; but, methinks, the examination of the Deluge 
ſhould have led them to the diſcovery of that : For 
obſerving the difficulty, or impoſhibility of an uni-. 
verſal Deluge, without the Diſſolution of the Earth; 
as alſo frequent inſtances: of theſe Diflolutions ac- 
compan!'d with Deluges, where the ground was hol- 
low, and had Subterraneous Waters; this, methinks, 
ſhould have prompted them to 1magine, that thoſe 
Subrterraneous Waters were univerſal at that time, or 


extended quite round the Earth ; ſo as a diſſolution 


of the exteriour Earth could not be made any where, 
but it would fall into Waters, and be more or leſs 
overflow'd. And when they had once reacht this 


thought, they might conclude both what the form 


of the Ante-diluvian Earth was, and that the Deluge 


| came to paſs by the diſſolution of 1t. But we reaſon. 
- with eaſe about the finding out of things, when they 


are once found out ; and there 1s but a thin paper- 
wall ſometimes between the great diſcoveries and a 
perfect ignorance of them. Let us proceed now to 


_ conſider, whether this ſuppoſition will anſwer all che 


conditions of an univerſal Deluge, and ſupply all the 
defects which we found in other Explications. 
The great difficulty propos'd, was to find Water 
ſufficient to make an univerſal Deluge, reaching to 
the tops of the Mountains ; and yet that this Water - 
ſhould be tranſient, and after ſome time ſhould ſo re- 
turn into its Chanels, that the dry Land would ap- 
pear, and the Earth become again habitable. There 
was that double impoſſibility in the common opini- 
on, that the quantity of water neceſlary for ſuch a 
Deluge was no where to be found, or could no way 


bs 
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be brought tpon the Earth; and then if it was 
brought, -could\no way. be remoy'd again. Our ex- 
plication quite _ off the edge of this Objection ; 
for, performing the fame effect with a farleſs quanti- 
ty of Water, 'tis both cafie to be found,and _ 
mov'd when the work is done. When the exteriour 
Earth was broke, and fell into the Abyſle, a good 
part of it was cover d with water by the meer depth 
of the Abyſle it fell into, and thoſe parts of it that 
were. higher than the Abyſle was deep, and conſe: 
quently would ſtand above it 1n a calm water, were 
notwithſtanding reacht and overtop'd by the waves, 
during the agitation and violent commotion of the 
Abyſle. ' For it is not imaginable what the commoti- 
on of the Abyſſe would be upon this diſſolution of the 
Earth, .nor to what height its waves would be thrown; 
when thoſe prodigious fragments were tumbled down 
into it. Suppoſe a ſtone of ten thouſand weight ta-. 
ken up into, the Air. a nule or two, and then let fall 
into x Bhs of the Ocean, I do not believe but 
that the daſhing of the. water upon that. impreſſion; 
would riſe as high as a Mountain. But ſuppoſe a 
mighty Rock or - heap of Rocks to fall from thac 
height, or a great Iſland, or a Continent ; theſe would 
expel the waters out of their places, with ſuch a force 
and violence, as to fling them among the higheſt 


Clouds; 4: be; unep by 7s by | 
*Tis incredible to. what height, ſometimes great 
Stones and Cinders will-.be thrown, at the eruptions 
of fiery Mountains; and the preſſure of a great maſs 
of Earth falling intothe Abyſle, though it bea force of 
another; kind, .could: not but: impel. the water with ſo 
much ſtrength,. as would carry.it.up toa great heighe 
in the Air;zand to the top of-any,thing, that lay in 
its. Way,.any eminency, or high fragment whatſoever: 
And then rowling. back again, 1twould ſweep down 
with it whatſoever it ruſht upon, Woods, : Buildings, 
living Creatures,. and carry them-All headlong into: 
the great gulf... Sometimes a mals. of water would be 
quite ſtruck-off and ſeparate frony the reſt, and toſt 
through the Air like. a flying.Riyer ; but, the com. 
mon motion of the waves was to; climb up the hills. 
; 2 * Qr 
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or inclin'd: fragments, and then return into the val- 


| leys and deeps again, with a perpetual fluctuation 


going and coming, aſcending and deſcending, til] the 
violence of them being ſpent by degrecs, they ſerled 
at-laſt in the places allotted for them ; where bounds 
are ſet that they cannot paſs over, that they return not 
again to cover the Earth. | | 
Neither is it to be wonder'd,: that the great Tu- 
mult of the waters, and the extremity of the Deluge 
laſted for fome months; for beſides, that the firſt 
ſhock and commotion of the Abyfle was extremely v1i- 
olent, from the general fall of the Earth, there were 
ever and anon ſome fecondary ruines; or ſome parts 
of the great ruine, that were nor well ſctled, broke 
again, and made new commotions: And 'twas a con- 
ſiderable' time before'the great fragments that fell, 


_ and their leſſer dependencies could be fo adjuſted and 


fred, as to reſt ina firm and immoveable poſture: 
For the props and ſtays whereby they lean'd one upon 
another, or upon the bottom of the Abyſle, often 
fail'd, either by the incumbent weight, or the violence 
impulſes of the water againſt them; and fo renew'd, 
or continu'd the diſorder and confuſion of the Abyfle. 
Beſides, we are to obſerve, that theſe great fragments 
falling hollow, they-inclosd and bore down with 
them under their concave ſurface a great- deal of 
Air; and while the water compals'd theſe fragments, 
and overflow'd them, the Air could not readily ger 
out of thoſe priſons; but by degrees, as the Earth 
and Water above wonld give way; fo as this would 
alſo hinder the ſetrtement of the Abyſle, and the re- 
tiring of the Water into thoſe Subterrancous Chanels, 
for ſome tithe. '| Bur -at- length, when this Air had 
found a-vent, and” left its place to the Water, and 
the runes; both primary and ſccondary, were ſetled 
and fixt, then the Waters of che Abyſlſe began to ſettle 
£00, and - the dry*Land to appcar ; firſt the: rops of 
the ' Monntains, then the high Grounds, then the 


Plains and 'the reſt of 'the Earth. And this gradual 


ſubfidency'of theAbyfe ( which Moſes alfo hath parti- 
calatly-nored) -and difcoyery of the ſeyctal parts of 
the Earth; 'would alf6 cake up a conſiderable _ 

1 wy Thus 


Thus a new World appear'd, or the Earth put on 
its new form, and became divided into Sea and 
Land; and the Abyſſe, which from ſeveral Ages, even 
from the beginning of the World, had lain hid in the 
womb of the Earth, was brought to light and diſco- 
verd; the greateſt part of it conſtituting our preſenc 
Ocean, and the 'reſt filling the lower cavities of the 
Earth: Upon the Land appear'd the Mountains-and 
the Hills, and the'Iands in the' Sea, and-the Rocks 
upon the ſhore. . And 1ſo the Divine. Pt@vidence, ha- 
ving prepar'd Nature for ſo great a change, at one 
ſtroke diffolv'd the frame of the old Warld; and made 
us a new'one out of its ruines, which we now inhabir 
{ince the: Deluge. ' All which things being thus: ex- 
plain'd, deduc'd, and ſtated, we now. add -and' pro- 
nounce our Third and laſt Propoſition; That the dif- 
ruption of the abe or diſſolution of the primeval Earth 
and its fall into the Abyſſe, was the cauſe of the Univerſal 
Deluge, and of the deftraftion of the old World. 
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That the Explication we hevegiven of an Univerſal 


Deluge i not an Idea only, but an account of 

that really came to paſs in this Earth, and the 

' true Explication of Noah's Flood ; as #® prov'd 
by eArgument and from Hiſftory.. An Exami- 

.  nationof Tehom-Rabba, or, the great Abyſſe, 

- and that bjit the Seacannot be maderſtood; - nor 

the Subterraneous Waters, as they are at preſent. 

| What the true Notion and Form of it was, . col- 

'  Tefled. from: Moſes and. other. Sacred Writers ; 

T he frequent alluſrons in. Scripture.to the. opening 

and ſhutting the Abyſſe, and the als fille 

of Scripture m its reflettions on the Origin, and 

the Formation of the Earth. Obſervations on 


Deucalion's Deluge. 
E have now given an account of the firſt 
vv great revolution of Nature, and of the Uni- 
verſal Deluge, in a way that 1s intelligible, and from 
cauſes that anſwer the greatneſs of the effect z We 
have ſuppos'd nothing but what 1s alſo prov'd, both 
as to the firſt form of the Earth, and as to the man- 
ner. of its Diſſolution: and how far from that would 
evidently and neccflarily ariſe a general Deluge; 
which was that, which put a period to the old World, 
and thefixt ſtate of things. And though all this hath 
been deducd in due order, and with connexionand 
conſequence of one thing upon another, fo far as 1 
know, which 1s the true evidence of a Theory; yer ir 
may not be ſufficient ro command the Aſſent and Be- 
licf-of ſome perſons, who will allow, it may be, and 
acknowledge, that this 1s a fair Idea of a MRI 
a - luge 


=> 
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lage in general, and of the deſtryQtion of a World 
by it; but this may be only an 1dea, they'll fay; we 
deſire it may be prov'd from ſome collateral argu- 
ments, taken either from Sacred Hiſtory, or from ob- 
« ſervation, that this hath really been exemplified upon 
the Earth, and that Noah's Flood came to pals this 
way. And ſecing we have deftgn'd this firſt Book 
chiefly for the Explication of Noah's Deluge, I am 
willing to add here-a Chapter or two extraordinary 
upon this occaſion ; to ſhew, that what we have de- 
liver'd is more than an ea, and that it was in this very 
way that Noah's Deluge came to pals. But they who 
| have not this doubr, and have a mind to ſee the iſſue 
of the Theory, may $kip theſe two Chapters, if 
they pleaſe, and proceed to the following. 

To fatisfie then the doubtful in this particular, .let 
us lay down in the firſt place that concluſion which 
they ſeem to admit, viz. That this 1s a poſſible and 
conſiſtent Explication of an Univerſal Deluge ; and 
let's ſee how far this would go, it well confider'd, 
towards the proof of what they deſire, or towards the 
demonſtration of Noah's Deluge 1n particular. Ir is 
granted on both hands, that there hath been an Uni- 
verſal Deluge upon the Earth, which was Noah's De- 
luge; and it is alſo granted, that we have given a 
poſlible and conſiſtent Idea of an Univerſal Deluge; 
Now we have proy'd oo L and ITT. that all other 
ways aſſign'd for the Explication of Noah's Flood are 
falſe or impoſſible ; therefore it came to pals in that 
poſhble way which we have proposd. And if we 
have truly prov'd, in the foremention'd Chapters, the 
impoſſibility of it 1n all other ways, this argumenta- 
tion 1s undemiable. Beſides, we may argue thus, As 
It 1s granted that there hath been an Univerſal Deluge 
upon the Earth ; fo I ſuppoſe it will be granted thar 
there hath been but one: Now the diflolution of the 
Earth, whenſoever it happen'd, would make one uni- 
verſal Deluge, and therefore the only one,. and the 
ſame with Noah's. That fuch a . Diſſolution as we 
have deſcrib'd, would make an univerſal Deluge, I 
think, cannot be queſtion'd; and that there hath been 
ſuch a diſſolution, beſides what we have _— - 
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ledg'd, ſhall be prov'd at large from natural Obſer- 
vations upon the Form and Figure of the - preſent 
Earth, in the Third Se&tion and laſt Chap. of this Book ; 
In the mean time we will proceed to Hiſtory, both 
Sacred and Profane, and by comparing our Explica- 


- tion with thoſe, give further aſſurance of its truth 
and reality. | 


Gen. 7.11. 


- }In the firſt place, it agrees, which is moſt conſide- 

rable, with Moſes's Narration of - the Deluge ; both 
as to the matter and manner of it. The matter of 
the Deluge Moſes makes to be the Waters from above, 
and the Waters from below ; or he diſtinguiſhes the 
cauſes of the Deluge, as we do, into Superiour and 
Inferiour; and the Inferiour cauſes he makes to be 
the diſruption of the Abyſle, which is the principal 
part, and the great hinge of our Explication. Then 


| as to the manner of the. Deluge, the beginning and 


ver. 17, 18, 
19,20. Cap. 8. 
32 5+ 


the ending, the increaſe and decreaſe, he ſaith it 
increas'd gradually, and decreaſt gradually, by go- 
ing and coming ; that 1s after many repeated fluEtua- 
tions and reciprocations of the waves, the waters of 


* the Abyſle began to be more compos'd, and to re- 


tire into their Chanels, whence they ſhall never re- 


turn to cover the Earth again. This agrees wholly 


with our Theory; we ſuppoſe the Abyſſe to have 


been under an extream commotion and agitation by 


the fall of the Earth into it, and this at firſt encreaſt 


more and more, till the whole Earth was faln; Then 
continuing for ſome time at the height of its 
rage, overwhelming the greateſt Mountains, it after- 
wards decreaſt by the-like degrees, leaving firſt the 
tops of the Mountains, then the Hills and the Fields, 
till the Waters came to be wholly drawn off the 
Earth into their Chanels. | 

It was no doubta great overſight in the Ancients, 
to fancy the Deluge like a great ſtanding Pool of wa- 
ter, reaching from the bottom of the Valleys to the 
tops of the Mountains, every where alike, with a 'le- 


vel and uniform ſurface; by reaſon of which miſta- 


ken notion of the Deluge, they made more water ne- 
ceſlary to it than was poſhble ro be had, or being 
had, than it was poſſible to get quit of again ; for 

1Þ _ there - 


a 
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there are no Chanels jn the Earth that could hold 
ſo much water, either to give it, or to receive it. 


And the Pſalmiſt ſpeaking of the Deluge, as it ſeerns via. $:. 4+. 
to me, notes this violent commotion of the Abyſle.## in loc. 
The Waters went up by the Mountains, came down by the py 
Valleys unto the place which thou haſt founded for them. v*l-8, 5: 


I know ſome interpret that paſlage of the ſtate of the 
waters in the beginning, when they cover'd the face 
of the whole Earth, Gen. 1. 2: but that cannot be, 
becauſe of what follows in the next Verſe ; Thou haſt 
ſet a bound that they may not paſs over ; that they turn not 
again to cover the Earth. Which 1s nor true, if the 
preceding words be underſtood of the ſtate of the 
waters at the beginning of the World ; for they did 
paſs thoſe bounds, and did return fince that time to 
cover the Earth, namely at the Deluge: Bur it theſe 
words be refer'd to the time of the Deluge, and the 
ſtate of the waters then, *tis both a juſt deſcription of 
the motion of the Abyſle, and certainly true, that the 
waters ſince that time are ſo ſctled in their Chanels, 
that they ſhall never overflow the Earth again: As 
we are aſſured by the promuſe made to Noah, and 
that illuſtrious pledge and confirmation of it, the 
Rainbow, that the Heavens alſo ſhall never pour out fo 
much waters again; their ſtate being chang'd as well 
\ as that of the Earth, or Sea, from what they were be- 
fore the Deluge. | 
But before we leave Meoſes's Narration of the De- 
| Jage, we muſt examine further, what 1s, or can be 


underſtood by his TEHOM-RABBA, or preat ;,, _— 


Abyſe, which he faith was broken up at the Deluge; 
for this will help us to diſcover, whether our Expli- 
cation be the ſame with his, and of the ſame Flood. 
And firſt we muſt conſider, whether by the Tehom- 
Rabba, or Moſaical Abyfle can be underſtood the Sea 
or Ocean, under that form we ſee it in at preſent; 
and *tis plain, methinks, that the Sea cannot be un- 
derſtood by this great Abyſle, both becauſe the Sea 
1s not capable upon any diſruption to make ſuch an 
univerſal Deluge; and becauſe the Narration of Mo- 
ſes, and his expreſſions concerning this Abyfle, do 
not agree to the Sea. Some = the Ancients _— 
7 
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did imagine, that the waters of the Sea were much 
higher ani the Land, and ſtood, as 1t were, on an 
heap; fo as when theſe waters were let looſe, they 
overflow'd the Earth, and made a Deluge. But this 
is known to be a groſs miſtake ; the Sca and the 
Land make one Globe, and the Waters couch then- 
{clves, as cloſe as may be, to the Center of.this Globe 
in a Spherical convexity ; ſo that if all the Mountains 
and Hills were ſcal'd, and the Earth made eyen, the 
Waters would not overflow its ſmooth furface; much 
leſs could they overflow it in the form that it 15 now 
in, where the Shores are higher than the Sca, the In- 
land parts than the Shores, and the Mountains ſtill 
' far above all: So as no diſruption of the Sca could 
make an umverſal Deluge, by reaſon of its ſituation. 
But beſides that, the quantity of Water contain'd m 
the Sea is no way ſufficient to make a Deluge in the 
preſent form of the Earth; for we have ſhewn before, 
Chap. 2. that Eight ſuch Occans as ours would be 
little enough for that purpoſe. Then as to the cx- 
preflions of Moſes concerning this Abyfle, if he had 
meant the Seca by it, and that the Deluge was made 
by the diſruption of the Sea, why did he not fay ſo ? 
There is no mention of the Sea in all the Hiftory of 
the Deluge: Moſes had mention'd the Sea before, Ger. 
I. 10. and usd a word that was common and known 
to ſignific the Sea ; And if he had a mind to expreſs 
the ſame thing here, why ſhould he not uſe the ſame 
word and the ſame term? In an Hiſtorical relation 
we ule terms that are moſt proper and beſt known ; 
but inſtead of that he uſeth the ſame term here thacr . 
he did, Gen. 1. 2. when he faith, Darkneſs was upon the 
face of the Abyſſe, or of the Deep, as we render ut ; there 
the Abyfle was open, or cover'd with darknels only, 
namely before the exteriour Earth was form'd ; Here 
the ſame Abyſle is mention'd agam, but cover'd, by 
the formation of the Earth uponat; and the covering 
of this Abyſle was broken or clover afſunder, and the 
Waters guſhr out that made the Deluge. This I am 
fare is the moſt natural uncerpretation or fignification 
of this word, according as it 15 usd in Moſes's wri- 
cings. Furthermore, we muſt obſerye what __ 

alt 
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ſaith concerning this Abyſſe, and whether that will | 
agree with the Sea or no ; he ſaith the Fountains of the _ 
great Abyſſe were broken open; now if by the great 
Abyſſe you underſtand the Sea, how are its Fountains 
broken open ? To break open a Fountain, is to break 
open the ground that covers it, and what grourid co- 
vers the Sea ? So that upon all conſiderations, either 
of the word that Moſes here uſeth, Tehom-Rabba, or of 
the thing affirmed concerning 1t,breaking open. its Foun- 
rains; 'or 'of the effe&t following the breaking ope 
1ts Fountains, drowning of the Earth ; from all theſe 
heads it '1s manifeſt, that the Sea cannot be under- 
ſtood by the great Abyſle, whoſe difruption was the 
cauſe of the Deluge. Fg ts 
And as the Moſaical Abyſle cannot be'the Sea, fo 
neither can 1t be choſe Subterrancous waters that are 
diſperſt in the Cells and Caverns of the Earth ; for as 
they are now lodg'd within the Earth, they are not 
one Abyſſe , but ſeveral: Cifterns and Receptacles of 
water, in ſeveral places, eſpecrally under'the roots of 
Mountains and Hills ; -ſeparate one from another, 
ſometimes by whole Regions and Countries inter- 
pos'd. 'Befides what Fountains, if they were broken 
up, could let out this water, or bring it upon the face 
of the Earth 2 When we ſink a Mine, or dig a Well, 
. the waters, when uncover'd, do nor leap out of their 
places, or-out of thoſe Cavities, and flow upon the 
Farth ; *Tis not as if ybu open'd a-Vein, where the 
Bloud fſpirts out, and riſeth higher than its Source ; 
but as when you take off the cover of a Veſfel, the 
water doth not fly our for that : So if we ſhould nna: 
gine all the Subterrancous Caverns of the Earch un- 
cover'd, 'and the waters laid bare, there they would 
lie unmoy'd in their beds, if the Earth did not fall 
into them to force them up. Furthermore, if theſe 
waters were any way cxtracted and laid upon the ſur- 
face of the ground, nothing would be gain'd as'to the 
Deluge by that, *for as much water would run into: 
theſe holes again when the Deluge begun to rife; fo 
that this would be bur an uſeleſs labour, and turn to 
no account. And Jaſtly, theſe waters are no way 
ſufficient for quantity to' anſwer to the Moſaical 
| M 2 Abyſle, 
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Abyſle, or to be the principal cauſe of the Deluge, as 
_ that was. 5 
Now ſecing neither the Sea, as 1t. 1s at preſent, nor 

_ the Subterrancous waters, as they are at preſent, can 
anſwer to the Moſaical Abyſſe, we are ſure there 1s no- 
thing in this preſent Earth that can anſwer, to it. 
Let us then on the other hand compare. 1r-with that 
Subterraneous Abyſle, which we have found in the 
Ante-diluyian Earth, repreſented E Fig. 2, -and -ex- 
amine their characters and correſpondency .: . Firſt, 
Moſes's Abyſle was cover, and Subterraneous, for the 
Fountains of it are ſaid to haye been cloven or burſt 
open ; then. it was vaſt and capacious; and tlurdly, 
it was fo diſpos'd, as to be capable of a diſruption, 
that would cauſe an umverſal Deluge to the Earth. 
Our Ante-diluvian Abyſle anſwers truly to all theſe 
characters; 'twas in the womb of the Earth ; the 
Earth was founded -upon thoſe Waters, as the Pſal- 
miſt ſaith; or they were enclos'd within the Earth 
as in a Bag. Then for the capacity of it, it con- 
tained both all the waters now 1in the Ocean, and all 
thoſe that are diſpers'd in the Caverns of the Earth : 
And laſtly, it is manifeſt its ſituation was ſuch, that 
upon a diſruption or diſſolution of the Earth which 
| coverd it, an univerſal Deluge would ariſe. Seeing 
then this anſwers the deſcription, and all the proper- 
ties of the Moſarical Abyſle, and nothing elſe will, how 
can we 1n reaſon judge it otherwiſe than the ſame, 
and the very thing intended and propos'd in the Hi- 
ſtory of Noah's Deluge under the name of Tehom- 
Rabba, or the great Abyſſe, at whoſe diſruption the 
World was overflowd. And as we do not think it 
an unhappy diſcovery to have found our (with a mo- 
ral certainty) the ſeat of the Moſaical Abyſle, which 
hath been almoſt as much ſought for, and as much in 
vain, as the ſcat of Paradiſe ; ſo this gives us a great 
aſſurance, that the Theory we have given of a genc:- 
ral Dcluge, is not a meer [dea, but is-ro be appropri- 
atcd to the Deluge of Noah, as a true explication of 
It, h 


And 


And tg proceed now from Moſes to. other Divine 
writers 3 That our Deſcription is a reality, both as 
ta the Ante-diluvian Earth, and as to..the Ddlug 

we may-further be convinc'd from way. | 
concerning thoſe two things. 'S; Petey (auth, that: thy 
conſtitutian of the Ante-diluvian Farthiwas ſuch, in 
reference to the Waters, that by reaſan of thar it was 
obnoxiqus to a. Deluge ; we ſay theſe Waters wers 
the great Abyſe it ſtood upon, by raſan whereaf 
that World was really exposd to a Deluge; and over; 

whelm'd in it upon the diſruption of this: Abyfle, as 
Moſes witneſſes. *Tis true, S. Peter doth not ſpecific 
| what thoſe waters were, nor mention cither the Sea, 
or the Abyfſe; bur ſeeing Moſes tells us, that it was 
by the waters of the Abyſle that. the Earth. was over. 
whelm'd, S. Peter's waters muſt-þe underſigod of th 
ſame Abyſfle, becauſe he ſuppolgth them the cauſe o 
the ſame Deluge. And, I think, the Apoftle's dil- 
courſe there cannat receiye a better illuſtration, than 
from Meſfes's Hiſtory of the Deluge. Moſes diſtin- 
guiſhes the cauſes of the Flood inta thoſe that belong 
to the Heavens, and thoſe that belong to the Earth ; 
the Rains and the Abyſle : S, Peter allo diſtinguiſherh 
the cauſes of the Deluge into the conſtitution of the 
Heavens, 1n reference to 1ts waters'z and the conſti- 
cution of the Earth, in reference to its waters ; and 
no donbt they bath aim at the ſame cauſes, as they 

refer to the lame effe&t ; only Mofes meptiqns the im- 
mediate: cauſes, the Rains and the Waters of the 
Abyſle ;. and S. Peter mentions the more remote and 

tundamental caulſcs, that conſtitution of the Heavens, 

and that conſtitution of the Earth, in reference to 

their reſpedtiye waters, which made that world ob- 

noxious to a Deluge : And theſe two ſpeaking of Ne- 

ah's Deluge, and agreeing thus with one another, and 

both wich us, or with the Theory which we have gr 

ven of a General Deluge, we may ſafely conclude, that 

it 1s no unaginary Idea, but a true account of that 

Ancient Flood, whereof Moſes hath left us the Hiſto- 
Wh; | th 
And ſeeing the right underſtanding of the Moſaical 
Abyſſe 1s ſafhicient alone to prove all we have dehver'd 
* CONCEININg 
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concerning the Deluge, as alſo concerning the frame 


of the Ante-diluvian Earth, give me leave to take no- 
tice here of ſome other places of Scripture that ſeem 


- manifeſtly to deſcribe this ſame form of the Abyſle 


I6. 
58. 


with the Earth above it, Pſal. 24. 2. He founded the 


Earth upon the Seas, and eftabliſh'd it upon the Floods ; 
and Pſal. 136. 6. He ſtretched out the Earth above the 
Waters. Now this Foundation of the Earth upon the 
Waters, or extenſion of it aboye the Waters, doth 
moſt aptly agree to that ſtructure and ſituation of the 
Abyfle and the Ante-diluyvian Earth, which we have 
aſſign'd them, and which we have before deſcrib'd ; 
bur very improperly and forc'dly to the preſent form 


'of the Earth and the Waters. In that ſecond place 


of the Pſalmiſt, the word may be render'd either, he 
flretch'd, as we read it, or he ot and confolidated the 
Earth aboye the Waters, as the Vulgate-and Seprua- 
gint tranſlate it : For 'tis from the ſame word with 
that which is uſed for the Firmament, Gen. 1. So 
that as the Firmament was extended over and around 
the Earth, fo was the Earth extended over and abour 
the Waters, in that firſt conſtitution of things; and 1 
remember ſome of the Ancients uſe this very compa- 
riſon of the Firmament and Earth,to expreſs the ſitua- 
tion of the Paradiſtacal Earth in reference to the Sea 
or Abyſle. | 5 

There 1s another remarkable place in the Pſalms, 
to ſhew the diſpoſition of the Waters in the firſt 
Earth; Pſal. 33. 7. He gathereth the Waters of the Sea 
as in a Bag, he layeth up the Abyſſes in florehouſes. This 
anſwers very fitly and naturally to the place and diſ- 
poſition of the Abyfle which it had before the Deluge, 
inclos'd within the vault of the Earth, as in a Bag or 
In a Storehouſe. I know very well what I render here 
in a Bag, 1s render'd in the Engliſh, as an heap ; bur 
that tranſlation of the word ſeems to be grounded on 
the old Error, that the: Sea 1s higher than the Land, 
and ſo doth not make a true ſence. Neither are the 
two parts of the Verſe fo well ſuited and conſequent 
one to another, if the firſt expreſs an high ſituation 


of the Waters,and the ſecond a low one. And accor- 


dingly the Vulgate, Septuagint, and Oriental Verſions 
_— and 


and Paraphraſe, as alſo Symmachus, St. Ferome, and 
| Baſil, render it as we do here; in a Bag, or by tcrms 
equiyalent. WES 5 ns 

To theſe paſſages of the Pſalmift, concerning the 
form of the Abyfle and the firſt Earth, 'give me leave 
to add this general remark; that they are commonly 
uſhered in, or followed, with ſomething of Admirati- 
on in the Prophet.” We obſery'd before, that. the 
formation of the:farſt Earth, after ſuch a wonderful 
manner, being a piece of Divine Axchure&ture, when 
It was ſpoken of 1n Scripture, it was uſually afcrib'd 
co a particular Providence, and accordingly we ſee 1n 
theſe places now mention'd, ithar it 1s fill made the 
object of praiſe and adnuration:: In chat 136: Pſalw 
tis reckon'd among the wonders of God, Yerſ. 4, 5,6: 
Give praiſe 10 him who alone doth gneat wanuers; To him 
that by wiſdom made the Heavens :: To him that flretched 
| out the Earth above the Waters: And in like manner, 
in that 33 Pſalm, 'us joyn'd with. the forming of: the 
Heavens, and made the. ſubjze& ofithe:'Divine Power 
and Wiſdom : Verſ. 6, 7, 8,9: By the word: of the Lord 
were the Heavens made, and all the: oft of: them by the 
breath of his mouth; He. gathereth the Waters of the Sea 
rogether, as in a Bag, he layeth up the 1Abyſſe in Store. 
houſes. Let all the Earth fear the Lord ; Let all the In- 
babitants of the World fland in'awe of hjm'; For he ſpake, 
and it was ; he commanded, and it fiood faſt. Namely, 
all things ſtood in that wonderful; poſture 4n which 
the Word of his Power and Wiſdom had eftablithr 
them. David often made the works of Nature, and 
the External World, the matter of his Meditations, 
and of his praiſes and Philoſophical Devotions ; re- 
fleting fometumes upon the preſent form. of the 
World, and ſometimes upon the prumitive form:of 
It: And though Pocrical expreſſions, as:the Pſa/ns ave; 
{cldom are ſo determinate and diſtin&, bue that they 
may be interpreted more than one way, yet, | chink; 
It cannot but be acknowledg', that thoſe expreſſions 
and paſſages that we hayc inſtanc'd in, are more fair- 
Iy and aptly underſtood of the Ancient form of the 
Sea, or the Abyſle, as it was enclos'd within the 
Earch, than of the preſent form of it in an open'Cha- 
nel. There 
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There are. alſo in the book of Zob many. noble re 
fleftions upon the works-of Nature, and upon the 
formation of the Earth and the Abyſle ; whereof thar 
in; Chap. 26. 7. He ſtretcheth out the North over the 
Empty places, and hangeth the Earth upon nothing, ſeems 


_ ro: parallel the cxpreflion of David; He firetched out 


the Earth upon the Waters; 4or the word we render the 
empty place is TOHU, . which/1s applid to the Chaos 
and the firſt: Abyſle,. Gen,/1, 2. and the hanging the 
Earth upon nothing 1s mach more wonderful, if it be 
underſtood of the: firſt habitable Earth, that hung 
over the Waters, ſuſtain'd by nothing but its own - 
peculiar. form, and the hbration of its parts, than if 
tbe underſtood of the preſent Earth, and the whole 
body of it; for if.it be'1n 1ts Center or proper place, 
whither ſhould: it ſink further , or whither ſhould ir 


g0\?. But. this paſſage, together with the foregoing 


and following Verſes, requires a more critical exami- 
nation than this Diſcourſe wall cafily bear. 
12 There is another remarkable diſcourſe in Fob, that 


contains many things to our preſent purpoſe, *tis Chap. 


38. where God reproaches Fob with his ignorance of 
what paſs'd at the beginning of the World, and the 
formation of the Earth, Yerſ. 4, 5, 6. Where waſt thou 
when I laid the foundations of the Earth 2 Declare if thou 
haft underflanding : Who hath laid the meaſures thereof, 
if thou knoweft ; or who hath firetched the line upon it 2 
Whereupon are the foundations thereof faftned, or who laid 
the corner-ſtone ? All theſe queſtions have far more 
force and Emphaſis, more propriety and elegancy, if 
they be underſtood of the firſt and Ante-diluvian 
form of the Earth, than if they be underſtood of the 


preſent; for in the preſent form of the Earth there 


15. no Architecture, no ſtructure, no more than in a 
ruine; or at leaſt none comparatively to what was in 
the firſt form of x. And that the exteriour and ſu- 
perficial part of the Earth 1s here ſpoken of, appears 
by the rule and /ine applid to it ; but what rule or 
regularity is there in the ſurface of the preſent Earth ? 
what line was usd to leycl its parts ? But in its ori- 
ainal conſtruction when it lay ſmooth and regular in 
its ſurface, as if it had been drawn by rule and line 

In 
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in every part; and when it hung poisd upon the 
Deep, without pillar .or foundation ſtone, then juſt 
proportions were taken, and eyery thing plac'd by 
weight and meaſure:.'And this; I doubt not, was that 
artificial ſtructure here alluded to, and when this 
work was finiſht,: then. the morning Stars ſang topether, Verf. ©: 
and all the ſons of God ſhouted for joy. 
- . Thus far tlte queſtions proceed. upon the form and 
conſtruction of the firſt Earth'; in the following 
verſes (8,9,10;11:) they proceed upon. the demol:- 
tion of that Earth, the opening the. Abyfle; and the 
preſent ſtate of both. 0r whoſhat up the Sea with doors - 
"when it brake forth, as if it had ifſud out of a womb? 
Who candoubt but this was at the breaking open of - 
the Fountains. of the Abyſſe, Gen. 7. 11. when the waters 
guſht out,as our of the great womb ' of Nature; and 
by reaſon of that confuſion and perturbation of Air 
and Water that riſe upon it, a.thick miſt and dark- 
neſs was round the Earth, and all things as in a ſecond 
Chaos, When I made the cloud the garment thereof, and 
" thick darkneſs a ſmadling band for it, and brake up for it 
ny decreed place, aud made bars: and doors. Namely, 
(raking the words as thus uſually render'd) the preſent 
Chanel of the Sea'was made when the Abyſle was 
broke up, and at the ſame time were made the ſhory 
Rocks and Mountains which are the bars and boun- 
darics'of the Sea. : And. ſaid bitherto ſhalt thou come 
and no further; and here ſhall thy proud waves be ſtay d. 
Which laſt ſentence ſhows, rhat this cannot be under- 
ſtood of the firſt diſpoſition of: the waters as they 
were before the Flood, for their proud waves broke 
thoſe bounds, whatſoever they were, when: they over- 
flow'd the Earth in the: Deluge,. - And that the womb 
- which they broke out of was thegreat Abyfle, The 
* Chaldee Paraphraſe: in. this place doth exprefly menti- 755 
on; and what can be underſtood by the womb of the TR\an 
Earth, but that Subterrancous capacity im which the 
Abyſſc lay ? Then that which followeth, 1s a defcripri- 
on or repreſentation of the great Deluge that enſa'd; 
and of that diſorder in Nature; that was then, and 
how the Waters were ſerled and Bounded after-' 
wards. Not unlike the deſcription in the 104 Pſaimy 
N BE 
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zer[.6, 7,8, 9. and thus much for thelc places in the 
book of 7b. | . 

There remains a remarkable diſcourſe in the Proverbs 
of Solomon, relating to the Moſaical Abyſle; and not 
only to that, but to the Origin of the Earthin gene- 
ral; where Wiſdom declares her antiquity. and pre-ex- 
iſtence to all the works of this Earth, Chap. 8. verſ. 23. 
24, 25, 26,27,28. TI was ſet up from everlaſting, from 
the beginning, ere the Earth was. When there were no 
Deeps or Abyſſes, I was brought forth ; when no fountains 
abounding with water. Then in the 27. verſe, When he 
prepared the Heavens, I was there ; when he ſet a Compaſs 
pon the face of the Deep or Abyſſe. When he eflabliſhed 
the Clouds above, when he ſtrengthned the fountains of the 
Abyſe. Here is mention made of the Abyfe, and of 
the Fountains of the Abyſſe, and who can queſtion, 
bur that the Fountains of the Abyfle here, are the 
ſame with the fountains of the Abyſle which Moſes 
mentions, and were broken open, as he tells us, at 
the Deluge? Let us obſerve therefore what form Wif 
dom gives to this Abyſle, and conſequently to the Mo- 
faical: And here ſeem to be two expreſſions that de- 
' termine the form of it, 2erſe 28. He ftrengthned the 
fountains of the Abyſſe, that 1s, the cover of thoſe 
Fountains, for the Fountains could be trengthned 
no other way than by making a ſtrong cover or Arch 
over them. And that Arch 15cxpreſt more fully and 
diſtinly in the foregoing verſe, When he prepar d the 
Heavens, Iwas there; when he ſet a Compals on the face 
of the Abyfſe; we render it Compaſs, the word ſignifies 
a Circle or Circumference, or an Orb or Sphere. So 
there was in the beginning of the World a Sphere, 
Orb or Arch ſer round the Abyſle, according to the 
teſtimony of Wiſdom, who was then prefent. And 
this ſhews us both the form ot the Moſaical Abyfle, 
which was included: within this Vault: and the form 
of the habitable Earth, which was the outward ſur- 
face. of this Vault, or the cover of the Abyſle that 
Vas broke up at the Deluge. 

:-And thus much, I think, is ſufficient ro have noted 
out of Scripture, concerning the Moſaical Abyfle, to 
diſcover the form, place and ſituation of it; _ I 

q ave 
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have done the more largely, becauſe that being de- 

termin'd, it will draw 1n eaſily all the reſt of our The- 

ory concerning the Deluge. I will now only add one 

or two general Obſervations, and ſo conclude this 

diſcourſe; The firſt Obſervation 1s concerning the 

Abyſſe; Namely, that the opening and ſhutting of the 

Abyſe, 1s the great hinge upon which Nature turns in 

this Earth : This. brings another face of things, other 

Scenes and a new World upon the. ſtage: And accor- 

dingly it 1s a thing often mention'd and alluded toin = 

Scripture, ſometimes 1n a Natural, ſometimes in a 

Moral or Theological ſence ; and in both fences, our 

Saviour ſhuts and opens as he pleaſeth. Our Saviour, 

who 1s both Lord of Nature and of Grace, whoſe Do- 

minion is both in Heaven and in Earth, hath a 

double Key; that of the Abyſſe, whereby Death and 74 r:. rs, 

Hell are in his power, and all the revolutions of Na- 75:14 + 

ture are under his Conduc&t and Providence ; And 20. r, >. 3: 

the Key of David, whereby he admits or excludes 7c ,. -. 

from the City of God and the Kingdom of Heaven 7 22. 2+: 

whom he pleaſeth. Of thoſe places that refer to the 


ſhutting and opening the Abyſle in a natural ſence, 1 
cannot but particularly cake notice of that in ob, 
Chap. 12.werſ. 14, 15. God breaketh down, and it cannot & Chap. 1;, 
be built again: he ſnutteth up man, and there can be no '* 


_ : Behold, he withholdeth the waters, and they dry 
0 


up ; alſo he ſendeth them out, and they overturn the Earth. 
Though theſe things be true of God in lefſer and 
' common inſtances, yet to me it .1s plain, that they 
principally refer to the Deluge, the opening and ſhur- 
ting the Abyſle, with the diſſolution or ſubverſion of 
the Earth thereupon; and accordingly they are made 
the great effects of the Divine Power and Wiſdom in 
the foregoing Verle, With God is wiſdom and ſtrength, Vf :;. 
he hath counſel and underſtanding; Behold, þe breaketh 
down, &c. And alſo in the concluſion 'tis repeated 
again, With him is ſtrength and wiſdom; which ſolemmty ;-..-; 
would ſcarce have been us'd for common inſtances of 
his power. When God 1s {aid to build or pull down; 
and no body can build again, 'tis not to-be: under- 
ſtood of an Houſe or a Town, God builds and un-. 
builds Worlds; and who ſhall build up: that Arch 
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that was broke down at the Deluge? Where ſhall they 
lay the Foundation, or how ſhall the Mountains be 
rear'd up again to make part of the Roof ? This is the 
Fabrick, which when God breaketh down, none can 
build up again. He withholdeth the waters and they dry 
up: As we ſhew'd the Earth to have been immode- 
rately chapt and parcht before its diffolution. He 
ſendeth them forth and they overturn the Earth. What 
can more properly expreſs the breaking out of the 
watcrsat the diſruption of the Abyſle? and the fub- 
verſion or diflolution of the Earth in conſequence of 
it? *Tis true this laſt paſſage may be applied to the 
breaking out of waters in an ordinary Earthquake, 
and the ſubverſion of fome part of the Earth, which 
often follows upon it; but it muſt be acknowledged, 
that the ſence is more weighty, it it be refer'd to the 
great Deluge, and the great Earthquake which laid 
the World in ruines and in water. And Philoſophi- 
cal deſcriptions in Sacred writings, hike Prophecies, 
have often a lefler and a greater accompliſhment and 
interpretation. 

I could not paſs by this place without giving this 
ſhort Explication of it. We proceed now to the ſe- 


cond Obſervation, which 1s concerning the ftile of 


Scripture, in moſt of thoſe places we have cited, and 
others upon the ſame ſubject. The refletions that 
are made in ſeveral parts of the Divine writings, up- 
on the Origin of the World, and the formation of 
the Earth, ſeem to me to be writ in a ſtile ſomething 
approaching to the nature of a Prophetical ftile, and : 
to have more of a Divine Enthuſtaſm and Elocution 
in them, than the ordinary text of Scripture ; the ex- 
prefſions are lofty, and ſometimes abrupt, and often 
figurative and difguis'd, as may be obſerv'd in moſt 
of thoſe places we have made ufe of, and particularly: 
in that ſpeech of Wiſdom, Prov. 8. where the 26. werfe 
1s ſo obſcure, that no two Verfions that I have yer - 
met with, whether Ancient or Modern, agree in the 
Tranſlation of that Verſe. And therefore though 1 
tally believe that the conſtruction of the frrit Earth 
15:really intended in thofe words, yer feerng 1t could 
nor-be made out clear without a long and - critical 

Tf ls dilcuſlion 
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diſcuſſion of them, I did not think it proper to be in- 
ſiſted upon here. We may alſo obſerve, that where- 
as there is a double form or compoſition of the 
Earth, that which it had'at firſt, or till the Deluge, 
and that which it hath ſince; ſometumes the one, and 
ſometimes the other may be glancd upon in theſe 
Scripture phraſes and deſcriptions; and fo there may 
be in the ſame diſcourſe an intermixture of both: 
And it commonly happens ſo in an Enthuſfiaſtick or 
Prophetick ſtile, that by reaſon of the cagernels and 
trembling of the Fancy, it doth not always regularly 
follow the ſame even thread of* diſcourſe, but ſtrikes 
many times upon ſome other thing that hath. relation 
to it, or lies under or near the fame view. Of this 
we have frequent cxamples in the Apocalypſe, and in 
that Prophecy of our Saviour's, Matth.24. concerning 
the deſtruction of Ferzſalenz, and of the World. But 
notwithſtanding any ſuch uneyenneſs or indiftin&tneſs 
in the ſtile of thoſe places which we have cited con- 
cerning the Origin and form of the Earth, we may at 
leaſt make this remark, that if there never was any 
other form of the Earth but the prefent, nor any 
other ſtate of the Abyſle, than what .it is in now; 'tis 
not imaginable what ſhould give occaſion to all thoſe 
expreflions and paſſages that we have cited ; which be- 
ing fo ftrange in themſclves and paradoxical, ſhould 
yet ſo much favour, and fo fairly comply with our 
ſuppoſitions. Whar I have obferv'd in another place; 7:4. 747. 
mn treating of Paradiſe, that the expreſſions of the An- ** © © 
cient Fathers were very extravagant, if Paradiſe was | 
nothing bur a lite plot of ground in Meſopotamia, as 
many of late have fanfied; may in lik& manner be 
 obſery'd concerming the ancient Earth and Abyfle, if 
they were 1n no other form, nor ' other ſtate tharr 
what they are under now, the expreffions of the Sa- 
cred Writers concerning them are very flirange and 
inaccountable, without any fufficient ground, or ary 
jaft occaſtion for ſuch uncouth repreferitations. Tf 
there was nothing intended or refer'd to 1 thoſe de- 
{criptions, bue the prefent form arid ſtare of the 
Earth, thar is ſo well known; that in defcribmg of i 
there woyld be nothing dark or myſterious, nor any 
OCCa- 
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occaſion for obſcurity in the ſhle or expreſſion, 
whereof we find ſo much in thoſe. So as, all things 
conſider'd, what might otherwiſe be made an except- 
on to ſome of theſe Texts alledg'd by us, iz. that 
| they are too obſcure, becomes an argument for us: as 

implying that there 1s ſomething more intended by 


them, than the preſent and known form of the Earth. 


And we having propos'd another form and ſtructure 
of the Earth, to which thoſe characters ſuit and an- 
{wer more eaſily, as this opens and giyes Iight to thoſe 
difficult places, ſo it may be reaſonably concluded to 
be the very ſence and notion intended by the holy 
Writers. | | 

And thus much, Ithink, is ſufficient to have obſerv'd 
out of Scripture, to verific our Explication of the De- 
luge, and our Application of it to Noah's Flood, both 
according to the Moſaical Hiſtory of the Flood, and 
according to many occaſional refletions and diſcour- 
ſes diſpers'd in other places of Scripture, concerning 
the ſame Flood, or concerning the Abyfle and the 
firſt form of the Earth. And though there may be 
ſome other paſſages of a different aſpect, they will be 
of no force to diſprove our concluſions becauſe they 
reſpect the preſent form of the Earth and Sea; and 
alſo becauſe expreſſions that deviate more from the 
common opinion, are. more remarkable and more 
proving ; 1n that there 1s nothing could giye occaſi- 
on to ſuch, but an intention to cxprelsthe very truth. 
So, for inſtance, if there was one place of Scriprure 
that ſaid the Earth was mov'd, and ſeveral that ſeem'd 
ro imply, that the Sun was mov'd, we ſhould have 
more regard to that one place for the motion of the 
Earth, than to all the other that made againſt it ; 
becauſe thoſe others might be ſpoken and underſtood 


according to common opinion and common belief, 


but that which affirm'd the motion of the Farth, 
could not be ſpoke upon any other ground, but only 
for truth and inſtruction ſake. TI leave this to be 
applrd to the preſent. ſubject. 


Y 


Thus much for the Sacred writings. As to the. 


Hiſtory of the ancient Heathens, we cannot expect an 
account or Narration of Noah's Fiood, under that 
| iti name 
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name and notion;,but.it may be of uſe to obſerye 
two things out of that Hiſtory. Firſt, that the Inun- 
dations recorded there came generally to paſs in the 
manner we have deſcribd the Unmyerſal Deluge; 
namely, by Earthquakes and ancruption of Subterra- 
neous waters, the Earth being broken and . fallingin.: 
and of this we ſhall eIfewhere-grve a full accountont 
of their. Authors.: : Secondly, that Dexra/ron's Deluge 
n particular, which 1s ſapposd by maſt-ak, the Anci- 
ent Fathers to repreſent Noah's Flood, is laid tot have 
been accompanied with a gaping or diſruption. of the | 
Earth ; Apollodorus faith, that the Mounrams of 7 hef- 3:41.16. : 
ſaly were divided aſunder, or ſeparate one front ano- 
ther at that time: And Lciar ( de dee Syris ) tells a 
very remarkable ſtory to this purpoſe, concerning 
Deucalion's Deluge, and. a ceremony obſery'd in the 
Temple of H7eropolis, in commemoration of it ; which 
ceremony -ſeems to haye been of. that nature, as mn- 
plid that there was an opening of the'Earth at the 
time of the Deluge, and that the waters ſubſided into 
that again when the Deluge ceaſt. He faith, that 
this Temple at Hzeropolis was built upon a. kind of 
Abyſle, or had a bottomleſs pit, or gaping of - the 
Earth in one part of it, and the:people of Arabia and 
Syria, and the Countries thereabouts twice a year re- 
pair'd to this Temple, and brought with them every 
one a veſſel of water, which they pour'd:out upon 
the floor of the 'Temple, and madea kind of an Inun- 
dation there 1n memory of Deacalion's Deluge z and 
this watcr ſunk by degrees into a Chafm or opening 
of a Rock, which the Temple . ſtood: upon, and fo 
left the floor dry again. And this was a rite folemn- 
ly and religiouſly pertorm'd both by the Prieſts and:by 
the People. It Moſes had left:ſuch a Religious rite 
among the Fews, I ſhould not have doubted to have 
interpreted 1t concerning his Abyfle, and the retiring 
of the waters into 1t; but the actual diſruption of the 
Abyſle could not well be repreſented by any ceremo- 
ny. And thus much concerning the preſent queſtion, 
and the true | application of our Theory to MNoah's 


Flood, 
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Fl CHIP. VIE 
The particular Hiſtory of Noah's Flood # explain'd 


inall the material parts and. circumſtances of it, 

according to the preceding Theory. Any ſeeming 

| «ir removed, and the whole Seftion con- 

cluded, with a Diſcourſe how far the Deluge may 

be lookt iipon as the effett of an ordinary Provi- 
dence, and how far of an extraordinary. 


AY JE have now proved our Explication of the 
1 Deluge to be more than an Idea, or to be a 
true piece of Natural Hiſtory ; and it may be the grea- 
teſt and moſt remarkable that hath:yer been ſince the 
beginning of the. World. We: have ſhown it to be 
the real account of Noah's Flood, according to Au- 
thority both Divine. and Humane; and I would wil- 
hingly proceed one ſtep further, and declare my 
thoughts concerning the manner and order wherein 
Neah's Flood came to paſs; in what method all thoſe 
things happen'd and fucceeded one another, that 
make up the Hiſtory of 1t, as cauſes or cfftects, or 
other parts or circumſtances : As how the Ark -was 
born upon the - waters, what effect the: Rains had; 
at what time the Earth broke, and the: Abyfle was 
open'd; and what the condition of the Earth : was 
upon the ending of the Flood, and ſuch like. But 
I defire- to propoſe my thoughts concerning [theſe 
things only as conjectures, which I: will ground as 
near as I can- upon Scripture and Reaſon, and am 
very willing they ſhould be re&tifi'd where they 
happen to be amiſs. I know how: ſubject we are 
to miſtakes in theſe great and remote things, when 
we deſcend to particulars ; but. I am willing to 
expoſe the Theory to a full crial, and to ſhew the 
way for any to examine it, proyided they do it with 


equity 
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equity: and: incerity::;: I-have;no'other deſign than to ; 
contribute my endeavours to-find out the truth in a 
ſubject of ſo great importance, 'and :wherein: the 
World hath hitherto had: ſo little farisfaftion + And 
he that:in-an obſcure argument:propoſeth an Hypothe- 
fis that reacheth. from end to:end, though it be'nor 
exact in every particular, 'tis not without a' good: ef 
fect; for-1t gives'aim to others to take their meaſures 
berter, and opens: their invention” in; a:matter which 
otherwiſe, .it may be, would have been .impenetrable 
to them :.: As he that makes the firſt way:through a 
thick: Forcſt, though: ic be:hoti the fireighteſt and 
ſhorteſt, deſerves berter, and hath done more; than he 
that makesiir ſtraghter and ſmoother afterwards. -- 
-. Providence that-ruleth: all-rhings and all-Ages, af- 
ter the Earth: had ſtood above ſixteen hunirelſ Years, 
thought. fit ro. put! a period: to that World, and ac- 
cordingly, it was reveaFd to Noah, that for the wick: 
edneſs and degeneracy: of men," God would deſtroy 
mankind- with: the: Earth (Geav6: £3.) in'a Deluge: of 
water ; whereupon: he was commanded;:in-order to 
the preſerving of Himſelf and Family, as a ſtock for 
the new World, to build a' great Veſſel or Ark, to 
float upon the waters, and had inſtructions given-him 
for the building of it both as to the matter and as to 
the form. "Noah believed the word of God, though 
againſt his ſenſes, and all external appearances; and 
ſet himſelf to work to build an Ark, according to the 
directions given, which after. many years:labour was 
finiſh'd ; whilſt che incredulous . World , ſecure 
enough, as they thought, againſt a. Deluge, 'continu'd 
ſtill in their exceſſes and infolencies, and Jaught at the 
admonition of Noah, and at. the folly of his defign of 
building an extrayagant machine, a floating houſe, to 
fave himſelf from animaginary-Inundation;; for they 
thought 1t no leſs, ſecing it was to be. in an Earth 
where there was. no Sea, nor. any Rain. neither in 
thoſe parts, according to the ordinary courſe of Na- 
ture; as ſhall be ſhown in the ſecond Book of this 
Treatiſe. | > RES Sf TER SC Ea ITN 
Bur when the appointed time was come, the Hea-. 
vans began to melt, and m= Rains to fall, and theſe 
| | Wers 
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were the firſt ſurprizing caulcs and preparatives to rho. 
\Deluge s They tell, we fuppoſe; throughour- che face 
of the whole Earth ; which could not but have a con- 


fiderable efteft on that Earth, being/even and fmooth, 
without Hills and cmincancics, and might lay 1t all un-' 


_ der water:to-fome depth; fo as the Ark, if it could not 


float upon thoſe Rain-waters, at lcaft raking the ad- 
vantage of a Riycr, or of a Dock or Ciſtern made to 
reccive them.it nught be a-float before the Abyile was 
broken open. For I do not ſuppoſe the Abyfle broken 
open before any rain fell ; And when the opening of 
the Abyſle and of the Flood-gatcs of Heaven arc: men- 
tion'd together, I am apt to think thoſe Flood-gactes 
were diſtin&t from;the common rain, and were ſome- 
thing more violent and impetuous. So that there 
9 4 be preparatory Rains before the diſruption of 


the Abyſfe : and I do not know but thoſe -Rains, fo 


covering up. and cncloſing the Earth on'cycry ſide, 
might providentaally. contribute to the diſruption of 
it; not only by ſoftning and weakning the Arch of 
the Earth in the bottom of thoſe-cracks and Chaſms 
which were made by the Sun, and which the Rain 
would firſt run into, but eſpecially by topping on a 
ſudden all the pores of the Earth, and all cyaporation, 
which would make the Vapours within ſtruggle more 
violently, as we get a Fever by a Cold ; and it may 
be in that ſtruggle,the Doors and the Bars were broke, 
and the great Abyilc guſhr out, as out of a womb. 
How when the Rains were faln, we may ſup- 
poſe the-face of the Earth cover'd over with water ; 
and whether it was theſc waters that S. Peter refers to, 
or that ofthe Abyflc afterwards, I cannot tell, when 
he faith in his firſt Epiſtle, Chap. 3. 20. Noah and his 
Family were fav d by water ; ſo as the watcr which de- 
royd the reſt of the World, was an inſtrument of 
their conſervation, in as much as it bore up the Ark, 
and kept: 1t 'from that impctuous ſhock, which it 
would have had, if cither it had ſtood upon dry land 
when the Earth fcll, or if the Earth had been difloly'd 
without any water on it 'or under it. However, things 
being thus prepar'd, let us ſuppoſe the great frame 
of the extcriour Earth to have broke at this time, oy 
: the 
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che Fountains of the great Abyſle, as Moſes ſaith, to 
have been then open'd, from thence would iſſue, up- 
on the fall of the Earth, with an unſpeakable vio- 
lence, ſuch a Flood of waters as would oyer-run and 
overwhelm for a time all choſe fragments which the 
Earth broke into, and bury in one common Grave all 
Mankind, and aſl the Inhabitants of the Farth. Be- 
ſides, if the Flood-gates of Heaven were any thing di- 
' ſtint from the Forty days Rain, their effuſion, *ris 
likely, was at this: ſame time when the Abyſſe was 
broken open ; for the ſinking of the Earth would 
make an extraordinary cho of the Regions of 
the Air, and that crack and noiſe that muſt be in the 
falling World, and 1n the colliſion of the Earth and 
the Abyſſe, would make a great and univerſal Con- 
cuſſion above, which things together, muſt needs ſo 
ſhake, or ſo ſqueeze the Atmoſphere, as to bring 
down all the remaining Vapours ; Burt the force of 
theſe motions not being equal throughout the whole 
Air, but drawing or preſſing more in ſome places 
than in other, where the Center of the convulfion 
was; there would be the chiefeſt collection, and there 
would fall, not ſhowers of Rain, or ſingle drops, but 
great ſpouts or caskades of water ; and this is that 
which Moſes ſeems to call, not umproperly, the Cata- 
rats of Heaven, or the Windows. of Heaven being ſet 
Open. F 
: Thus the Flood came to its height ; and 'tis nor 
ealic to repreſent to our ſelves this ſtrange Scene of 
things, when the Deluge was 1n 1ts fury and extremi- 
ty; when the Earth was broken and ſwallow'd up in 
the Abyſle, whoſe raging waters riſe higher than the 
Mountains, and fill'd the Air with broken waves, 
with an univerſal miſt, and with thick darkneſs, fo as 
Nature ſeem'd to be in a ſecond Chaos; and upon 
this Chaos rid the diſtreſt Ark, that bore the ſmall re- 
mains of Mankind. No Sea was ever ſo tumultuous 
\as this, nor is there any thing in preſent Nature ro be 
compar'd- with the diforder of theſe waters; All the 
Poetry, and all the Hyperboles that are us'd in the de- 
ſcription of Storms and raging Seas, were literally 
truc 1n- this, if not beneath it. The Ark was really 
O 2 | carrid 
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- carr'd to the tops of the higheſt Mountains,and into 
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the places of the Clouds, and thrown down again 1n- . 
to the deepeſt Gulfs ; and to this very ſtate of the De- 
luge and of the Ark, which was a Type of the Church 
1inthis World, David ſeems to have alluded: in the 
name of the Church, Pſal. 4.2. 7. Abyſſe calls upon Abyſſe 
at the noiſe of thy Catarais or water-ſpouts; all thy waves 


o 


and billows have gone over me, It was.no doubt an cx- 


traordinary and nuraculous Providence, that could 
make a Veſſel, fo ill man'd, live upon ſuch a Sea; that 


| kept it from being dafſht againſt the Hills, -or over- 


whelm'd in the Deeps. That Abyſle which had de- _ 
vour'd and ſ{wallow'd up whole Foreſts of Woods, - 


- Cities, and Provinces, nay the whole Earth, when it 


had conquer'd all, and triumph'd over all, could not - 
deſtroy this ſingle Ship. I remember in the ſtory of 
the Argonauticks, when Faſon ſet out to fetch the Gol- 
den Fleece, the Poct faith, all the Gods that day looked : 
down from Heaven, to view the Ship; and the Nymphs 


| ſtood upon the Mountain-tops to ſee the noble Youth 


of Theſſaly pulling at the 'Oars ; We may with more .. 
reaſon ſuppoſe the good Angels to have lookt down 
upon this Ship of Noah's ; and that not out of curio= 
ſity, as 1dle ſpectators, but with a paſhonate concern 


for us ſafety and deliverance. A Ship whoſe Cargo 


was no leſs than a whole World ; that carrid the 
fortune and hopes of all poſterity, and if this had pe- 
riſht, the Earth, for any thing we know, had been 
nothing but.a Deſert, a great ruine, a dead heap of 
Rubbiſh, from the Deluge . to the Conflagration. - 
Bur Death and Hell, the Grave, and Deſtruction have 
their bounds. We may entertain our ſelves with the 
conſideration of the face of the Deluge, and of the 
broken and drown'd Earth, in this Scheme,' with the 


floating Ark, and the guardian Angels. ; 


T 


Thus 
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Thus much for the beginning and progreſs of the 
Deluge. It now remains only that we conſider 1t in 
its decreaſe, and the ſtate of the Earth after the wa- 
cers were retir'd into their Chanels, which makes the 
preſent ſtate of it. Moſes ſaith, God brought a wind 
upon the waters, and the. tops of the Hills became 
bare, and then the lower grounds and Plains by de- 

.  grees; the waters being ſunk into the Chanels of _ 
ca, 
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Sea, and the hollowneſs of the Earth, and the whole 
Globe appearing in the form it is now under. There 
needs nothing be added for explication of this, 'tis the * 
genuine conſequence of the Theory we have given of 
the Deluge ; and whether this wind was a deſcending 


wind to depreſs and keep down the ſwellings and in- 


equalities of the Abyſſe, or whether it was only to dry 
the Land as faſt as it appear'd, or might have both 
effetts, I do not know; But as nothing can be perpe-. 


tual that is violent, ſo this commotion of the Abyſſe--: 


abated after a certain time, and the great force that 
impelFd the waters, decreaſing, theit natural gravity 


began to take effe&t, and to reduce them into the _ 
loweſt places, at an cqual height, and 1n an even ſur- _ 


facc, and level one part with another : That 1s,in ſhore, 
the Abyſle became our Sea, fixt within its Chanel, and + 
bounded by Rocks and Mountains : Then was the de- © 
creed place eftabliſht for it, and Bars and Doors were ſet , 
then was it ſaid; hitherto ſhalt thou come, and no further, 


and here ſhall thy proud waves be ſtopt. And the Deluge }_ 


being thus ended, and the waters ſetled in their Cha- 
nels, the Earth took fuch a broken Figure as 1s repre- 
ſented in thoſe larger Schemes, p.150. And this will 
be the form and ſtate of it tall its great change comes 
in the Conflagration, when we expect a new Heaven 
and a new Farth. 

But to purſue this proſpect of things a little fur- 
ther; we may cafily 1magine, that for many years af- 
ter the Deluge ceaſt, the face of che Earth was very - 
different from what 1t 15 now, and the Sea had other 
bounds than it hath at preſent. I do not doubr bur 
the Sea reach'd much further in-land, and climb'd 
higher upon the ſides of the Mountains; And I have 
obſery'd in many places, a ridge of Mountains ſome 
diſtance from the Sea, and a Plain from their roots 
co the ſhore ; which Plain no doubt was formerly co- 
ver'd by the Sea, bounded againſt thoſe Hills as its 
firſt and natural Ramparts, or as the ledges or lips of 
its Veſſel. And it ſeems probable, that the Sea doth 


ſtill grow narrower from Age to Age, and {inks more 


within its Chanel and the bowels of the Earth,' ac- 
cording as it can make its way into all thoſe Subter- - 
7 | rancous 
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rancous Cavities, and crowd. the Air otit of then. 
We ſee whole Countrics of Land gain'd. from it, and 
by ſeveral indications, as ancient Sea-ports left dry 
and uſcleſs, old Sea-marks far within the Land, pieces 
of Ships, Anchors, &c. left at a great diſtance from 
the preſent ſhores; from theſe ſigns, and ſuch like, 
we may conclude that the Sea reach'd many places 
formerly that now are dry Land, and at firſt I believe 
was generally bound: on cither {ide with a chain of 
Mountains. So I ſhould eafily imagine the Mediter- 
rancah Sea, for inſtatice, to have been botnded by the 
continuation of the A/ps through Dazphine and Lar- 
gredock to the Pyreneans, and at the other end by the 
Darmatick Mountains almoſt to the Black Sea. Then 
Atlas major which runs along with the Mediterrancan 
from egypt to the Arlantick Ocean, and now parts 
Barbary and Numidia, may poſlibly have been the An- 
cient Barriere on the Africk fide. And in our own 
- Tſfland I could eaſily figure to my ſelf, in many parts 
of it, other Sea-bounds than what it hath at preſent ; 
and the like may be obſerv'd in other Countries, 

And as the Sea had much larger bounds for ſome 
time after the Deluge, fo the Land had a differcnt 
face in many reſpects to what it hath now ; for we 
ſuppoſe the Valleys and lower grounds, where the dc- 
ſcent and derivation of the water was not ſo ecafie,to 
| have been full of Lakes and Pools for a long time ; 
and theſe were often converted into Fens and Bogs; 
where the ground being ſpongy, ſuckt up the water, 
and the looſer'd' Earth fwell'd mto a ſoft and pappy 
ſubſtance ; which: would - ſtill. continue fo, if there 
was any courſe of water fenſible or 1nſenfible, above 
or within the ground, that fed this monft place : But 
if the water ſtood in a more firm Batm, or on a forl 
'which for its heayineſs or any other reafon would not 
mix with it, 1t made a Lake or cleat Pool. And we 
may caſtly imagine there were innumerable fuch 
Lakes, and Bogs and faftnefles for many years after 
the Deluge, till che world begun to be pretty well 
ſtockt with people, and humane induftry cleans'd and 
drain'd thoſe unfruitful and unhabitable places. And 
thoſe Countries that have been later cultivated, = 

ug 
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by a lazier -people, :retain ſtil} in proportion to their 
ſituation: and! ſo}, a greater number. of chem. - ' 
Neither: 15 1t at all incongruous or inconvement to 
ſuppoſe, 'that the face of the Earth fogd' in this 
manner for many years after the Deluge ;. for: while 
Mankind was ſmall and few, they-needed but a little 
ground for their ſeats or ſuſtenance ;; and as they grew 
more numerous, the Earth proportionably grew 
more dry, and more parts of it fit for habitation. I 
eaſily belicve that Plato's obſeryation or tradition 1s 


' true, that Men at firſt, after the Flood, liv'd -in the 


Up-lands and fides of the Mountains, and by degrees 
ſunk into the Plains and lower Countries, when Na- 
ture had prepar'd them for their uſe, and their num- 
bers requir'd more.room: The. Hiſtory of Moſes tells 
us, that ſometime after the-Deluge, Noah and his po- © 
ſterity, his Sons and his Grand-children, chang'd their 
quarters, and fell down into the-Plains of Shiner, from 
the ſides of the Hills where, the Ark had reſted ; and 
in this 'Plain was the - laſt' general rendezvous of 


Mankind ; ſo long. they ſeem to haye kept in a body, 


and from thence they were: divided and broken into 
companies, and diſperſt, firſt, into the- neighbouring 
Countries, and then by degrees throughout the whole 
Earth ; the ſeveral ſucceſſive Generations, like the 
waves of the Sea when 1t flows, ovyer-reaching. one * 
another, and ſtriking out further and further, upon 
the face of the Land. Not that the whole Earth was 
peopled by an uniform propagation of Mankind eye- 
ry way, from one place, as a common center :- like 
the ſwelling of a Lake upon a Plain ; for ſometimes 
they ſhot out in length, like Rivers: and ſometimes 
they flew into remote: Countries in Colomies, like 
ſwarms from the Hive, and ſetled there, leaving many 
places uninhabited betwixt them and their firſt home. 
Sea-ſhores and Iflands were generally the laſt places 
inhabited: for while the memory or ſtory of the De- 
luge was freſh amongſt them, they did not.care for 
coming ſo ncar-their late Enemy : or, at leaſt, to be 
enclos'd and ſurrounded by his forces. OTH 
And this may be ſufficient to have diſcourſt con- 
ccrning all the parts of the Deluge, and the reſticuti- 
| ON 


on of the Earth to an habitable form; for the further 
union-of our Theory with the Hiſtory of Moſes ; 
There reſts only one thing 1n\ that Hiſtory to be ta- 
ken notice of, which may be thought poflibly not to 
agree ſo well with our account of the Deluge ; name- 
1y, that Moſes ſeems to ſhut up the Abyfle again ar the 
end of the Deluge, which our Explication ſuppoſeth 
co continue open. - But beſides that half the Abyſle 
3s ſtill really cover'd, Moſes ſaith the ſame' thing of the 
windows of Heaven, that they were ſhut up too; and 
he ſeemeth'in botti'to expreſs only the ceſſation of the 
Effect which proceeded from their ' openitig : For as 
Moſes had aſcrib'd the Deluge to the opening of theſe 
two, ſo when 1t was-to ceaſe, heſaith, theſe two were 
ſhur up; as they were really pur'into ſuch a condition, 
both of them, that they could not continue the De- 
luge any longer,nor'ever be the occaſion of a ſecond ; 
and therefore in that ſence,and as to that efte& were 
for eyer ſhut up. Some may poſlibly make that alſo an 
Objection againſt us,that Meſes' mentions and ſuppoſes 
-the Mozintains at the Deluge; for: he ſaith, the waters 
reached fifteen Cubits above the tops of them; where- 
as we ſuppoſe the Ante-diluyzan'Earth' to have' had a 
plain and uniforrn ſurface, without any inequality 'of 
Hills and Valleys. But this 1s eaſily anſwer'd, *ewas in 
the height of the Deluge that Moſes' mention'd the 
Mounrains,/ and we-ſuppoſe i theny to have riſea then 
| or more'towards the beginning of it, when- the Earth 
was broke; and' theſe Mountains continuing ſtill-up- 
. on the face of the'Earth, Mofes-might-very well take 
them for: a ſtandard to meaſure"and expreſs to Poſtert- 
ty the height of the waters, though they were not up- 
on the Farth when the Deluge begun.Neither is there 
any mention made; as'is obſerv'd by ſome; of Monn- 
rains in'Seripturezor of Rain,tll the'time'of the Deluge. 
.. We haye-now' finiſht our account-of Noah's Flood; 
both generally: arid-particularly; and T have not wit- 
tingly omitted - ot conceal'd any difficulty: that-'o6- 
_cur'd'' to: mezRithers from'the Hiſtorys orfromiab- 
ſtract reaſon : : Out Theory3\ſo'far'as Þ know3*harh - 
the conſent and- authorityi of both: Ahdhawfalic 
agrces and'is demonſtrable i a en: 
or 
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or from the form and Phenomena of this Earth, as ic 


| Hes ar preſent, ſhall be the ſubje& of the remaining 


part of this Firſt Book. In the mean tume I do nor 
know any thing more to be added 1n this part, un- 
Iſs it be to conclude with an Advertiſement to pre- 
vent any miſtake or miſconſtrucion, as if this Theo- 
ry, by explaining the Deluge in a natural way, or by 
natural cauſes, did detract from the power of God, 
by which that great judgment was brought upon 
the World in a Providential and miraculous manaer. 
To fatisfie all reaſonable and intelligent perſons in 
this particular, I anſwer and declare, firſt, That we arc 
far trom excluding Divine Providence, cither ordina- 
ry or extraordinary, from the cauſes and conduct of 
the Deluge. I know a Sparrow doth not fall co the 
round without the will of our Heavenly Father,much 
eſs doth the great World fall in pieccs without his 
ro0d pleaſure and ſuperintendency. In him all things 
hve, move, and have their being ; Things that have 
Life and Thought have it from him, he is the Foun-' 
tain of both : Things that have motion only,withour 
Thought, have it alſo from him: And what hath only 
naked Being, without Thought or Motion, owe ſtil] 
that Being to hum. And thele are not only deriv'd 


_ from God at firſt, but every moment continued and 


conſerv'd by bim.So1nhtmate and univerſal isthe depen- 
dance of all things upon the Divine Will and Power. 
In the ſecond placexhey are guilty,in my Judgment, 


_ of a;great Error or indiſcretion;that oppoſe-the courſe 


Mat. 6.28. 


of Nature to Providence. St. Paul ſays (AF. 14. 17.) 
God hath not left us-without witneſs, in that he groes 
as Rain from Heaven ; yet Rains proceed from natu- 
ral cauſcs, and fall upon the Sea as well as-upon the 
Land. In like manner,our Saviour makes thole:things 
inſtances of Divine Proyidence,which yet come to pals 


- —_ 


man ordinary courſe of Nature ; In that /part of his 


- excclleat,Sermon-upon/ the Mount, that concerns Pro- 


yadence, te bids:them Conſider the Lilies how they grow, 
they -toil inet, neither do they ſpin, and. yet Solomon in al 


La. 12.24 (big .plory mas A0t arrayed like one of theſe 8 He'bids them 


allo iconfider the Ravens, they neither ſow nor reap, neither 
have they Storehouſe nor Barn, and God feedeth them. The 
- | | Lilies 


Lilies grow; and the Rayens are fed according to the 
ordinary courſe of Natare, and yet they are juſtly 
made arguments of Providence by our Saviour ; nor 
are theſe things leſs Proyidential; becauſe conſtant and 
regular; on the contrary, ſuch a diſpoſition or eſta- 
bliſhment of ſecond cauſes; as will in the beſt order, 
_ and for a long ſucceſſion, produce the moſt regular 
effects; aſſiſted only with L ordinary concourſe of 
the firſt cauſe, 1s a greater argument of wiſdom and 
contrivance, than ſuch a diſpoſition of cauſes as will 
not in ſo good an order, or for ſo long a time pro- 
duce regular effe&ts, without an extraordinary con- 
courſe and interpoſition of the Firſt canſe: This, I 
think, 1s clear to every man's judgment. We think 
him a better Artiſt that makes a Clock that ſtrikes re- 
gularly at every hour from the Springs and Wheels 
which he puts in the'work, than he thar hath'ſo made 
his Clock that he muſt pur tis fanger to it every hour 
ro make 1t ſtrike: And if one ſhould contrive a piece 
of Clock-work ſo that it ſhould beat all the hours,and 
make all its motions regularly for ſuch a time, -and 
that time being come, upon'a ſignal given, or a 
Spring toucht, it ſhould of 1ts own accord fall all to 
precesz would not this be Jook'd upon as a piece of 
greater Arr, than if the Workman came ar that time 
prefixt, and with a great Hammer bear it into pieces ? 
E ufe thefe comparifons to convince us; - that it is' no 
detraction from Divine Providence, that the courſe of 
Nature 1s exact and regular; and that even in its grea- 
teſt changes and revolutions it ſhould ſtill confpire 
and be prepar'd to anſwer the-ends and purpoſes of 
the Divine Will 1n -reference- to the Moral World. 
This ſeems to me'to be the great Art of Divine Pro- 
vidence;. ſo to adjuſt the two' Worlds, Humane: and 
Natural, Material and Intellectual, as ſeeing thorough 
the poflibilities and fiituritions of each,+ according: to 
the firſtfate and circumftances he puts them under, 
they ſhould all along correſpond: and- fir.one another, 
and eſpecially in their great Criſes and:Periods;-»* 
Thirdly, Beſides the ordinary Providence of God in 
the ordinary courſe of Nature; there is'doubtleſs an 
extraordinary Proyidence that dorh attend the greater | 
| P 2 Scenes 
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Scenes and the greater revolutions of Nature. This; 
methinks; beſides all orher proof from the Effects, is 
very rational and neceſlary 1n it (clf; for it would be 
4 limitation of the Divine Power and Will ſo to be 
bound up to ſecond cauſes, as never to uſe, upon oc- 
caſion, an extraordinary influence-or direction : And 
*tis manifeſt, taking any Syſteme of Natural cauſes, if _ 
the beſt poſſible, that there may be more and grea- 
ter things done, 1f to this, upon certain occaſions 
you joyn an cxtraordinary condutt. And as we have 
taken notice before, that there was an extraordinary 
Providence. in the formation or compoſition of the 
firſt Earth, ſo I beheve there was alſo in the difſolu- 
tion of it; And I think it had been 1impoſlible for the 
Ark to hayc livd upon the raging Abyſle, or for 
Noah and his Family to baye been preſerv'd, if there 
had not been a miraculous hand of Providence to 
take care of them. Bur 'ris hard to ſeparate and di- | 
ſtinguiſh an ordinary and extraordinary Providence 
in all caſes, and to mark juſt how far one goes, and 
where the other begins. And writing a Theory of the 
Deluge here, as we do, we were. to exhibit a Series of 
cauſes whereby it might be made intelligible, or to 
ſhew the proximate Natural cauſcs of it; wherein we 
follow the example both of Moſes and S. Peter; and 
with the ſame veneration of the Divine Power and 
Wiſdom in the government of Nature, by a conſtanc 
ordinary Proyidence,and an occaſional cxtraordinary. 
So much for the Theory of the Deluge, and the 


CHAP. 1% | 


The Second Part of this Diſcourſe, proving the ſame Theo- 
ry from.the Effefts and preſent form w, the Earth. Firft, 
f a general Scheme of what is moſt remarkable in this 
Globe, and then by a more particular Indaftion ; be- 
- Binning 'with an Account of Subterraneous Cavities and 
Subterraneous Waters. 


Y JE have now finiſhe our explication of the Uni- 
Y  verſal Deluge, and given an account, nor 
only 
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only of the poſſibilicy of it, bur of ts Cauſes; and.of 
that form and ſtructure of the Earth, whereby the 
01d World was ſubject to that fort of Fate. We have 
not bcgd any Principks or Suppoſitions for the 
proof of this, but taking that common ground, 
which both Moſes and all Antiquity preſcnts to us, 
wiz. That this Earth roſe from a Chaos; We have from 
that deduc'd, by ancaftc train of conſequences, what 
the firſt Form of it would be; and from that Form, 
as from a nearcr ground, we have by a {ccond train 
of conſequences made 1t appear, that at fome time or 
other thar firſt Earth would be ſubyect to a diflolu- 
tion, and by that diſſolution to a Deluge. And thus 
far we have procceded only by the intuition of cauſes, 
as is moſt proper to a Theory z but for the ſatisfacti- 
on of thoſe that require more ſcnſible arguments; 
and to compleat our proofs on either hand, we will 
now argue from the Efftet&ts; And from the preſent 
ſtate of Nature, and the preſent form of the Earth, 
prove that it hath been broken; and undergone ſuch 
a diſſolution as we have already deſcrib'd, and made 
the immediate occafion of the Deluge. And that we 
may do this more perſpicuouſly and diftin&tly,we will 
lay down this Propolition to be prov'd, wiz. That the 
preſent form and firutture of the Earth, both as to the ſur- 
face and as to the Interiour parts of it, ſo far as they are 
known and acceſſible tous, doth exatily anſwer to our Theo- 
ry concerning the form and diſſolution of the firſt Enrth, 
and cannot be explain'd upon any other Hypotheſis. 
Oratours and Philoſophers treat Nature after a very 
different manner; Thoſe repreſent her-with all her 
graces and ornaments, and 1t there be any thing that 
1s not capable of that, they difſemble ir, or pals it 
over {hghrly. But Philoſophers view Nature with a 
more impartial eye, and without favour or prejudice 
give a. juſt and free account, how they find all the 
parts-of the Univerſe; ſome: more, ſome leſs perfect: 
And as to this Earth in particular, if I was to defcribe 
it as an Oratour, I would. fuppoſe it a beautiful and 
regular Globe, and not only: ſo, but that the whole 
Umyverſe was made for its ſake ; that 1t was the dar- 
ling and favourite of Heayen, that the San ſhin'd - 
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ly to give it light, to ripen its Fruit, .and make freſh 


- 1ts Flowers; And that the great Concave of the Fir- 


mament, and all the Stars in their ſeveral Orbs; were 
deſign'd only for a ſpangled Cabinet to keep this Jew- 
&| in. This Idea 1 would give of it as an Oratour ; 


But a Philoſopher that overheard 'me, would either 


think me in jeſt, or very 1njudicious, if I cook the 
Earth for a body ſo regular 1n it ſelf, 'or ſo confide- 
rable, if compar'd with the reſt of the Univerſe. This, 
he would fay, is to make the great World like one of 
the Heathen Temples, a beautiful and magnificenc 
ſtructure, and. of the richeſt materials, yet built only 
for a little brute Idol, a Dog, or a Crocodile, or ſome 
deformed Creature, plac'd in a corner of it. F 

' Wemulſt thercfore be impartial where the Truth re 

uires it, and deſcribe the Earth as it 1s really in ic 
ſelf ; and though it be handſome and regular enough 
co the eye in certain parts of it, fingle cracts and 
ſingle Regions ; yet if we conſider the whole ſurface 
of it, or the whole Exteriour Region, tis-as a broken 
and confusd heap of bodies, plac'd in no 'order to 
one another, nor with-any correſpondency or regu- 
larity of parts: And ſuch a body as the Moon appears 
to us, when *tis look'd upon with. a good Glaſs, rude 
and ragged ;- as 1t 15 alſo repreſented in the: modern 
Maps of the Moon ; ſuch a thing would. the Earth 
appcar if it was ſeen from the Moon. They are both 
in my judgment the image or picture of a great Ruine, 
and have the true aſpect of a World lying in its rubbiſh- 
- Our Earth 1s firſt divided into Sea and Land, with- 
out any regularity in the portions, either of the one 
or the other; In the Sea he the: Iſlands, ſcatter'd like 
limbs torn from the reſt of the body ;. great Rocks 
ſtand rear'd up in-the waters; The Promontories and 
Capes ſhoot into the Sea, and the Sinus's and Creeks 
on the other hand run as much into the Land:; and 
theſe without -any order or umformity. Upon the - 
other parr of our Globe ſtand great heaps of: Earth: 
or ſtone, which we call Mountains; and if theſe were 
all plac'd together, they would: take up a: very con- 
ſiderable part of the dry Land ; In the” reſt of ic 
are leſſer Hills, : Valleys, Plains, Lakes, and _— 
| Sands 


eſpecially about the Mountains and high Lands, as 


& & & * 


This 1s the pourtraicture of our Earth; drawn 
without flattery ; and as oddly as it looks, it will not 
be at all furprizing to one that hath conſider'd the 
foregoing Theory ; For 'tis manifeſt enough; . that 
upon the diſſolution of the firſt Earth, and its fall in- 
to the Abyfle, this very face and poſture of things; 
which we have naw deſcrib'd, or ſomething extream- 
ly like it, would inamediately reſulc. The Sea would 
be open'd, and the face of the Globe would be di- 
vided into Land and Water : And according as the 
fragments fell, ſome would gake Iflands or Rocks in 
the Sea, others wauld make Mountains or Plains up- 
on the Land; and the Earth would generally be full 
of Caverns and hollowneſles, ef i = 19 the Moun- 
tainous parts of it. And we ſce the reſemblance and 
;3mitation of this in leſſer ruines, when a Mountain 
fnks and falls - into Subterrancous water ; or 
which is. more obvious, when the Arch of a Bridge is 
broken, and falls into the water, it the-water under it 
be not fo deep as to overflow and cover all its parts, 
you may {ee there the umnage of all theſe things in 
hetle Gontments, and Iſlands, and Rocks under wa- 
ter : And: un the parts that,ſtand above the water, you 
way ſee Mauntains, and Pregipices, and Plains, and 
moſt af: the varieties that we-fce and.admire in the 
parts af the Earth. 'Whart,necd we then ſcek any fur- 
therifar the Explication, of theſe things ? Let us ſup- 
poſe-this Arch as the great Arch of the Earth, which 
once it had, .and the water under it as the Abyſle, 
andthe parts of this .ruine. to repreſent. the parts of 
the Earth ; There will be ſcarce any, difference bur 
of lefler and greater, the ſame things appearing in 
both. But we have naturally that weakneſs or pecps- 
| ice, 
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dice, that we think great things are not to be ex- 
plain'd from cafie and familiar inſtances; We think 
there muſt be ſomething difficult and opcroſe in the 
explication of them, or elſe we are not ſatisfied ; whe-. 
ther it 1s that we are aſham'd to ſee our ignorance 
and admiration to have been ſo groundleſs, or whe- 
ther we fancy there muſt be a proportion between the 
difficulty of the explication, and the: greatneſs of the 
thing explain'd ; but that 1s a very falſe Judgment, 
for let things be never ſo great, if they be ſimple, their 
explication muſt be ſimple and eafie; And on the 
contrary, ſome things that are mean, common, and 
ordinary, may depend upon cauſes very difficult to 
find out; for the difficulty of 'explaining an: effect 
doth not depend upon its greatneſs or hetleneſs, but 
upon the ſimplicity or compoſition! of 1ts cauſes. 
And the cffects and Phenomena we arc here to! cx- 
plain, though great, yet depending upon cauſes very 
ſimple, you muſt not wonder if the Explication, when 
found out, be familiar and very intclligible-..::: 

And this is fo intelligible, and ſo cafily dedutible 
from the forementioned cauſes,” that a Mamiborn 
blind or brought up all his life 1n-a Cave;: that had 
never ſeen the face of the Earth, nor. ever theard- any 
deſcription of it, more than that it was a great Globe, 
having this Theory propos'd to' him, or being in- 
ſtructed what the form of the firſt Earth was, how it 
ſtood over the waters, and then how it was broke and 
fell into them, he would cafily of his own accord 
foretel what changes would ariſe upon this diffoluti- 
on; and what the new form of the Earth would be. 
As in the firſt place he would tell you, : that this ſe 
cond Earth would be diſtinguiſh'd:and checker'd into 
Land and Water ; for the Orb which fell being grea- 
ter than the circumference 1t fell upon, all the trag- 
ments could: not fall flat and he'drown'd'under:wa- 
ter ; and thoſe that ſtood above; would/ make: the 
dry Land or habitable'part of the-Earth: ': Then in 
the ſecond place, he would plainly diſcern that:theſe 
fragments that made the dry Land;: could: not lie all 
plain and ſmooth and '<qual, bur :fome 'would be 
higher and fome lower, fomei 1n one a” 6 
ome 
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ſome- in another; and conſequently would make 1 
Mountains, Hills, Valleys, and Plains, - and all other 
yarieties we haye m the ſituation of the parts of the 

| Earth. Andlaſtly; a blind man would cafily divine 

| that ſuch a great ruine could not happen but there 
would be a great many holes and cayities amongſt 
che parts of 1t, a great many intervals and empty pla- 
ces in the rubbyh, as I may ſo ſay; for this we fee 
happens in all ruines more or leſs; and where the 
fragments are great and hard, '*tis not poſſible they 

| ſhould be ſo adjuſted in their fall, but that they would 
lie hollow in many places, arid many unfill'd fpaces 
would be intercepted arnongſt them ſome gaping 
in the ſurface of the Earth, and others hid within; ſo 
as this would give occaſion to all forts of fractures 
and cavities either in theskin of che Earth, or within 
ts body. . And theſe Caviries, that TI may add that in 
the laſt place, would-be often fall'd with Subterrane- 
ous waters, at leaſt atſuch a-depth; for the foundati- 
ons of the Earth ſtanding' now within the waters, ſo 
high as thoſe waters reach'd they would more or leſs 
propagate themſelyes every way. TER 
Thus far our Blind man. could tell us what the new 
World would. be, or the forns of the Earth upon the 
great diffolution ; and we find his reaſonings and in-' 
ferences very true, theſe are the 'chicf lineaments and: 
features of our Earth ; -which appear indeed yery irre- 
gular and very inaccountable when they are lookt up- 
on naked in thenifelves, but if we look upon them 
through this Theory, we ſce as 1na glals all the reaſons 
and cauſes of them. There arc different Genius's of 
men, and different conceptions, and every one is to be 
allow'd their hberty as to things of this nature; Icon- 
fels, for my- own part, when I obſerye how-cafily and 
naturally: this Hypotheſis doth apply it ſelf to all rlie* 
particularities of this Earth, hits and falls in foluckily 
and {urprizingly with all the odd poſturesof its parts;* 
I cannot, without violence, bear off my mind from” 
tully afſenting to 1t: And the more odd and extra-" 
vagant, as I-may fo ſay, and the more diyerſifi'd the: 
cftcc&ts and appearances are, to which an Hypotheſes 1s" 
to be appl1'd, 1t 1t anſwers them all and with exactneſs, 
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it comes the nearer toa moral certitude and infallibi- 
lity.. As a Lock that conſiſts of a great deal of work- 
manſhip, many Wards, and many odd pieces andcon- 
trivances, if you find a Key thatanſwers to them all, | 
and opens it readily, 'tis a thouſand to one that 'ris - 
the true Key, and was made for that purpole. 

An eminent Philoſopher of this Age, Monſteur des 
Cartes, hath made uſe of the like Hypotheſis to explain 
the irregular form of the preſent Earth; though he 
never dream'd of the Deluge, nor thought that firſt 
Orb built over the Abyſle, to have been any' more 
than a tranſient cruſt, and not a real habitable World 


Ol 
| that laſted for more than ſixteen hundred years, as we 


ſuppoſe it to have been. And though he hath, in my 
opinion, in the formation of that firſt Orb, and up- 
on the diſſolution of ir, commutted ſome great over- 
ſights, whereof we have given an account in the La- 
tin Treatiſe; however he ſaw a neceſſity of ſuch a 
thing, and of the diſruption of it, to bring the Earth 
into that form and. poſture wherein we now find it. 
Thus far we have ſpoken in general concerning the 
greement and congruity of our ſuppoſition with the 
preſent face of the Earth, and the caſte account it 
gives of the cauſes of it. And: though I believe to 


ingenuous perſons that. are not prejudic'd by the 


forms and opinions of the Schools againſt every thing 
that looks like a noyelty. or invention, thus much 


mighr be ſufficient; yet for the ſatisfaction-of all, we 


w1ll, as a farther proof of our Theory, or that part of 
it which concerns the diflolution--of the Earth, de- 
fcend to. a particular explication of three or four of 
the moſt conſiderable and remarkable things that oc- 


cur 1n the fabrick of.this preſent-Earth ; namely, zhe 


great Chanel of the Ocean ; Subterraneous Cauities and Sub- 
terraneous . Waters; 'and laſtly, Mountains and Rocks. 
Theſe. are -the wonders of the Earth as to the viſible 


frame, of: 1t;- and who 'would not be pleas'd to ſee a 


rational. account of theſe ? of their Origin, and of 
their properties; Or who would not approve of that 
Hypotheſis, when they ſee that Nature in her greateſt 
and ſtrangeſt works my cafily. be: underſtood by it, 
and is 1n.no other way intelligible. | nn 


We will ſpeak firſt of Subterraneous Cavities and 
Waters, becauſe they will be of caficr diſpatch; and 
an introduction to the reſt. - | | 

Thar the inſide of the Earth is hollow and broken 
in many places, and is not one firmand united mals, 
we have both the Teſtimony of Sence and of caſic 
Obſervations to prove : How many Caves and Dens 
and hollow paſſages into the ground do we ſee in 
many Countries, cſpecially amongſt Mountains ' and 
Rocks; and ſome of them endleſs and bottomleſs fo 
far as can be diſcover'd. We have many of theſe in 
our own [fland, in Derbiſhire, Somerſetſhire, Wales, and 
other Counties, and in every Continent or I{lJand they 
abound more or leſs: Theſe. hollowneſſes of the 
Earth the Ancients made prifons, or ſtorchouſes for 
the winds, and ſer a God over them to confine them, 
or let them looſe at his pleaſure. For ſome Ages after 
the Flood, as all Antiquity tells us, Theſe were the firſt 
houſes men had, at leaſt in ſome parts of the Earth : 
here rude mortals ſhelter'd themſelves, as well as they 
could, from the injuricsof the Air,till they were beaten 
out by wild beaſts that took poſſeſſion of them. The 
Ancient Oraclesalfo us'd to be given out of theſe Vaults 
and receſſes under ground, the S:zby/s had their Caves, 
and the Delphick Oracle, and their Temples fome- 
times were built upon an hollow Rock. Places that 
are ſtrange and folemn ſtrike an awe into ns, and in- 
cline us to a kind of ſuperſtitious rimidity and vene- 
ration,and therefore they thought them fit for the ſeats 
and reſidences of their Deities. They fanſied alſo thar 
ftreams riſe ſometimes, or a ſort of Vapour in thoſe 
hollow places, that gave a kind of Divine fury or :n- 
{piration. Burt all theſe uſes and employments are now 
in a great meaſure worn out, we know no uſe of them 
but to make the places talkt on where they are, to be 
the wonders of the Countrey, to pleaſe our curwlity 
ro gaze upon and admire; but we know not how they 
came, nor to what purpoſe they weremade at firft. 

It would be very pleaſant to read good defcriptions 
of thele Subterraneous places, and of all the ſtrange 
works of Nature there; how ſhe-furniſheth rheſe' dark 
negle&ted Grottoes ; they have often alittle Brook'runs 
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murmuriag through them, and the roof 15 commonly 
a kind of petrefid Earth or Icy fret-work ;. -proper 
enough for ſuch rooms. But I ſhould be pleas eſpe- 
cially to view the Sca-caves,or thoſe hollow Rocks that 
lie upon the Sea,where the waves roll ina great way un. 
der ground,and wear the hard Rock into as many odd 
ſhapes and figures as we fee in the Clouds. 'Tis plealanc 
alſo to ſee a River in the middle of its courle-throw it | 
ſelf into the mouth of a Cave, or an opening of the 
Earch, and run under ground ſometimes many - mules ; 
ſtill purſuing its way through che: dark pipes of the 
Earth, till ac laſt 1t find an outlet. There arc many of 
theſe Rivers taken notice of in Hiſtory 1n the ſeveral 
parts of the Earth, as the:Rhoze in France, Guadiana 1n 
Spain, and ſeyeral in Greece, Alpheus, Lycus, and Ergci- 
mus; then Niger in Africe, 7 igrisin Afra, Wc. And I be- 
lieve if we could curn Derwent, or any other River 
into one of the holes of the Peak, 1t would groap its 
way Ull it found an iſſue,it may be in ſome other Goun- 
ty. Theſe ſubterrancous Rivers that emerge again, ſhew 
us that the holes of the: Earth arc longer and reach 
farther than we imagine, and if we could ſee into the 
ground, as we ride or walk, we ſhould be affrighted 
to ſee ſo often Waters or Caverns under us. _*- 
But to return to our dry Caves; thele commonly 


ſtand high, and are ſometimes of a prodigious great- 


neſs: Strabo mentions fome in the Mountains towards 
Arabia, that are capable to reccive four thouſand men 
at once. The Cave of Zxgedi hid David and fix hun- 
dred men, fo as Saul, when he was in the mouth of 
it, di not perceive them. In the Mountains of the 
Traconites there are many of theſe vaſt dens and re- 
ceſſes, and the people of that Country defended them- 
ſelves a long time in thoſe ftrong Holds againſt Herod 
and his Army; They are plac'd among ſuch craggy 
Rocks and Precapices, that, as Foſephus tells us, Herod 
was forc't to make a ſort of open cheſts, and in thoſe 
by chains of Iron he let down his Souldiers from the 
top of the Mountains to go fight them in their dens. 
I need add no more inſtances of this kind ; In the 


- Natural Hiſtory of all Countrics, or the Geographi- 


cal delcriptions of them, you find ſuch places taken: 
L notice. 


U 
t 


r 
{th 


execution, and to laſt ſo long. *Tis ſcarce credible 
what 1s reported. concerning ſome eruptions of Yeſu- 
vius and Etna. The Eruptions of Velywins lcem to 
be more frequentand lels violent of late;; The flame 
and ſmoke break..oue_at_th&. top of. he. Mowain, 
where they have caten awayithe grox nd and. made 
a great hollow, ſo. as ut looks at the-tep, .when'you 
ſtand upon. the brims of it, like an 4rphitheater, or 
like a great Caldron, abouta nule in circumference, 
and the burning Furnace lies under #.-- 'The owide 
.of the Mountain 1s all fpread"with Aſhes, bur the in- 
{fide much more; for you wade'wp'tothe'mrid Jes in 
Aſhes to go down to the bottom of the Camity, and 
'us extreamly heavy and troubleſome to ger up again. 
The inſide lies ſloping, and one may ſafely go down 
if it be not in a raging fit; but the middle part of ic. 
or center, which isa little raisdlike the bottom of a 
Platter, is not to be ventur'dupon, the ground there 
lies falſe and hollew.,there it always ſmaaks, and there 
the Funnel is ſuppos:d to be; yet there is no yalable 
hole or gaping any - where when it doth not rage. 
Naples ſtands below in fear of thus fiery Mountain, 
which hath often cover'd us Streets and Palaces with 
1ts Aſhes; and in fightof the Sea { which lies by the 
{ide of them both ) and as 1t- were ma defiance £0. it, 
chreatens at one time or /another, #0 burn that fair 
City. Hiſtory tells us, that fore exuprons of Yeſuv?- 
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us have carrid Cinders and Aſhes as far as Conflanti. 


nople; this is atteſted both by Greek and Latin Au- 


thors; particularly, that they were ſo affrighted with 
theſe Aſhes and darkneſs, that the Emperor left the 
City, and there was a day obſery'd yearly for a me- 
morial of this calamity or prodigy. 

fEtna is of greater fame than Veſuvixs, and of grea- 
ter fury, all Antiquity ſpeaks of it; not only the 
Greeks and Romans, but as far as Hiſtory reacheth, 
either rcal or fabulous, there is ſomething recorded 
of the Fires of Mina. The: Figure-vf the Mountain 
15 inconſtant, by reaſon of the great conſumprions 
and ruines it 1s fubje& to; The Fires and ZEſtuations 
of it are excellently deſcrib'd by Firgil, upon occaſt- 
on of Mneas his paſſing by thoſe Coaſts. | 


= — Horrificis juxta toftit Fitha ruins ; 
Interdumque atram prorumpit ad &thera nuben!, 
Turbine fumantem piceo & candente favilla ; 
Attolltque globos flammarum Q& ſydera lambit ; 
Interdum ſcopulos; auolſaque viſcera Montis 
Erigit eruflans, liquefataque ſaxa ſub auras 
Cum gemitu glomerat, fundique exxſluat imo. 


 Famaeſt Enceladi ſemuſlum fulmine corpus 
Urgeri mole hac, ingentemque inſuper Xtnanm 
Impoſitam, ruptis flantmam expirare caminis. 
Et feſſum quoties mutet latus, intremere omnem 
Maurmure 'Trinacriam & celum ſubtexere fumo. 


——Ztna, whoſe ruines make a thunder ; 
Sometimes black, clouds of ſmoak, that rowl about 
Mingled with flakes of fire, it belches out. | 
And ſometimes Balls of flame it darts on high, 
Or its torn bowels flings into the Sky. 

Within deep Cells Iz the Earth, a ſtore 
Of fire-materials, molten Stones, and Ore, 
It gathers, then ſpews out, and gathers more. * 


Enceladus when thunder-ſtrack by Jove, 
Was buri d here, and Fitna thrown above ; 
And when, to change his wearied ſide, he turns, 
The and trembles and the Mountain burns. 
| Not 
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Not far from tra lies Stromboſe, and other adja- 
cent Iſ)ands, where there are alſo ſugh magazines of 
Fire; and throughout all Regions and, Countrics in 
the Weft-Indies and. in the Eft, in the. Northera and 
Southern parts of the Earth, there are ſome of theſe 
Volcano's, which are ſenſible evidences chat the Earth 
is incompact and full of Caverns; beſides the roar- 
 1ngs, and bellowings that uſe to, be heard before an 
- eruption of theſe Yolcano's, argue ſome dreadful hol- 
lowneſs in. the belly or under che roots of the Moun- 
tain, where the Exhalations ſtruggle before they can 
break their priſon. _ En RL 

The ſubterraneous Cavities that we have ſpoke of 
hitherto, are ſuch as axe viſible in the ſurface of the 
Earth, and break the skin by ſome gaping Orifice ; 
\ but the Miners and thoſe that work, under groung, 
meet with many more 1n the bowels of the Earth, 
that never reach to the top of it : Burrows, and Cha- 
' nels, and Clefes, and Caverns, that never” had the 
comfort of one beam of bght finge the, great fall of 
the Earth. And where we think the ground is firm 
and ſolid, as upon FIcagh and Downs, 1t often be- 
trays its hollowneſs, by ſounding under the Horſes 
feet and the Chariot-wheels thar paſs over it. We 
do not know when and where we ſtand upon good 
ground, if it was examin'd deep enough ; and to 
make us further ſenfible of this, we will inſtance in 
two things that argue the unſoundnefs and hollow- 
neſs of the Earth in the inward receſles of it, though 
the ſurface be intire and unbroken; Theſe are Earth- 
| quakes and the communication of Szbterraneoys wa- 
zers and Seas: Of which two we will ſpeak a little 


- 


more particularly. ET 
; Earthquakes are too evident demonſtfatians of the 
| hollownels of the Earth, being, the dreadfi cffects or 

conſequences of it; for if the body of the Earth was 
ſound and compact, there would be no:ſuch thing in 
Nature as an Earthquake. | They are cammonty ac- 
companicd with an heavy dead found, like a gull 
thunder, which ariſeth from che Vapours. that are 
ſtriving in the womb of Nature when her thraes 


arc coming upon her. And that theſe Cayerns Where 
| eu 
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the Vapours lie are very large and capacious, we arc 
taught ſometimes by ſad experience; for whole Ci- 
ties and Countries have been ſwallow'd upinto them, 
as Sodom and Gomorrha, and the Region of Pentapolis, 
and ſeyeral Cities in Greece, and in Afa, and other 
parts. Whole Iſlands alſo have been thus abſorpr in 
an Earthquake ; the pillars and props they ſtood up- 
on being broken, they have ſunk and faln in as an 
houſe blown up. I am alſo of opinion that thoſe 
Iſlands that are made by divyulſion from a Continent, 
as Sicily was broken off from Haly, and Great Britain, 
as ſome think, from France, have been made the ſame 
way; that 1s, the Iſthmus or necks of Land -thar 
1oyn'd theſe Iſlands with their Continents before, have 
flotn hollow, and being either worn by the water, 
or ſhak'd by an Earthquake, have ſunk down, and 
ſo made way for the Sea to overflow them, and of a 
Promontory to make an Iſland. For 1t 1s not at all 
likely that the neck of Land continu'd ſtanding, and 
' the Sea overflow'd it, and ſo made an Ifland; for then 
all thoſe paſſages between ſuch Iſlands, and their re- 
ſpe&tive Continents would' be extreamly ſhallow and 
unnavigable, which we do not find them to be. Nor 
is it any more wonder if ſuch a neck of Land ſhould 
- fall, than that a Mountain ſhould ſink, or any other 
tract of Land, and a Lake riſe in its place, which 
hath often happewd. Plato ſuppoſeth his Azlaniis to 
have been greater than A/ia and Africe together, and 
yet to have ſunk all into the Sea ; whether that be 
true or no, I do not think it impoſſible that ſome 
arms of the Sea or Sinus's might have had ſuch an 
original as that ; and I am very apt to think, that for ' 
ſome years after the Deluge, till the fragments were 
well ſetled and adjuſted, great alterations would hap- 
pen as to the face pf the. Sea and the Land ; many 
of the fragments would . change their poſture, and 
many would {ſink into the' water that ſtood our be- 
fore, the props failing that bore them up, or the 
joynts and corners whereby they lean'd upon one 
another; and thereupon a new face of: things would 
ariſe, and a new Deluge for that part of the. Earth. 
Such removyes and interchanges, I believe, would of. 
| ren 
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cen happen in the firſt Ages after the Flood; as we 

{ce in all other ruines there happen leſſer and ſecon- 

dary ruines afcer the firſt, tl] the parts be ſo well 
pois'd and ſeried, that withour ſome violence they 
ſcarce change their poſture any more. 

But to return to our Earthquakes, and to give an 
inſtance or two of their extent and violence: Pliny 
mentions one in the Reign of Tiberius Ceſar that 
ſtruck down twelve Cities of 4a 1n one nighc,” And 
Fournier gives us an account of one 1n Pers, that 
reacht three hundred leagues along the Sea-ſhore, 
and ſeventy leagues in-land; and level'd the Moun- 
tains all along as it went, threw down the Cities, 
_turn'd the Rivers out of their Chanels, and made an 
" univerſal havock and confuſion; And all rhis, he fairh; 
was done within the ſpace of ſeven or eight minutes. 
There muſt be dreadful Vaults and Mines nnder- that 
Continent, that gave paſlage to the Vapours, and l- 
berty to play for nine hundred miles in length, and 
above two hundred in breadth. ' 4fiaallo. hath beeri 
very ſubject to theſe defolations by Earthquakes; and 
many parts 1n Ezrope,' as. . Greece, Italy, and others. 
The truth 1s, -our | Cittes are built upon ruines, and 
our Fields and Countries: ftand upon broken Arches 
and Vaults, and ſo does the greateſt part. of the ont- 
ward frame of the Earth, and therefore it is no won- 
der if it be often ſhaken; there being quantities 'of 
Exhalations within theſe Mines; or Cavernous paſfa- 
ves, that arc capable of rarcfaction and inflammations 
and, upon ſuch occaſions, requiring more.room, they 
ſhake or break the ground that covers them. And 
thus much concerning Earthquakes. -. > 2f 

A ſecond obſervation that argues the hollowheſs 
of the Earth, 1s the communication of the Seas and 
Lakes under:ground. The Caſpian and Mediterranean 
Seas, and ſeveral Lakes, receive into them great Rt- 
vers, and yet have: no viſible out-kt::. Theſe muſt 
have ſubterrancous out-lets,. by which, they empry! 
themſelyes, otherwiſe they. would: redound and ovyer- 
flow the brims of their Veſlel.' The Mediterranean' ts 
moſt remarkable in this kmd, becauſe *tis obſery'd 
that at one end the great _ flows into it — - 

| the 
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the ſtraits of Gibralter, with a ſenſible current, , and 
cowards the other end about Conſtantinople the Pontus 
flows dowh into it with a ſtream fo ſtrong, that Veſ. 
ſels have much ado to ſtem it; and yet 1t neither 
hath any viſible evacuation or out-let, nor overflows 
its banks. And beſides that it 1s thus fed ar either 
end, it is ftd by the navel too, asI may ſoſay; it 
ſucks in, by their Chanels, ſeveral Rivers into its belly, 
whereof the Nile is one very great and conſiderable. 
Theſe things have made ita great Problem, What be- 
comes of the water of the Mediterranean Sea? And for my 
part, I think, the ſolution 1s very caſte, namely, that it 
1s diſcharg'd by Subterrancous paſſages, or conyey'd 
by Chanels under the ground into the Ocean. And 
this manner of diſcharge or conveyance 4s not pecu- 
liar to the Mediterranean, but is common to 1t with 
the Caſpian Sea, and other Seas and Lakes, that receive 


great Rivers into them, and have no viſible 1flue. 


I know there have been 'propos'd ſeyeral other 
ways to anſwer this difficulty concerning the efflux 
or conſumption of the waters of - the Mediterranean; 
ſome have ſuppos'd.a double current in the trait of 
Gtibralter, one that} carri'd the water 1n, and- another 
that brought it out like the Arteries and Veins in 
our Body, the one exporting our bloud from the 
heart, and the other re-imporning it : So they {uppos'd 
one. current upon the ſurface, which carrid the wa- 
tet into the Mediterranean, and. under it at a certain 


depth a counter-current,”-which brought the water 


back into the Ocean. Bur. this: hath neither proof 
nor foundation; for unleſs it- was. included in pipes, 
as our bloud is, or conſiſted of liquors very different, 
theſe ctoſs - currents would mingle and deſtroy one 
another. Others arc 'of opimon, that all the water 
that flows into che Mediterranean, or a quantity cqual 
to it, 18 conſuin'd in Exhalations every day; This 


ſeems to be a bolder ſuppoſition than the other, for it 


fomuch be conſum'd.in Vapours and Exhalations eve- 
ry day as flows into this Sea, what it this Sea had an 
outer, and dilcharg'd by that, every day, as much as 


it recav'd; in a few days the Vapours would have 


conſum'd all the 'reſt ; and yer we ſee many Lakes 
| | | that 
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that have as free an out-let as an in-let, and are not 
conſum'd, or ſenſibly diminiſht by. the Vapours. Be- 
fides, this reaſon 1s a Summer-reaſon, .and would pals 
very ill in Winter, when the heat of the Sun is much 
leſs powerful: Ar leaſt there would be a very ſenſible 
difference betwixt the height of the waters in Summer 
and Winter,if ſo much was conſum'd every day as this 
Explication ſuppoſeth. And the truth is; this want of 
a viſible out-let 15.nor. a property belonging only to 
the Mediterranean'Sea, as we noted beforc, but is allo 
in other; Seas and great Lakes, ſome lying in one Cl1- 
mat and ſome in another, where there is:no reaſon to 
ſuppoſe ſuch exceſſive  Exhalations; And. chough 'ris 
rrue ſome Rivers in; Africk, and in other parts of the 
Earth, are thus exhal'd and drid up, withoutever flow- 
10g into the Sea ;(as:were all the Rivers 1n the firſt 
Earth ) yet this 1s where the ſands and parch'd ground 
ſuck up.a great part of them; the heat-of rhe Climar 
being exceſſively ſtrong, andithe Chanel of the River 
growing ſhallower. by degrees, and, it may be,divided: 
into lefler branches and riyulets ; whichare cauſes that 
take no place here. And therefore we muſt 'return-to 
our firſt reaſon, which 1s\umiverſal, for' all ſeaſons of 
the Year and all. Chmats; and. ſeeing :we' are aflur'd 
that there are Subterrancous Chanels and paſſages, for 
Rivers: often fall into the ground, and Jometimes riſe 
again, and ſometimes neyer. return ; why ſhould we 
doubt to aſcribe this effect to ſo obyious a cauſe? Nay, 
I believe the very Ocean doth evacuate it ſelf by Sub- 
rerraneous out-lets; for conſidering what a. prodigi- 
ous mals of water falls into it every day from the-wide 
mouths of all the Rivers of the. Earth; it:muſt have 
out-lets proportionable; and. thoſe Syrres. or great 
Whirlpools that are conſtantin certainparts or Sinus's 
of the Sea, as upon the Coaſt of Norway:and of Italy, 
ariſe probably from Subterraneous. aur-lers in thoſe 
places, whereby the water ſinks, and: turns, and draws 
into it whatſoever comes within ſuch a:compals; and 
if there was no iflue at the bottom, though-1t mighc 
by contrary currents turn chings round, within its 
Sphere, yet there 1s no reaſon from that\why it ſhould 
ſuck them down to the bottom. Neither docs'ir fem 
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improbable,that the currents of the Sea are from theſe 
in-draughts, and that there isalways a ſubmarine in- 
let in ſome part of them, to make a circulation of 
the Waters. But thus much for the Subterrancous 
communication of Seas and Lakes. | 

And thus much in general concerning ſubterranc- 
ous Cavitics, and concerning the hollow and broken 
frame of the Earth. If Ihad now magick enough to 
ſhow you at one view all the infide of the Earth, 
which we have imperfe&ly defcrib'd ; 1f we could go 
under the roots of the Mountains, and into the ſides 
of the broken rocks; or could dive into the Earth 
with one of thoſe Rivers that fink under ground; 
and follow its courſe and all its windings ull z riſe 
again, or led us to the Sea, we ſhould have a much 
ſtronger and more cffctual ee of the broken form 
of the Earth, than any we can excite by theſe faint 
deſcriptions colleted from Reaſon. The Ancients [ 
remember usd to repreſent theſe hollow Caves and 
Subterraneous Regions in the nature of a World un- 


- der-ground, and ſuppos'd it inhabited by the Nymph, 


eſpecially the Nymphs of the waters and the Sca-God- MW 


| deſſes; ſo Orpheus ſung of old; and in wiitation of 


Virgil. 


him Yirgz] hath made a deſcription of thoſe Regions ; 
feigning the Nymph Cyrene to fend for her fon to 
come down to her, and make her a viſit in thoſe 
ſhades where mortals were not admitted. 


Duc age, duc ad nos, fas illi limina Divum 

T angere, ait : Simul alta jubet diſcedere late 

Flumina, qua juvenis greſſus inferret, at illum 

Curvata in montis faciem circumflitit unda, 

Accepngue ſinu vaſto, misitque ſub amnem. 

F dmque donnum mirans Genetricts @ humida regna, 

- angrily tacos clauſos, Iucoſque ſonantes, 

at, & ingenti motu flupefatius aquarum 

Onmia ſub magni labentia flumina terr4 
 SpeAabat diverſa Iocis ; Phasimque Licumque, 0c. 
' Et Thalami matris pendentia pumice tefta, &&c. 


Come lead the Touth below, bring him to me, 
The Gods are pleas d our Manſions he ſhould fee ; 
| Streight 
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Streight ſbe commands the floods to make bim way, 
T hey Goon their wide boſom our 

Soft is the path, and eafte is bis tread, 

A watry Arch bends cer his deny bead ; 

And as he goes he wonders, and looks raund, 

To ſee this new-faund Kingdom under ground. 

The ſilent Lakes in hollow Caves he ſees, 

And on their banks an echoing grove of Trees ; 

The fall of waters '"mongſi the Racks below 

He hears, and ſees the Rivers bow they flow : 

AII the great Rivers of the Earth are there, 
Prepar'd, as in a womb, by Nature's care. © 
Laſt, to his mother's bed-chamber be's brought, _ 
Where the high roof with Pumice-ſtone is wrought, &cC. 


If wenow could 'open the: Earth as this Nymph did 
the Water, and go down into the boſom of it, fee all 
the dark Chambers and Apartments: there, how 11 
contriv'd, and how ill kept, ſo many holes and cor- 
ners, ſome filld with ſmoak and fire, fome with wa- 
ecr, and ſome with vapours -and mouldy Air ; how 
like a ruine 1t lies gaping and torn in the parts of it; 
we ſhould not caſtly believe that God created it into 
this form mnmediately out: of nothing; It would 
have coſt no more to have made things in better 
order ; nay, it had been more caſte and more fimple ; 
and accordingly ' we are aſſured that all things were 
made at. firſt 1n Beauty and praportion. And if we 
conſider Nature and the manner of the firſt formati- 
on of the Earth, 'tis evident that there could be no 
ſuch holes and Caverns, nor. broken pieces, made 
then in the body of it ; for the grofler parts of the 
Chaos falling down towards the:Center, they would 
there compole a mals of Earth uniform and compact, 
che water ſwimming above: it; and . this; firſt maſs 


under the water could have no Caverns or. yacuitics 


in it; for if it had had any, the Earthy parts, whule 
the maſs was liquid: or ſemiliquid, would: have funk 
into them and fill'd them up, expelling the Air -or 
Water that was there; And when afterwards there 
came to be a cruſt or new Earth form'd upon the 
face of the Waters, there cauld be no C_ no 

ens, 
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dens, no fragments init, no more than in the, other ; 
And for' the ſame general reaſon, that 1s, paſling from 
a liquid form into a-concrete or: ſolid leafurcly: and 
by degrees, it would flow and ſettle together'in. an 
entire maſs; There being nothing broken, nor''any 
thing hard, to bear the parts off from one: another, 
or to intercept-any empty ſpaces between them... 

"Tis manifeſt then, that the Earth'could nor be in 
this Cavernous form originally, by any work of na- 
ture ; nor. by any ifitmecdiate ation of: God, fſecing 
there 1s neither-uſe nor beauty in this kind of 'con- 
ſtruction: Do we not then, as reaſonably, as aptly, 
aſcribe it. to that deſolation-that. was: brought- upon 
the Earth in t}& general Deluge ?. When its outward 
frame was diſſoly'd and fell into the great Abyſſe: 
How cafily doth this anſwer. all thatwe have obferv'd 
concerning the Subrerraneous 'Regions? That + hol- 


low and broken poſture of things under ground, all 


thoſe Caves and holes, and blind: recefles, that arc 
otherwiſe ſo-inaccountable, ſay bur that they are a 
Rzine; and you have in.one word cxplaird'them all. 
For there 15 no: ſort | of Cavines, /interior: or exterior, 
great or little, open or ſhut; wer or dry, of whar-form 
or faſhion ſoeyer, but we might reaſonably. 'expe&t 
them ina ruine of that nature. And as forthe Sub- 
terraneous waters,ſeeing the Earth fcll into the Abyſle, 
the pillars:and foundations of the preſent ( exteriour ) 
Earth muſt ſtand immers'd in water, and therefore: at 
ſuch a depth from the ſurface every where,theremuſt 
be water found, if theſoil be-of a nature to admit ir. 
*Tis true, all Subterrancous waters do not proceed 


from this original,for many of them are the: effects of 


Rains and melted Snows ſunk 'into the Earth 3 bur 
that in digging any where: you conſtantly come to 
water at length, even in the' moſt! ſolid ground; this 
cannot procced from\ theſe Rains or'Snows; but muſt 
come from below, and: from a caule as general as the 
effe&t is; which can:beno other in. my. judgment 
than this, that the roots of the exteriour Earth iſtand 
within the old Abyſle, whereof, as a great part lies 
open 1n the Sea, ſo the reſt lies hid and cover'd among 
the fragments of the Earth ; ſometimes dilpers'd - and 

GE dll, -- __ only 


only moiſtning the parts, as our bloud lies 1n the fleſh, 
and in the habit of the body ; ſometimes 1n greater 
or leſſer maſſes, as the bloud in our Veſlels. ' And 
this I take to be the true account of Subterrancous 
waters as diſtinguiſh'd from Fountains and Rayers, and 
from the matter and caulcs of them. 


Thus much we have ſpoke to give a general Idea 
of the inward parts of the Earth, and an cafic-Expli- 
cation of them by our. Hypotheſis; which whether ic 
be true or no, if you compare it! impartilly ' with 
Nature, you will confels atleaſt, that. all theſe things 
are juſt in ſuch a form and poſture as if it was true. 


CHA 


Concerning the Chanel of the Sea, and the Original 
of it : T he Cauſes of its irregular form and un- 
equal depths: eA's alſo of the Original of 


Iſlands, their ſuuation, and other properties. 


E have hitherto given an account of the Sub- 
eerrancous Regions, and of their general 
form; We now come aboveground to yiew the fur- 
face of the Globe, which we find ZTerraqueous, or di- 
vided into Sea and Land: Theſe we muſt ſurvey, 
and what 1s remarkable in them as to their frame and 
ſtructure, we muſt give an account of from our. Hypo- 
theſis, and ſhew to be inaccountable from. any other. 
As for the Ocean,there are two things conſiderable 
in it, the Water and the Chanel that contains it. The 
Water, no doubt 1s as ancient as the Earth and co- 
temporary with it, and we ſuppoſe it to-be part 'of 
the great Abyſſe wherein the World was : drown'd; 
the reſt lying cover'd under the hollow fragments-of 
Continents and IfJands. But that is not ſo much the 
ſubject of our preſent diſcourſe as the Chanel of the 
Occan, that vaſt and prodigious Cayity that runs 
quite round the Globe, and reacheth, for _ we 
NOW, 
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know, from Pole to Pole, and in many places:is un- 
ſearchably deep : When 1I preſent this great Gulf to 
_ thy imagination, emptied of all its waters, naked and 
gaping at the Sun, ſtretching its-jaws from one cnd 
of the Earth to another, it appears to me the moſt 
ghaſtly thing in Nature. What hands or inſtruments 
could work a Trench in the body of the Earth of 
this vaſtneſs, and lay Mountains and Rocks on the 
fide of it, as Ramparts to encloſe ut? | - 
But as we-juſtly admire its greatneſs, ſo we cannot 
at all admire its beauty or elegancy, for 'tis as de- 
form'd and irregular as it 1s great. And there ap- 
pearing nothing of order or any regular deſign 1n its 
parts, 1t ſeems reaſonable ro belicye that it was nor 
the work of Nature, according to her farſt intention, 
or according to the firſt model that was drawn in 
meaſure and proportion, by the Line and by the 
Plummet, but a ſecondary work, and the beſt thar 
could be made of broken materials. And upon this 
ſuppoſition tis caſic to imagine, how upon the diflo- 
Jution of the primezyal Earth the Chanel .of the Sea 
was made, or that huge Cavity that lies between the 
ſeveral Continents of the Earth ; which ſhall be more 
articularly explain'd after we have view'd a little 
etter the form of it, and the Iflands that he ſcatter'd 
by its ſhores. | | 
There is no Cavity in the Earth, whether open or 
Subterraneous, that is comparably ſo great as that of 
the Ocean, nor would any appear of that deformity 
xf we could ſee it empty. The 1nfide of a Cave 1s rough 
and unſightly ; The beds of great Rivers and great 
Lakes when they are laid dry, look very raw and 
rude ; The Valleys of the Earth, if they were naked, 
without Trees and without Graſs, nothing but bare 
ground and bare ſtones, from the tops of ' their 
Mountains would have a ghaſtly aſpect ; but the Sea: 
chanel is the complex of all theſe ; here Caves,empty 
Lakes, naked Valleys are. repreſented as in their or: 
ginal, or rather far exceeded and out-done as to all 
their irregularities; for the Cavity of the Ocean is 
umverſally irregular, both: as to the ſhores and bor: 
ders of it; as tothe uncertain breadth and the uncer- 
rain 


:and' botrohi and:rthe-whole' mould : Tf the Sea had 
been drawn roand-the Earth* in regular figures and 
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borders, at .might:have been # grear:beauty to our 


-Globe;iniad we ſhould reaſonably have conchided- ic 
ia; work of the: firſt Creation; or 'of Nature's firſt 'pro- 
duction ; bur finding on the contrary all the'marks of 
!diforder:and difproportion m-1t; we may! as reaſbna- 
'bly conclude, chat'itdid not belong tothe firſt order 
of :things; but: was: ſomething ſuccedaneous; 'when 
the degencracy. of: Mankind,-and the*judgments* of 
God had-deſtroy'd' the fir{t-World;atid fabjected the 


Creatiorizto:ſome tkind.of Vanity; * * © 


. Naorican:it cafily::be imagin'd}  the'Seaihad been 


abvays and:che Earth; /in this Terraqueous'form, broke 
into: Continents and'1{landshew Mankind could have 
been propagarcd at firſt through the face of the Earth, 
all : from: one head-: and fromione place. / 'For Navi- 
 :gation:was.not thei known;-art leaſt as to: the grand 
Occan,! or:.to : paſs: from Continent to Continent ; 
And, believe; Noah's Ark was'the firſt Ship;or Veſſel 
- of: bulk,/ that i1evet was! builein the World ; ' how 
_ could chan the Pofterity: of dan overflow-the Earth, 
and ſtock: theſeveraliparts of the-World}' if they had 
been diſtant or feparare-theny as'they aremow; by the 
anterpoſaliof:the gredt'Ocearr > But this conſideration 
we will inſiſt upon:more: largely 'in another place; 
krius reflc&:upon:therregularities of the Sca-chanel 
apaily 2n& che:pof{ible' caules-of It. FT ON 7% 273 945 
{If .we:bquld:unagine-cthe:Chancl of the Sea to have 
beeninhade.as wetnay imagine the: Chaniels'of Rivers 
to: have rbecngby'iFfong and! micnfible! artrition;-the 
xwatcr/wharing by degrees mhe-ground"ander it; by 
the:ifarco ib:hahbo from ies:defcent and courſe; WE 
thauld met wonderiari:irregular/forntzobur rigor 
goſfibld icſhoultd have-had aryiſath otigitial5'wherice 
ſhould .It1wwaters 'have:deſcended; fromowhar Moutn! 
tandprdtom wharCloudsd:Where is the fprinjs: 


of thezSra ?* whatiforcet could bar:awwdlhalfalic es | 


face-of the:Eareh, andiwedr 46: hollowo annoy 
furablerdepth 2:/Thismuſt?"8 be Fowl fecbleignd 
Ingrmg-cauſes , ſuch-as oe DUR WAtc ay Gut 

o3- | | itrom 


po 


-_- 


-tain depth-of "its? ſeveral parts, and as to its ground 
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from ſome great violence offer'd to Nature, ſuch as 
we ſuppoſe to have been in the general Dcluge, when 
the frame of the Earth was broken. And aftcr we 
have a little ſurvey'd the Sea-coaſt, and fo far as we 
can, the form of the Sca-chancl, we ſhall the more 
eaſily believe that they could have no other origmal 
than what we aſlign. tbrÞ 1d ooh 31 

The ſhores and coaſts of the Sca are no-way equal 


. or uniform, but go in a line uncertainly crooked and 


broke; indented and jag'd as a thing torn,as you may 
ſee in the Maps of the Coaſts and the Sca-charts; and 
yet there are innumerable more inequalitics' than are 
taken notice of in thoſe draughts;' for they only 
mark the greater Promontories and Bays ; but there 
are beſides thoſe a multitude of Crecks and: out-lcts, 
necks of Land and Angles, which break the evennchs 
of the ſhore in all manner of ways. Then the haighr 
and leyel of the ſhore 1s.as uncertain as the linc of it; 
*Tis ſometimes high and fometumes low, ſometimes 
ſpread in ſandy Plains, as fmooth as the Sca at (elf, and 


of ſach an equal height with it, that the waves ſeem 


to haye no bounds but the meer figure and. oonyex1- 
ty of the Globe; In other places 'tis:rais'd into banks 
and ramparts of Earth, and in others 'as wall'd in 
with Rocks ; And all-this without any order that we 
can obſerve, or any other reaſon than that -thus 1s 
what might be expected in a ruine,: | 1018, 
As to the depths and foundings of the Sca , they 
are under no rule nor <quality anymore than the ti 
gures of the Shores ;; Shallows: in: ſome places, and, 
Gults in others ; beds of Sands ſometumes, and-ſame- 
ticaes Rocks under water; as Navigators have lcarn'd 
by a long .and dangcrous experience : And though 
we that are upon dry Land, arc not much concern'd 
how the Rocks and the: Shelves: lic-in: the Sea,>yer a 
poor Ship-wreekt Mariner, when he hath run his Vel- 
ſc] apon a Rock 1n the,middlc of the, Chanel, ixxpo- 
Ralates biczerly with Nature, who it! was thar-plac'd 
that Rock; there, and 40 what . purpoſe ?. was-thete 
not; Foom, enough, faith he, upan the Land; or the 
Shore; to:lay-your great Stones, bur they: innift be 
thrown into the middle of the Sea, as it were yn Ipire 
[hi | to 


to Navigation? The beſt Apology that can be mide for 
[Nature 1n this caſe; fo far'as 1-kriow; is to confeſs that 
the whole buſineſs of the Sea-chanel* i5'bitt a ruine, 
_and in aruine things /tumble uncertainty, and 'com- 
monly-lie in confuſion : Though ro ſpeak'the truth, 
it ſeldom happens, unleſs in- narrow Seas; that Rocks 
'or:Banks-or If{lands:lie in the middle of them; or ve- 
ry-far ffom-the Shores; ' oo 0 
Having view'd the more viſible parts: of the Cha- 
nel of the Sea, we muſt nowWeſcend tothe bottom of 
it, and iſee the form and contrivarice of that ; but 
who fhalliguide'us 1 our journey, while we walk, as 
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Fob ſaith; in- the ſearch! of the deep'? 'Or who can Cp. 32: 


make a deſcription of that which 'none' hath Teen® Ir *© 
is reaſonable to believe, that the bottont of the' Sea 1s 
much 'imore rugged; broken and irregular/than the 
face of the Land; ' There are Mountains; and Valleys, 
and Rocks, and ridges of Rocks, 'and all the commori 
inequalities we-ſee pool Land; befides theſe, *tis ve- 
ry. likely: there are* Caves underwater ;'and hollow 
paſſages-into-the bowels of the Fatth, by 'which! the 
Seas circulate and conimunicate one withianother, arid 
with Subterraneous waters; Thoſe great *Eddees and 
infamous Syrtes 'and 'Whirlpools -that-*are ih ſome 
Seas,  as:the Baltick ahd the Mediterranean, that ſuck 
into them:and -oyerwhelm* whatever comes within 
their reach;'ſhow that there is ſomething below that 
ſucks from-chem* 1n-proportion; and that' drinks up 
the Sea as the Sea drinks up-the Rivers.' "We ought 
alſo to1magine the Shotes within the water-to go'1h- 
clin'd and ſloping, -but with: great inequality ; there 
are many 'Shelves' m the wayi'and' Chambers; arid 
ſharp Angles; | anid*'thany | broken” Rocks''and/ great 
Stones lie tumbled :down to the'bottom. 71-1 ©: 03 
_-Tis:rrue#theſe>things affect 'us-itthe; becauſe they 
| are notexpos'd:to our ſenſes; 'andwe ſeldom give off 
ſelves: the->rtouble'ro' colle&t From reaſon what the 
form ofthe inviſible! and -inacceſſible-parts of tHe 
Earth is 5 Or if 'w& do ſornetifnes; thoſe Ider's Are 
faint-and weak, and' makei'no laftiig impreflion upon! 
our imagination and-paſſions%' bur16 ve thbuld- firp?2 
poſe the Ocean dry; and: AI Jown _— 7 
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the top of ſome high Cloud upon| the &rapty- Shell, 
how horridly and barbarouſly would it look 2 And 
with what amazement ſhould we ſec it under us like 


an open Hell, or a wide bottomleſs pit? So dcep, and 
hollow, and vaſt ; ſo broken and confus'd, ſo every 
way deform'd and monſtrous. This would efteftual. 
ly waken our imagination, and make us i1nquire.and 
wonder how ſuch a thing came in Nature ; from 


what cauſes, by what force or engines could the 


Earth be torn in this prodigious manner ? did . they 


dig the Sca with Spades, and carry out: the molds 
in hand-baskets? where arc the entrails laid? and 
how did they cleave the Rocks afunder? if as many 
Pioneers as the Army of Xerxes, had been at work 
ever ſince the beginning of the World, they could nar 
have made a ditch of this greatneſs. According to 


the proportions taken before in the Second Chapter, 


the Cavity or capacity of the Sea-chanel will amaunt 
to no cls than 4639090 cubical mules. Nor is it the 
reatneſs only, bur that wild and myloifariqus'confus 


f1on which we fee in the parts and/faſhjon of it, chat 


makes .1t ſtrange and. inaccountable z "tis another 
Chaos in its kind, who can paint the Scenes of it? 
Gulfs, and Precipices, and Cataracts; -Pits within Pits, 
and Rocks under Rocks, broken Mountains and rag- 
ged Iſlands, that look as if they had been Countrics 
pull'd up by the roots, and planted in the Sea. 

If we could make true and full repreſentations of 
chele things to our {clves, I think we ſhould nor be 
ſo bold as to make them the immediate product of 
Divine. Ommipotence ; - being deſtituge of all appea- 
rance of Art or Counſel. The firſt orders of things 
are more. pericct and regular, and this Decorum ſeems 
to be obſcry'd afterwards, Nature doth not fall into 
diſarder. till Mankind be firſt degenerate and leads 
the way. Monſters bave been often made an argu 


' ment againkt Providence ; if a Calf have rwo heads, 


or five legs, ſtreight there muſt not be a God in Hea- 
ven, or at leaſt not upon Farth; and yer this is but 4 
chance that happens ance in many years, and js of no. 
conſequence.-at all co the reſt of the World: bur if 
we make the ſtanding frame of Nature monſtrous, or 
4. | deform'd 
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| deform'd: and diſproportian; d,.and to haye been ſo 
not by corruption and degeneracy,. but immediately 


by Divine: Creation or Formation, it would not be. 


ſo eafic-ro anſwer that objc&tion; againſt Providence. 
Ler us therefore: prevent: this umputatian, and ſyppo- 


ſing, according to our Theory, thar theſe things were 


not originally thus, let us now explain more diſtin&t- 
ly how they came to paſs at the Deluge; or upon the 
diſſolution of the: firſt Earth; 5 "7, 3661] 

And we will not content our fclyes with a general 
anſwer to theſe obſervations concerning the Sea-cha- 
nel, as if it was a ſufficient account af theim ro fay 


they were the effects of a ruine; there arc orher things 


to be conſider'd and explain'd beſides this irregulari- 
ey, as the vaſt hollowneſs of this Cavity ; bigger in- 
comparably than any other: belonging to the Earth ; 
and alſo. the declivity of the ſides of ut, which lic 
ſhelving frony top ro battam ; For notwithſtanding 
all che -incqualines we have.:taken notice of in the 
. Chanel of the Sea, it hath ono.general-form, which 
may, though under many , differences;' be obſery'd 
throughout, and that 1s,. that the ſhores and ſides 
within the water lic-inclin'd, and you deſcend by de- 
grees tothe deepeſt part,which-1s towards the middle: 
' This, I know, admits of many exceptions, for ſame- 
times upon a rocky ſhore, or among rocky Iſlands 
the Sea 1s very deep cloſe tothe Rocks, and the deep- 
er commonly the higher and fleeper the Rocks are. 
Alſo:where the deſcent is more leiſurely, 'tis often af- 
rcr a'different manner, in: fome Coaſts. more equal 
and uniform, in-others more broken and 1nterrupted; 
but fill #here 1s a deſcent: to-the Chanel or deepeſt 
pare,-atid” this in the deep Qcean: 1s fathomiefs 5; And 
ſuch 's deep Ocean,' and ſack a .deep Chanel there is 


always/beewcen Continents. -This;- I think; is a pro- 


pertyſas:determinate/as any We can pitch upon in the 
ChaneÞof the Sea, and: with thoſe other ewo ment; 
ond; itwvaſt Cavicy and univerla] irregularity, is al 
one can defire an account of as to the form of it; we 
will therefore from this ground take our riſe and firſt 
meaſures for, the Explication of the Sea-chanet: 


Let 
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Let-us ſuppoſe then -in:the diſſolution of the Earth 
when it begat\to-fall; that it was divided:only into 
three or four fragments; according to. the number of 
our: Continents; but-thoſe fragments being-. vaſtly 
great could notideſcend: at'their full-breadth:and ex- - 
panſion, or 'atleaſt 'could/not deſcend fo faſt zn:the 
middle :as towards 'the-extrenutics';|becauſe-tho Air 
about-the* edges: would ;yicld: and give: place:cafily; 
not having far to go to get out of: the way ; -but the 
Air that was under the'middle of -the fragmenti could 
not-without a'very ſwift motion get>from: under:the 
concave of it,- and | confequently :1ts: deſcent: there 
would be more reſiſted-and: ſuſpended ; bur: the-{ides 
in 'the meantime would: continually. deſcend, -ben- 
ding the fragment with their weight, 'and ſo making 
it of a leſſer compaſs. and expanfion:than it was: be- 
fore: And by this means' there: would-be an interval 


and diſtance made between the two falling fragments, 


and a. good part. of the: Abyſle, after /their deſcent, 
would lie uncover'd-in:the middle, betwixt them 4 as 


they leave in the middle betwixt-them a deep;Ghanel 
of water, a: a. a. ſuch as 1s betwixt- all Continents; 
and the Water: reaching 'a - good height upon; the 
Land on either fſide,' makes Sea there too, bur ſhal-: 
—_ and- by degrees you deſcend into the deepeſt 
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This gives an account of two things that we men- 
tion'd to be conſider'd and explain'd as to the Sea, 
how the great Cavity of its Chanel was made, and 
how it was:made in that general form of declivity in 
its ſides from the Land : The third thing was the ir- 
regularities of it, both as to its various depths, and 
as to the form of the ſhores and of the bottom. And 
this 1s as cafily-and naturally explain'd from the ſame 
ſuppoſition as the formertwo ; for though we have ht 
therto repreſented the fragments A. B. as even and re- 
gular after their fall, becauſe that was moſt ſimplc,and 
there was no occaſion then to repreſent them other- 
wiſe, yet we muſt ſuppoſe that as ſoon as in thear fall 
they hit upon the top or bottom of the Abyſle, that 
great force and weight with which they deſcended 
broke off all the Edges and extremities, and ſo made 
innumerable ruptures and inequalitics in the ſhores, 
and as many within the Sea and at the bottom; 
where the broken Rocks and lumps of Earth would 
lie in all imaginable diſorder ; as you may conceive 
from the third Figure. For when the motion came on 
a ſudden to be obſtructed, the load of the fragment 
ſtill preſſing ic forwards, ſuch a concuſſion ariſe as 
made thoutands of-lefler fragments, of all ſhapes and 
magnitudes, and in all poſtures and forms, and moſt 
of them irregular. And by theſe fractions and ſecon- 
dary ruines the line of. the ſhores was broken, and 
the level of them too; In ſome places they would. 
ſtand high, -in others low, ſometimes rough and 
ſometimes*even, and generally crooked, with Angles 
and in+lets, and uncertain windings. The bottom 
alſo, by the ſame ſtroke, was diverſifi'd into all mar 
ner of forms, ſometimes Rocky with Pics and Gulf 
and ſometimes ſpread-in plain beds, ſometimes ſhal- 
low and ſometimes deep; for thoſe differences would 
depend'only upon'the-fituation of the ſecondary frag: 
ments; and fo it might come to paſs, that ſome pls 
ces near the:ſhore might be exceflive deep when a 
Rock or Recks ſtood in a ſtecp poſture, as (Figure 3.) 
b. b. b. and, on the contrary, ſometimes places much 
more adyanc'd into'the Ocean, might be leſs deep; 
where a fragment of Earth lay under water, ww 
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bore-up another; 'as.c. c: c. but theſe caſes would nor 
be very: frequent. ''To- conclude, there are no pro- 
perties of the Sea-chanc], that I know of, nor diffe- 
ENCES ON 1. nap im the form of it, which this 
Hypotheſis doth not give a fair account of : And ha- 
vying thus far opend the way, and laid down the ge- 
neral grounds for their Explication, other things that 
are more minute, we leave : to the curiofity of parti- 
cular Genius's; being unwilling to clog the Theory 
at firſt with things that may ſeem unneceflary. We 
proceed now to the conſideration of Iflands. | 
We muſt in the:frſt phce. diſtinguiſh: berween 0r:- 
ginal Wands and FaRitious Iſlands; Thole I call facti- 
cious, that are not 'of the. ſame date* and Antiquity 
with the Sca, but haye been made ſome at one time, 
ſome at another, by accidental cauſes, as the aggeſti- 
on of Sands and Sand-beds, or the Sea leaving the 
tops of ſome ſhallow places that lie high, and: yer 
flowing about the lower skirts of them 5 Thefe make 
ſandy and plain Iſlands, that have no high Land in 
them, and are but mock-Iflands in effe&t. Others are 
made - by. divulſion from ſome Conrinent, when an 
Ithmus or the neck of a Promontory running into. 
the Sea, ſinks or falls in, by an Earthquake or other- 
wiſe, and the Sea entring 1n at the gap paſſeth 
through, and makes that Promontory or Country be- 
' come an Iſland. Thus the Ifland Szcily is ſuppos'd 
* to have been made, and all Africa mighr be an Iiland, 
_ if the Iſthmus. between the Mediterranean and the red 
Sea ſhould ſink down. And theſe Iſlands may have 
Rocks and Mountains in them, if the Land had fo. 
before. Laſtly, there are Iflands that have been ſaid 
to riſe from the bottom of the Sea; Hiſtory menti- 
ons ſuch in both the Archipelago's, Agaanand Indian ; 
- and this ſeems to argue that there are great fragments 
or tracts of Earth that lie looſe at the botcom of the 
Sea, or that are not incorporated with the ground ; 
which agrees very well with our Explication of the 

Sea-chanel. | 
But beſides theſe Iſlands and the ſeveral forts of 
them, there are others which I call Original ; becauſe 
they could not be A: any of che —_ 

| one 
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oned ways, but are of the ſame Origin and Annquay 
with the Chancl of the:Sea ; and ſuch'arorhicgeners/ 
licy of our Iſlands; They were notimade ofcheapsof 
Sands, nor torn from any: Continent,: but 'arPaBunci 
ent as the. Continents themſelves, namely, - cher fiance 
the Deluge, the common Parent of them-bothu Not 
is there any difficulty to:underſtand/how: Ularids were 
made at the diſſolution of the Earth, any'morethan 
how Continents were: miade; / fax: Iflands are but lefler 
Continents, or Continentsgreatcr Itflands ;: and accor- 
ding as Continents were made-of greater * maſſes of 
Earth or greater fragments'ſtanding above the 'Wa- 
ter, ſo Iſlands were made of lefs;: but fo big. always, 


' and in ſuch a poſture, as to bear ther tops above the 


water. Yet though they ag thus far, there-is a 
particular difference to.be taken notice of as to their 
Origin ; for the Continents were made of thoſe three 
or four primary maſſesinto whichthe falling Orb of 
the Earth was divided, but the-Iſlands-were made of K 
the fractures of theſe, and broken. off by the fall from K 
the skirts and extremities of the'Continents; We no- 
ted before, that when thoſe great maſſes and prima- 
ry fragments came to daſh upon the Abyfle in their 
fall, the ſudden ftop of the motion, and the weighty 
bulk of the deſcending fragment broke * off all the 


edges and extremities of it, which edges andextremi- 


ties broken off made the Iſlands; And accordingly 
we ſee that they generally lie ſcatter'd along the-fides 
of the Continents, and are but ſplinters, as it were; of. 
thoſe greater bodies. "Tis true, beſides thele, there 
were an infinite number of other pieces broke off 
that donat appear, ſome making Rocks under warer, 
ſome ſhallows/and banks in the Sca ; bur the greateſt 
of them when they fell excher one upon another, or in 


ſuch a poſture as to prop up one another, their heads 


and higher parts would ſtand out of the water and 


make Iflands. (654.4: 


'Thus I conceive the Wands of the 08 were at firſt 
produc'd; we cannot wonder therefore that they 


ſhould be fo numerous, or far more numerous than. 


the Continents; Theſe are the Parents, and thoſe are 
the Chuldren; Nor can we wonder to ſee along the 
{ides 
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fides of the Continents ſeveral Iſlands or ſets of Iffands, 
ſown; as it were, by handfuls, or laid 1n trains; for 
the manner of their generation would lead us to think 
they would be ſo placd. So the American Iſlands lie 
ſcatter'd-upon the Coaſt of that Continent ; the Mal- 
divian and Philipine upon the Eaſt-Indian ſhore; and 
the Heſperides upon the Africk ; and there ſeldom hap: 
pen to.be any towards the middle of the Ocean, 
* though, by an accident, that alſo might come to paſls: 
Laſtly, it ſuits very well with our Explication, that 
there ſhould-be Mountains and Rocks, ſometimes in 
cluſters, ſometimes in long chains, in all Ilands ; ( as 
we find there are 1n all that are cruc and Original ) 
for 'tis that makes them' high enough. to appear 
above the water, and ſtrong enough to continue and 
preſerye themſelves in that high ſituation. 

And thus much may ſuffice for a ſummary Explt- 
cation of the cauſes of the Sea-chanel and Iſlands, ac- 
cording to our Hypotheſis. | 


CHAP. Xl: 
Concerning the Mountains of the Earth, their 


greatneſs and irregular Form, their Situation, 


Cauſes, and Origin. 


LY TE have been in the hollows of the Earth, and 

| the Chambers of the Deep, amongſt the 
damps and ſteams of thoſe lower Regions; let us now 
air our felyes on the rops of the Mountains, 
where we ſhall have a more free and large Horizon; 
and quite another face of things will preſent it ſelf to 
our obſervation. | | 
The greateſt objes of Nature are, methinks, the 
moſt pleafing to behold ; and next to the great Con- 
cave of the Heavens, and thoſe boundleſs Regions 
where the Stars inhabit, there is nothing thac I look 
upon with more pleaſure than the wide Sea and the 
? | x-S -- Moun- 
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Mountains. of the Earth. There 1s Or ang 
and ſtately in the Air of theſe things, that inipires the 
mind with great thoughes and paſſions ; We do nx 
turally, upon ſuch occaſions, think of God and his 
greatneſs: and whatſoever hath. but the ſhadow and 


appearance of INFINITE, as rags on tha 


are too big for our comprehenſion, they-*bll and 
over-bear the mind with their Exceſs, and caſt«it intg 
bom 


a pleaſing kind of ſtupor and adnuration: * ©! «1 

' And yet theſe Mountains we are ſpeaking -of, tg 
confeſs the truth, are nothing but great-ruines ; 'but 
ſuch as ſhow a certain magnificence 1n Nature ; as 
from old Temples and broken Amphitheaters:of the 
Romans we collect the greatneſs of that people. But 
the grandeur of a Nation 1s leſs ſenfible to thoſe that 
never ſee the remains and monuments they have left, 
and thoſe who never ſec the mountainous partsof the K& 
Earth, ſcarce ever refle&t upon the cauſes: of-them, of & 
what power in Nature could be ſufficient to produce 
them. The truth 1s, the generality of people have 


not ſence and curioſity enough to raiſe a queſtion 


concerning theſe things, or concerning the Original C 
of them. You may tell them that Mountains grow 


out of the Earth like Fuzz-balls, or that there are 


Monſters under |< map that throw up Mountains as & 


Moles do Mole-hills ; they will ſcarce raiſe one ob- 
jection againſt your doctrine; or if you would -ap- 


pear more Learned, tell them that the Earth isa great 
Animal, and theſe are Wens that grow upon its bo- 
dy. This would paſs current for Philoſophy; fo 
much is the World drown'd in ſtupidity and ſenſual 
pleaſures, and fo little inquiſitive 1nto the works of 


God and Nature. 


There 1s nothing doth more awaken our thoughts 
or Excite our minds to enquire into the cauſes of 
ſuch things, than the actual view of them; as I have 


had experience my {elf when it was my fortune' to 


croſs the Alps and Apperrine Mountains; for the ſight 
of thoſe wild, vaſt and indigeſted heaps of Stones and 
Earth, did ſo deeply ſtrike my fancy, that I was not 
ealie tl] I could' give my (elf ſome tolerable account 
how that confuſion came in Nature. *Tis true, the 

height 
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height of Mountams compard/withr:the Dnmertzoof 
the Eatth\as not canſiderable; bit the extent of them 
and the groundthey ſtand upohy bearsat confiderublt 
proportien to the ſurface of:the Earth;50afd xf fon 
- Europe we may take our meafures fornhe reft; I cutil 

' believe, that the Mountains do at::kaſt)mkoupa 
tenth part of . the dry. land. The Geographers are:mor 
_ very (careful to deſcribe. or; note. theit 2Charts The 
multitude or ſituation of Mountains;:./They'»wnavk 
the bounds of Countnes, the:;fiteof Citzesand Towns, 
and the courſe of; Ravers, /bccaute: thete- are! ichings 
of. chief uſe to cuvil affairs :and -commerce;:and. that 
they deſign to ſerve, and [not/Philofophy:or Namra 
Hiſtory «| But Cluverius' 1n has: defcription of | Anapert 
Gerniany, Switzerland and : Italy) hath given ' Maps of 
thoſe Countries more approachibg to the: natural face 
of them; ;and we: have drawn'4 at the-end of this 
Chapter ) ſuch a Map of either Honutphere, without 
marking Countries or Towns, or any {ych arrficial 
things ;- diſting uhng only Land and. Sea, Iflands 
and Continents, Monntains and:not: Meuntamsz; and 
tis very uſcful to imagine the Earth mrthis!' manner, 
and to look often upon ſuch bare dranghts'as thew ms 
Nature undreſt ; for then we are beft able to qurdge 
what her truce ſhapes and proportions arc: Ti; 

_ ?Tis certain that we naturally tmagime the ſurface 
of the Earth much morc regular than it 15; for untcſs 
we be in ſome Mountainous parts, there lcJdom oc-. 
cur any great incqualities within to much compats 
of ground as we canat once,rcach with our Eye; and 
to conceive the reſt, we multiply the tame Mea, and 
extend 1t to thoſe parts of the. Earth that we do not 
ſce; and ſo fancy the whole Globe much more 
{mooth- and uniform than 1t 1s. . Bur ſuppoſe a man 
was carni'd aſlkep out of a Plam Country, amongſt 
the A/ps, and Icftt there upon the top of one of -rhe 
Mhghett Mountains, when he wak'd and look'd about 
bum, he.would think himfelf in an inchanted Coun» 
cry, or carrid into another World; Every ching 
would appear to him fodiflerent to what he had ever 
ſeen or imagin'd before. To ſee on every hand of 


him a multitude of vaſt bodies thrown together in 
confuſion, 
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confuſion, as: 'thoſe' Mountains arc; Rocks ſtanding 
naked round-abouthitn ; and the hollow Valleys ga- 
ping under-him; and-at his feet it: may be; an heap 
of frozen Snow in the midſt of Summer. He:would 
hear. the thunder come from below, and ſee the 
black Clouds hanging beneath him ; Upon-ſuch a - 

olpect, it would nor. be cafie ro him to periwade 

imſelf that he was ſtill upon the ſame-Earch;-bur if 
he did, he would be convinc'd, atleaſt, that-there are 
ſome Regions of it ſtrangely rude, and ruine-like, and 
very different from what he had ever thought of be- 
fore. But the inhabitants of theſe wild places are 


_ eycn with'us; for thoſe that live amongſt the Alps 


and the great Mountains, think chat all the reſt of 
the Earth is like their Country, all broken into Moun- 
tains, and Valleys, and Precipices; They never ſce other, 
and moſt people think of nothing but what they have 
ſeen at one time or another. | 

- Theſe Alps weare ſpeaking of are the greateſt range 
of Mountains in Europe; and 'tis prodigious to' ſee 
and to confider of what extent theſe heaps of Stones 
and Rubbiſh are; one way. they overſpread Savoy 
and Dazphine, and reach through France to the Py- 
renean Mountains, and fo to the Ocean. The other 
way they run along the skirts of Germany, ' through 
Stiria, Pannonia, and Dalmatia, as far as Thrace. and 
the Black Sea. Then backwards they cover Switger- 
land and the parts adjacent ; and that branch of them 
which we call the Appennines, ſtrikes through 1aly, 
and 1s, as it were, the back-bone of that Country. 
This muſt needs be a large ſpace of ground which 
they ſtand upon; Yet 'tis not this part of Exrope on- 
ly. that 1s laden with Mountains, the Northern part 
15 as rough and rude 1n the face of the Country, as in 
the manners of the people; Bohemia, _, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweedland, Lapland, and Iſeland, and 
all the coaſts of the Baltrick Sea, are full of Clifts, 
and Rocks, and Crags of Mountains: Befides the Rz- 
?hean Mountains in Mzſcovy, which the Inhabitants 
there uſe to call the Stone-girdle, and belicye that ir 
girds the Earth round abour. 


Nor 


-.; Norare: the other: parts of iour -Cantinots rwibit 
free from Mountaivs-than {r9þe; nOr gtheſt parts, of 
the Earth thah\our-Gontinent:! They axd in the!/Neiw 
Waorld/as-twell-a$2thd Old ;- and-114- they-eelpld:difent 
ver-two.,Qr. three New Worlds: ar Continencs: nga, 

, they would ſtil] find them: #here: . : Neither ts: that 
any Qrigimal Iſland upon the Earth,: buys either all: 
a:Rock; Or hath ;Rocks and: Mountains. cin gr. Abd 
all the: dry Land, and'cyery: Continent, is-btitcarkund 
of. Mouttain: though char Mauntainchath:@.multt 
tude of leder: ones, :and Valleys; and Plaihsand Lakes, 

and Marſhes, 'and. all: varicty: of grounds, | \rinin' 

-. In: America, the, Andes, or a. 1dge. of Mountaits {o 

call'd, are reported tobe higher than any:wehavs, 

reaching aboye- a thouſand+Leagues: it length, -and 
 rvwenty.in. -btcadth,: where they. are the: narroweſt 

In; Africk the: Mountain Atlas; thar. for its: height was 

{aid to-bear the . Heavens on:its back, runs all. adlodg 

fram the Weſtern-Sca :to the borders of. Agypt; par 

rallcl with: the Meditertanean:; {i ThererAalſo are; the 

- Mountains of the Mar, and many more! whereat we 

bave but:an imperfect account; as/netther indeed of 

that Country in the remote and inner parts of it. Afiz 
3s better known, and the Mountains thereof better de: 

{crib'd: Zaurus, which 1s the principal, was adjadgid 

by the ancient Geographers the greateſt in the World: 

\ Ie divides Aſia into two parts, which have their deno- 

mination from it: And there 1s an Anti-Taurus the 

greater and the lcſs, which accordingly: divide Arme- 
71g 1nto greatcr and .Ic{s. Then the Craczform Moun- 

. tains of Imans, the famous Caxcaſus; the long Chains 

of Tartaryand China, and the Rocky and Mountainous + 
Arabia. 1t one could at once have aproſpect of all thele 

together, one would be cafily ſatisfied, that the Globe 

of the Earth is a more rude and indigeſted Body than 
ts commonly imagin'd ; If one could fee, I ſay, all 
the Kingdoms and . Regions of the Earth at one 
view, how they lie in broken heaps ; The: Sea hath 
overwhelm'd one half of them, and what remains are 
bur the taller parts ofa ruine. Look upon thoſe 
great ranges of Mountains 1n Ezrope or '1n Afea; 


whereof we havye given a ſhort ſuryey, in "S_ _ 
| unon 
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fafion do they lic? They have neither form nor beau- 


xy,: nor ſhape, nor: order, no more than the Clouds in 


che Air. /'Then how barren, how deſolate, how na- 
ked are they ?- how they ſtand negleed by:Nature? 


* neither-the Rains can. ſoften them, nor the Dews from 


F = 
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Heaven make them fruntful. + - (510 ner 
\ T have given this ſhort account of the:Mountains 
of the Earth, to help to remove that prejudice we are 
apt to have, or that' conceit, That the prefent Earth 


& regularly formd. And to this / purpoſe Ido not, | 


doubt bur that it would be of very good uſe to have 
natural Maps of the Earth, as we noted: before, as well 
as civil; and done with: the ſame care and judgment. 
Our common Maps I call Ci}, which note the di- 
ſtinction of Countries and of Cities, and- reprefene 
the Artificial Earth as inhabited and cultivated : But 
natural Maps leave out all that, and reprelſene the 
Earth as it would be if there was not an Inhabitane 
upon it, nor ever had been; - the. Skeleton of the 
Earth, as I may ſo ſay, with the ſite of all irs parts. 
Methinks alſo every Prince ſhould have ſuch a 
Draught of his own Country and Domuinions,. to fee 
how the ground lies 1n the ſeveral parts of them, which 
higheſt, which loweſt ; what reſpect they have to one 
another, and to the Sea ; how the Rivers flow, and 


_. why; how the Mountains: ſtand, how the Hearths, 


and how the Marches are placd. Such a Map or 
Survey would be uſeful both in time of War and 
Peace, and many good obſervations might be made 
by it, not only as to Natural Hiſtory and Pluloſophy, 
bur alſo in order to the perfe&t improvement of a 
Countrey. Burt to return to our Mountains. 

As this Survey of the multitude and greatneſs of 
them may help to reEtific our miſtakes about the form 
of the Earth, ſo before we proceed to examine their 
cauſes, 1t will be good to obſerve farther, that theſe 
Mountains are plac'd in no order one with another, 
that can either reſpe&t uſe or beauty; And if you 


- conſider themſingly, they do nor conſiſt of any pro- 


portion of parts that 1s referrable to any deſign, or 
that hath the lcaſt footſteps of Art or Counſel. There 
s nothing in Nature more ſhapeleſs and ill-figur'd than 
an 
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an old Rock or a Mountain; and all-that-yariety:that 
is among them, 15 but the various modes of irregula- 
rity ;\ ſo as you cannot make a better | character of 
them, in ſhort, than to ſay they are of all-forms and 
figures, except regular.. 'Thent you could go within 
theſe Mountains, (for'they are generally hollow,) you 
would find all things there: more rude; if -poffible; 
chan without : And laſtly, if you look: upon an heap 
of them together, -or a Mountainous Country, they 
are the greateſt: examples'of confuſion that we know 
in Nature ; no. Tempeſt: or | Earthquake puts things 
into more diſorder... "Tis true;'.they cannot look' fo 
ill now. as they did at firſt ;- a: rune that s'freſh"looks 
much worſe than afterwards, . when the-Earth: grows 
diſcolour'd-and.-skin'd: over; {But I fancy if we had 
ſeen the -Mountains: when they: were :new-born-and 
raw, when the Earth was freſh broken;-and the-wa- 
ters of the Deluge. newly: retir'd, the: frattions' and 
confufions of them would haye-appearid-yery igaftly: 
and frightful. EL3-CQVS + POLLEO © HI GAL A IICITE 9) 6 4+ 
- Afr this general-Survey of the: Mountains of the 
Earth and "their: properties, lev us now'!reflett wpory 
the cauſes of them. 5 There: 1s a-double'pleaſure: in 
Philoſophy, firſt that: of Admiracion,” whilſt: we 'con” 
template things thar are great and wonderful;and/do 
not yet underſtand their Cauſes; for though-admilta- 
tion proceed 'frony ignorance; yer: there 15 a' certainy \ 
charm and fweetnelſs in that paſſion. : Then: the' fe! 
cond. pleaſure is greater and more intelle&tual; whiclr. 
is that of diſtin&t knowledge and-- comprehenſion; 
when we come-to have the iKey 'that'unlocks thoſe 
ſecrets, and i ſee” the: methods: wherein ithoſe things 
come /to- paſs' that we admir'd before; The reaſons 
why the:World: is ſo or: ſo; and (from! what cauſes: 
Nature, or -any'-part/of Nature; catne-into.fuch & 
ſtate; and this we-are now'to'enquire after as tothe 
Mountains of the Earth, what their origitiat was;how 
and when the Earth came into this ſtrange-frame un 
ſtructure ?. In the'beginning: of our World, where 
the Earth riſe from a Chaos; 'twas impoſlible ic ſhould 
come immediately 'into - this Mountainens forwils 
becauſe a mals that 15 fluid, _ Chaos!159 cannot lis 
Bi e . Lid 4 
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in any other figure than what 1s regular ; for the 
conſtant laws of Nature do certainly bring all Li- 
uors into that form : And a Chaos is not call'd fo 
rom any.confuſion or brokenneſs. in the form of it, 
but from a confuſion and mixture of all forts of in- 
gredicnts in the: compoſition of 1t. So we have al-. 


ready produc'd, in the precedent Chapters, a double 


argument that the Earth was not originally in this 
form, both becauſe it rife from a Chaos, which could 
not of it ſelf, or by any immediate concretion, fertle 
into a form of this nature,: as hath been ſhown 4n the 
Fourth and Fifth Chapters ; as alfo becauſe if it had 
been originally made thus, it could neyer have un- 
dergone a Deluge, as hath been prov'd in the Second 
and Third Chapters. If this be then a ſecondary and 
ſuccedancous form, the great queſtion 1s from what 
cauſcs 1t ariſcs. 

| Some have thought that Mountains, and all other 
irregularities in the Earth, have-riſe from Earthquakes, 
and ſuch like cauſes ; others have thought that they 
came fromthe univerſal Deluge! yet not from any 
diſſolution of the Earth that was then, bur only from 
the great agitation of the waters; which broke the 
ground-into this rude and uncqual form. . Both: cheſe 
cauſes ſeem: to: me very incompetent: and*inſufficient. 
Earthquakes :{cldom make Mountains, they often take 
them aways and {ink them down 4ato the Caverns 
that lie under them ; Befades, Earchquakes arc not in 
all Countries and Climatcs as Mountains are ;: for, as 


we haye oblerv'd more: than once;: there 1s ncither 


Ifland that 1s original, nor Continent any where in 
the Earth. in what latitude ſocver, :but hath Moun- 
tains and Rocks in it, And laſtly,: what! probabilicy 
is there, or how- 1s it: credible, that thoſe vaſt tracts 
of Land which we ſee: fll'd with Mountains both in 
Europe, Afia and Africa, were raisd by Earthquakes, 
or:any craptions from below. In whbar Age of the 
World was-thisdone,: and why not continued ? As 
for: \the Deluge,:I doubt not but Mountains were 
made in: the. time of the general-Deluge, that grear 
change and transformation of. the Earth happen'd 
then, but not. from ſuch ' cauſes as are mays" 

| that 
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that is, the bare rowling and agitation of the wa: 
cers : For if the Earth was ſmooth and plain before 
| the Flood, as they ſeem to ſuppoſe as well as we do, 
the waters could have little or ho power over a 
ſmooth ſurface to tear it any way in pieces; no more 
than they do a meadow or low ground when they 
lie upon it; for that which makes Torrents and Land: 
- floods violent, 1s their fall from the Mountains and 
high Lands, which our Earth is now full of, bur if 
the Rain fell upon even and leyel ground, it would 
only ſadden and compreſs it ; there 1s no poſſibilicy 
how it ſhould raiſe Mountains in it. And if we could 
imagine an univerſal Deluge as the Earth is now con- 
ſtituted, 1t would rather throw down the Hills and 
Mountains than raiſe new ones; or by beating down 
| their tops and looſe parts, help to fill the Valleys, and 
bring the Earth nearer to evennefs and plainneſs. 
Seeing then there are no hopes of explaining the 
Origin of Mountains, either from particular Earth- 


uakes, or from the general Deluge, according to 


the common notion and Explication of it; theſe not 
being cauſes anſwerable to ſuch vaſt effects ; Let us 
try our Hypotheſis again; which hath made us a Cha- 
nel large enough for the Sea, and room for all ſub- 
terrancous Cavities, and I think will find us materials 


enough to raiſe all the Mountains of the Earth. We. 


ſuppoſe the great Arch or circumference of the firſt 
Farth to have fallen into the Abyſs at the Deluge, and 
ſeeing that was larger than the ſurface it fel] upon, 
tis abſolutely certain, that it could not all fall flat, or 


lie under the water: Now as all thoſe parts that ſtood. 


above the water made dry Land, or the-prefent ha- 
bitable Earth, ſo ſuch parts of the dry Land as ſtood 
higher than the reſt, made Hills and Mountains; And 
this 1s the firſt and general account of them,and of all 
the inequalities of the Earth. Bur to confider theſe 
chings a little more particularly ; There 1s a double 
cauſe and neceſſity of Mountains, firſt this now mert- 
tion'd, becauſe the exteriour Orb of the Earth was 
greater than the interiour which 1t fell upon, 'and 
cherefore it could not all fall flat ; and ſecondly, bez 
cauſe this exter1our Orb did Lg fall ſo flac and large 
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as it might, or did not cover all the bottom of the 
Abyſs, as it was very capable to do; bur as we ſhew. 
cd before in explaining the Chanel of the Occan, it 
left a gaping in the middle, or an Abyſs-chanel, as I 
ſhould call it ; and the broader this Abylſs-chanel was, 
the more Mountains there would be upon the dry 
Land; for there would be more Earth, or more of 
the falling Orb left, and leſs room to place it in,and 
therefore it muſt ſtand more in heaps. 

In what parts of the Earth theſe heaps would lic, 
and in what particular manner, it cannot be expect- 
ed that we ſhould tell ; but all that we have hitherco 
obſery'd concerning Mountains, how ſtrange ſoever 
and otherwiſe unaccountable, may eaſily be explain'd, 
and deduc'd from this original ; we ſhall not won- 
der at their greatneſs and vaſtneſs, ſeeing they are 
the ruines of a broken World; and they would take 
up more or leſs of the dry Land, according as the 
Ocean took up more or leſs ſpace of our Globe: Then 
as to their figure and form,, whether External or In- 
ternal, *tis juſt ſuch as anſwers our expectation, and 
no more than what the Hypotheſis leads us to ; For 
you would cafily believe that theſe heaps would be 
irregular'in all manner of ways, whether conſider'd 
apart, or 1n their ſituation to one another. And they 
would lie commonly in Cluſters and in Ridges,for thoſe 


are two of the moſt general poſtures of the parts of a 


ruine, when they fall inwards. Laſtly, we cannor 
wonder that Mountains ſhould be generally hollow ; 
For great bodics falling together in confuſion, or 
bearing and leaning againſt one another, muſt needs 
make a great many hollowneſles in them, 'and by 
their unequal Applications empty ſpaces will be in- 
tercepted. We ſee alſo from the ſame reaſon, why 
mountainous Countries are ſubject to Earthquakes ; 
and why Mountains often ſink and fall down into the 
Caverns that he under them; their joynts and props 
being decay'd and worn, they become unable to bear 
their weight. And all cheſe properties you ſee hang 
upon one and the ſame ſtring, and are juſt conſcquen- 
ces from our ſuppoſition concerning the diſſolution 
of the firſt Earth. And there 15 no ſurer mark of a 
. good 
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d Hypotheſis, than when it doth not only hit 
lackily in one or two particulars, but anſwers all that 
it is to be applid to, and 1s adequate to Nature in 
her whole extent. 

But how fully or eaſily ſoever theſe things may 
anſwer Nature, you will fay, it may be, that all this 
is but an Hypotheſis; that 1s, a kind of fiction or ſup- 
poſition that things were ſo and fo at firſt, and by 
the coherence and agreement of the Effects with ſuch 
a ſuppoſition, you would argue and prove that they 
were really ſo. This I confels is true, this is the me- 
thod, and if we would know any thing in Nature 
further than our ſenſes go, we can know 1t no other- 
wiſe than by an Hypotheſis. When things are either 
” roo little for our ſenſes, or too remote and inacceſ- 
fible, we have no way to know the inward Nature, 
and the cauſes of their ſenſible properties, but by rea- 
ſoning upon an Hypotheſis. It you would know, for 
example, of what parts Water, or any other Liquor 
conſiſts, they are too little to be diſcern'd by the 
. Eye, you muſt therefore take a ſuppoſition concern- 
ing their inviſible figure and form, and if that agrees 
and gives the reaſon of all their ſenſible qualities, you 
underſtand the nature of Water. In like manner, if 
you would know the nature of a Comet, or of what 
matter the Sun conſiſts, which are things inacceſſible 
to us, you can do this no otherwile than by an Hypo- 
theſis; and if that Hypotheſis be cafic and intelligible; 
and anſwers all the Phenomena of thoſe two bodies, 
you have done as much as a Philoſopher or as Humane 
reaſon can do. And this is what we have attempted 
concerning the Earth and concerning the Deluge z 
We have laid down an puta that 1s ealie and. 
_ perſpicuous, conſiſting of a few things, and thoſe ve- 
ry intelligible, and from this we have -given an ac- 
count how the Old World was deftroy'd by a De- 
luge of water, and how the Earth came into this 
preſent form ; ſo diſtinguiſh'd and interrupted with 
Sea and Land, Mountains and Valleys, and fo bro- 
ken 1n the ſurface and inward parts of 1t. + 

But to ſpeak the Truth, this Theory 1s famething 
more than a bare Hypotheſis ; becauſe we arc _ 

that 
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that the general ground that we go upon is true; 
namely, that the Earth riſe at firſt from a Chaos 
for. beſides Reaſon and Antiquity, Scripture it ſelf 
doth aſſure us of that; and that one point being 
granted, we have deduc'd from it all the reſt by a d- 
rc& chain of conſequences, which I think cannot be 
broken eaſily in any part or link of it. Beſides, the 


_ great hinge of this Theory upon which all the reſt 


eurns, 15 the diſtinction we make of the Ante-diluyian 


Farth and Heavens from the Poſt-diluvian, as to 


their form and conſtitution. And it will never be 
beaten out of my head; but that S. Peter hath made 
the ſame diſtin&tion ſixteen hundred years ſince, and 
to the very ſame purpoſe; fo that we have ſure foot- 
ing here again, and the Theory riſeth above the 
character of a bare Hypotheſis. And whereas an Hy- 
potheſis that is clear and proportion'd to Nature in 
every reſpect, 1s accounted morally certain, we muſt 
in equity give more than a moral certitude to this 
Theory. Burt I mean this only as to the general parts 
of it; for as to particularities, I look upon them only 
as problematical, and accordingly I aftirm nothing 
therein but with a power of revocation, and a liber- 
ty to change my opinion when I ſhall be berter in- 
form'd. Neither do I know any Author that hath 
created a matter new, remote, and confiſting of a 
multitude of particulars, who would not have had 
occaſion, if he had livid to have ſeen his Hypotheſis 
fully examin'd, to have chang'd his mind and manner 
of explaining things, in many material inſtances. 

To conclude both this Chapter and this Section, 
we have here added a Map or Draught of the Earth, 
according to the Natural face of it, as 1t would ap- 


pear from the Moon, if we were a little nearer'to her; 


or as it was at firſt after the Deluge, before Citics 
were built, -diſtinftions of Countries made, or any 
alterations: by humane induſtry. *Tis chiefly to ex- 
poſe more to view. the Mountains of the Earth, and 
the proportions of Sea and Land, to ſhew it as it lies 
In it ſelf, and as a Naturaliſt ought to conceive and 
conſider it. _ *Tis true, there are far more Mountains 
upon the Earth than whar are here repreſented, for 
| more 
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 Chap\1 1.T he Delage and Diſſolution of the Earth, 
more could not conveniently be plac'd in this nar: 
row Scheme ; Burt the beſt and moſt effeftual way of 
repreſenting the body of the Earth as it is by Na: 
ture, would be, nar in plain: Tables, but by a rough 
' Globe, expreſſing all the*confiderable inequalities tha 
arc upon the Earth. The ſmooth Globes that we 
uſe, do but nouriſh in us the concat of the'Earth's re- 
gularity, and though they may be convenient enough 
for Geographical purpoſes, they are not ſo proper for 
Natural Science ; nothing would be more uſeful, in 
this reſpect, than a rough Globe of the largeſt dimen- 
ſions, wherein the Chanel of the Sea ſhould be really 
hollow, as it is in Nature, with all its unequal depths 
according to the beſt ſoundings, and the' ſhores cx- 
preſt both according to matter and form, little Rocks 
ſtanding where there are Rocks, and Sands and 
Beaches in the places where they are found; And 
all the Iſlands planted in the Sea-chancl in a due form, 
and in their ſolid -dimenſions.:- Then upon the Land 
ſhould ſtand all the ranges of Mountains, in the ſame 
order or diſorder that Nature hath ſet them there ; 
And the in-land Seas, and great Lakes, or rather the 
beds they lic in, ſhould be duly repreſented ; as alſo 
-the vaſt deſarts of Sand as they lic upon the Earth: 
And this being done with care and due Art, would be 
a true Epitome- or true | mode] of our Earth. 
Where we ſhould ſee, beſides other inſtructions, what 
a rude Lump our World 1s, which” we arc ſo apt ro 
dote upon. : | 
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eA ſhort review of what hath been already treated 
of, and in what manner. The ſeveral faces 
and Schemes under which the Earth would appear 
to a Stranger, that ſhould view it firſt at a di- 
* ſtance, and then more cloſely, and the Applica- 
] tion of them to our ſubjett, «All methods, whe- 
| ther Philoſophical or T heological, that have been 
offer'd by others for the Explication of the Form 
of the Earth, are examin'd and refuted. A con- 
jetture concerning the other. Planets, their Na- 
tural Form and State compared with ours.” © 


' FE have finiſht the:Three Sections of this:Book, 
V- and in this Jaſt Chapter we will make a;ſhort 
review and reflection upon what hath:been, hitherto 
treated of, and add ſome further confirmations of it. 
The Explication of the Univerſal Deluge was the firſt 
propofal and defign of this Diſcourſe, to make-that a 
thing credible and intelligible to. the mind of Man: 
And the full Explication of this drew in the whole 
Theory of the Earth : Whoſe original we have de- 
duc'd from its firſt Source, and ſhew'd both what was 
its Primeval Form, and how it came into its preſent 
Form. The ſumm of our —_—_ concerning the 
Univerſal Deluge was this; That it came not to. paſs, 
as was vulgarly believ'd, by any exceſs of Rains, or 
any Inundation of the Seca, nor could cyer be effect-- 
ed by a meer abundance of Waters; unleſs we ſup- 
poſe ſome diſſolution of the Earth ar the ſame time, 
namely when the Great Abyſs was broken open. And 
accordingly we ſhewed that, without ſuch a diſlo- 
lution, or if the Earth had been always in the ſame 
form it is now, no mals of water, any where to be. 
h found 
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found in the World, could have equal'd the height 
of the Mountains, or made ſuch an univerſal De- 


Iuge. Secondly, we ſhewed that the form of the. 


Earth at firſt, and till the Deluge, was ſuch as made 
it capable and ſubject to a Diffolution: And thirdly, 
that ſuch a diſſolution being ſupposd, the Doctrine 
of the uniyerſal Deluge is very reaſonable and intel- 
ligible; And not only the doctrine of the Deluge; 
but the ſame ſuppoſition is a Key to all Nature be- 
ſides, ſhewing us how our Globe became Terraque- 
ous, what was the original of Mountains, of the Sca- 
chanel, of Iſlands, of ſubterrancous Cavities; Things, 
which without this ſuppoſition, are as unintelligible 
as the univerſal Flood it ſelf. And theſe things re- 
ciprocally confirming one another, our Hypotheſis of 
the Deluge is arm'd both breaſt and back, by the cau- 
ſes and by the effects. 

It remains now, that, as to confirm our Explication 
of the Deluge, we ſhew'd all other accounts that had 
been given of it to be ineffectual or impoſſible, fo ro 
confirm our doctrine concerning the diſſolution of 
the Earth, and concerning the original of Mountains, 
Seas, and all inequalities upon it, or within it, we 
muſt examine what cauſes have. been aflign'd by 
others, or what accounts given of theſe things: That 
ſeeing their defectiveneſs, we may have the more al- 
ſurance and ſatisfaction in our own method. 

And in order to this, let us obſerve firſt the gene- 
ral forms under which the Earth may be conlider'd, 
or under which it doth appear accordingly as we 
view it more nearly or remotely; And the firſt of 
theſe and the moſt general 1s that of a 7erraqueous 


Globe. If a Philoſopher ſhould come out of another = 


World out of curioſity to ſce our Earth, the firſt dit- 


covery or obſervation he would make would be this, - 


that 1t was a Terraqueous Globe; Thus much he 
might obſerve at a great diſtance when he came bur 


near the borders of our World. This we diſcern in 
the Moon and moſt of the Planets, that they are di- ' 


vided into Sea and Land, and how this diviſion came, 
would be his firſt remark and inquiry concerning our 
| Earth; and how alſo thoſe ſubdiviſions of _— ” 
þ ittle 
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little Earths which lie in the Water, how theſe were 
form'd, and that great Chanel that contains them 


both. 
The ſecond form that the Earth appears under, is 


'that of an uneven and Mountainous Globe. When our 


Traveller had got below the Circle of the Moon, he 
would diſcern the bald tops of our Mountains, arid 
the long ranges of them upon our Continents. We 


'cannot from the Earth diſcern Mountains and Val- 


leys in the Moon, directly, but from the mo- 
tion of the light and ſhadows which we ſee there, we 
eaſily collect that there are ſuch inequalities: And 
accordingly we ſuppoſe that our Mountains would 
appear at a great diſtance, and the ſhady Valleys ly- 
ing under them; and that this curious perſon that 
came to view our Earth, would make that his ſecond 
Enquiry, how thoſe Mountains were form'd? and 
how our Globe came to be ſo rude and irregular? for 


we may juſtly demand how any irregularity came in- 


to Nature, ſeeing all her firſt motions and her firſt 
forms are regular, and whatſoever is not fo is bur. 
ſecondary, and the conſequence of ſome degeneracy, 
or of ſome decay. 


The third viſible form of our Earth 1s that of a 
broken Globe; not broken throughout, but in the 
outward parts and Regions of it. This, it may be, 
you will ſay, is not a viſible form ; 1t doth not appear 
to the eye, without reaſoning, that the ſurface of the 
Earth is ſo broken. Suppoſe our new Viſitant had 
now paſsd the middle Region of the Air, and was 
alighted upon the top of Pick 7eneriffe for his firſt 
reſting place, and that fitting there he rook a view of 
the great Rocks, the wide Sea, and of the ſhores of 
Africk and Europe ; for we'll ſuppoſe his piercing Eye 
to reach ſo far ; I will not ſay that at firſt ſight he 
would pronounce that the ſurface of this Globe was 
broken, unleſs he knew it to be ſo by compariſon 
with ſome other Planet like to- it; but the broken 
form and figure of many parts of the Rocks, and 
the poſture 1n which they lay, or great portions of 
them, ſome inclin'd, ſome proſtrate, ſome erected, 


would naturally lead him to chat thought, that they 


WCcre 
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were a ruine ; He would ſceallo the Iflands tore from 
the Continents, and both the ſhores of the Conti- 
nents and their 1n-land parts in the ſame diſorder 
and irregular ſituation. Beſides, he had this great 
advantage 1n viewing the Earth at a diſtance, that he 
could ſee a whole Hemiſphere together, which, as he 
made his approaches through the Air, would have 
much what the ſame aſpect and countenance as 'tis 
repreſented with in the great Scheme; And if any pz. 150: 
man ſhould accidentally hit upon that Scheme, not 
knowing or thinking that it was the Earth, I believe 
his firſt thought of 1t would be, that it was fornie great 
broken body, or ruin'd frame of matter ; and the 
original, I am ſure, 15 more manifeſtly ſo. But we'll 
leave our  Strange-Philoſopher to his own obſeryati- 
ons, and wiſh him good Guides and Interpreters in 
his Survey of the Earth, and that he would make a fa- 
vourable report at his return home, of our little dirty 
Planet. | 

In the mean time, let us purſue, in our own way, 
this Third Idea of the Earth a little further, as it is a 
broken Globe. Nature I know hath difſembled and 
cover'd this form as muchas may be, and time hath 
helpr to repair ſome of the old breaches, or fill them 
up; beſides, the changes that have been made by Art 
and Humane induſtry, by Agriculture, Planting, and 
Building Towns, hath made the face of the Earth quite 
another thing from what it was 1n its naked rudeneſs. 
As mankmd 1s much alter'd from its Priſtine ſtate, 
from what 1t was four thouſand years ago, or to- 
wards the firſt Ages after the Flood, when the Natt- 
.ons liv'd in {implicity or barbarouſneſs; So is the 
Earth. too, and both ſo diſguisd and transform'd, 
that if one of thoſe Primitive Fathers ſhould rife from 
the dead, he would ſcarce know this to be the fame 
World which he liv'd in before. But to diſcern the 
true form of the Earth, whether intire or broken; 
regular or diſorder'd, we muſt 1n the firſt place take 
away all thoſe ornaments or additions made by Art 
or Nature, and view the bare carcaſs of the Earth; 
as 1t hath nothing on it but Rocks and Mountains; 
Pcſarts and Fields, and hollow Valleys, and a wide 

| A 2 Sa. 
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Sea. Then ſecondly, we muſt. in our imagination 
empty this Chanel of the Seca, take out all the Wa- 
ters that hinder the ſight of it, and look upon the 
dry Ditch, meaſure the depth and breadth of - it in 
our immind, and obſerve the manner of 1ts conſtructi- 
on, and in whata wild poſture all the parts of it lic; 
according as it hath been formerly repreſented. * And 
laſtly, we muſt take off the cover of all Subterrancous 
places and deep Cayerns, to ſee the infide of the Earth; 
and lay bare the roots of Mountains, to look into 
thoſe holes and Vaults that are under them, fill'd 


ſometimes with Fire, ſometimes with Water, and 


ſometimes with thick Air and Vapours. The obje&t 
being thus prepar'd, we are then to look fix'dly upon 


It, and to pronounce what we think of this disfigur'd 


mals, whether this Exteriour frame doth nor/ſeem to 
be ſhatter d; and whether it. doth ' more © aptly re- 
ſemble a new-made World, or the ruines of one bro- 
ken. I confeſs when this Idea of the Earth 1s preſent 
to my thoughts, I can no more belieye that this was 
the form wherein it was firſt produc'd, than if I had 
ſeen the Temple of Ferufalem in its ruines, when de- 
fac'd and fack'd by the Babylonians, 1 could have per- 
ſwaded my ſelf that it had never been in any other 
poſture, and that Solomon had given orders for build- 
Ing it ſo. 

So much for the form of the Earth: It remains 
now that we examine what cauſes have been afſign'd 


* by others of theſe irregularities in the form of the 


Earth, which we explain by the diſſolution of it; 
what accounts any of the Ancients have given or at- 
tempted to give, how the Earth ſwell'd into Moun- 
tains in certain places, and in others was depreſt into 
low Valleys, how the body of it was ſo broken, and 
how the Chanel of the Sea was made. The Elements 
naturally le in regular forms one above another, and 
now we find them mixt, confounded and tranſpos'd, 
how comes this diſturbance and difordination in Na- 
ture? The Explications of thele things that have been 
given by others, may be reduc'd to two general ſorts, 
Philoſophical or Theological, and we will try them both 
for our ſatisfaction. | . 
O 
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Of Philoſophers none was more concern'd to g1VC 
an accountof ſuch things than Epicurus, both becauſe 
he acknowledg'd: the: Origin of the Earth:to have been 
from a Chaos, and alſo admitted no cauſes. to! actin 
Nature. but [Matter and Motion: :Yet all che account JE” 
we have from the Epicureans of the form of the 
Earth, and the great inequalities that are 1n it, 1s ſo 
{ſlight and trivial, chat methinks it doth nor. deſerve 
the name of a Philoſophical Explication. They ſay 
that the Earth and Water were:mix'd at firſt, or ra- 
ther the Earth was: above the Water, and as the 
Earth was condens'd by the heat of the Sun, and the 

Winds, the. Water was ſqueez'd out 1n certain places, 
which either at found hollow or made ſo; and fo 
was the Chanel of the Sea made. 'Then as for Moun- 
tains, while ſome parts of the Earth ſhrunk -and ſunk 
in this manner, others would. not fink, 'and theſe 
ſtanding ſtil] while the others fell lower, made the 
Mountains. How the ſubterrancous Cavitics were 
made according to them, | I do not find. * 

This 1s all the | Account that Monfieur Gafſend# 
( who ſeems to have made it his buſineſs, as well as 
his pleaſure, to embelliſh that Philoſophy ) can help 
us to out of the Epicurean Authors, how the Earth 
came into this form; And he that can content him- - 
ſelf with this, 1s, 1n my mind, of an humour very ca- 
fie to be pleasd. Do the Sun and the Wind uſe to 
{queaze. pools of Water out of the Earth, and that in 
ſuch a quantity as to make an Ocean? They dry the : 
Earth, and the Waters too, and rarifie them into ya- 
pours, but I never knew them to be the cauſes of - 
preſſing Water out of the Earth by condenſation. 
Could they compreſs the Earth any otherwiſe, than 
by drying it and making it hard? and in proportion, 
as It was more dry, would it not the more 1mbibe 
and ſuck up the Water? gnd how were the great 
' Mountains of the Earth made, in the North and in 
the South, where the influence 'of the Sun 1s not 
great? what ſunk the Earth there, and made the fleſh 
ſtart from the bones? But 'tis no wonder that Epicu- 
r5-ſhould giveſuch a mean account of the Origin of 


the Earth, and the form of its parts, who did not ſo 
much 
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tmuch as underſtand the general Figure of the Body - 


of it, that it was Spherical, or that the Heavens cn- 
compaſt it round. One muſt have a blind love for 
that Philoſophy, and for the concluſions 1t drives ar, 
not to.ſee its lameneſs and defects 1n thoſe farſt and 
fundamental parts. Bn 
Ariſtotle, though he was not concern'd to give ah 
account how the Earth came into this preſent form, 
as he ſuppos'd it, Eternal ; yet.upon another conſide- 
ration he ſeems oblig'd to give ſome reaſon how the 
Elements came into this diſorder ; ſeeing he ſuppoſeth, 
that, according to the order of Nature, the Water 
ſhould lie above the Earth in a Sphere, as the Air 


doth above the Water, and his Fire above the Air. 


This he toucheth upon in his Meteors, but ſo gently 
and fearfully, as if he was handling hot coals. He 
faith the Sea 1s to be conſider'd as the Element, or 
body of Waters that belongs to this Earth, and that 
theſe Waters change places, and the Sea is ſome Ages 
in one part of the Globe, and ſome Ages 1n another; 
but that this 1s at ſuch great diſtances of time thar 
there can be no memary ors record of it. And he 


| ſeems willing to ſuppoſe that the Water was once all 


over the Earth, but that it drrd up in certain places, 

and continuing in others, it there made the Sea. 
What a nuſcrable account 1s this? As to his change 
or removal of the Sea-chanel in ſeveral Ages, as it 
15 without all proof or probability, 1f he mean it of 
the Chanel of the great Ocean, ſo 'tis nothing to the 
purpoſe here; for the queſtion 1s not why the Cha- 
nel of the Sea is in ſuch a part of the Earth, rather 
than in another, but why there 1s any ſuch prodigi- 
ous Cavity in or upon the. Earth any where. And if 
we take his ſuppoſition, that the Element of Water 
was once higher than the Earth, and lay in a Sphere 
about it, then let him tel} us in plain terms how che 
Earth got above, or how the Cavity of the Ocean 
was made; and how the Mountains riſe; for this Ele- 
mentary Earth which lay under the Water, was, I 
ſuppoſe, equal and ſmooth when it lay there; and 
what reaſon was there, that the Waters ſhould be dri'd 
1n One part of it, more than another, if they were 
every 
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every where of an equal depth, and the' ground equal 
under them? It was not the Climates made any di- 
ſtinction, for there is Sea towards the Poles,as well as 
under the Xquator|; but ſuppoſe they were dridup in 
certain places, that| would make no; Mountains, no 
more than there are Mountains 1h our drid Marches: 
And the places where they were nor drid, would not 
therefore become as deep.and: hollow as the Sea-cha- 
nel, and tear ,the Earth and Rocks 1n pieces. -If you 
ſhould fay that this| very Elementary Earth; as it lay 
under the Waters, was unequal; . and was {o.original- 
Iy, form'd into Mountains and Valleys, and-gtcar 
Cavities; beſides that the ſuppoſition 1s altogether 
irrational in it ſelf, you muſt ſuppoſe. a'prodigious 
maſs of Water to cover ſuch an Earth ;, as much as 
we found requiſite| for the'-vulgar Deluge, namely, 
eight Oceans ; and |what then is become of. the other 
ſeven? Upon the whole 1 do, nor fee that; either in 
Epicurus's way, who ſcems. to fuppole. that the Wa- 
ters were at firſt within the Earth; nor 1n- Ariſtotle's 
way, who ſeems to ſuppoſe them. upon the Earth, 
any rational or tolerable account can be given of the 
preſent form of the| Earth. | | fo 6 350 
Wherefore ſome |modern Authors, diffatisfied, as 
very well they might be, with theſe Explications gi- 
ven us by the Ancients concerning the form of the 
Earth, have pirch'd upon other cauſes, more true 1n- 
deed in their kind, and in their degree, but that fall 
as much ſhort of thoſe effects to which they would 
apply them. They ſay that all the irregularities of 
the body of the Earth have riſen from Earthquakes in 
particular places, and from Torrents and Inundati- 
ons, and from eruptions of Fire, or ſuch hke cauſes, 
whereof we ſee ſome inſtances more or leſs eyery 
Age; And theſe have made that havock upon the 
face of the Earth, and turn'd things up-{ide down, 
raiſing the Earth in ſome places, and making great 
Cavities or Chaſms in others, ſo as to have broughe 
it at length into that torn, broken, and diſorderly form 
in which we now ſee it. * 2h 
Theſe Authors do ſo far agree with us, as to-at- 
knowledge that the| preſent irregular torm ys _ 
art 
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Earth muſt have proceeded from ruines and diſlolu- 
tions of one ſort or other, but theſe ruines they make 
to have been partial only, in thisor 1n that Country, 
by. piece-meal, and in ſeveral Ages, and from no 
other cauſes but ſuch as ſtill continue to act in Na- 
cure, namely, accidental Earthquakes and eruptions. 
of Fires and Waters. Theſe cauſes we acknowledge 
as readily -as they do, but not as capable to produce 
ſo great effe&ts as they would aſcribe to them : The 
ſurface of the Earth may be a little changed by ſuch 
accidents as theſe, bur for the moſt part they rather 
fink the Mountains than raiſe new ones: As when 
Houſes are blown up by Mines of powder, they are 
not ſet higher, but generally fall lower and flatter: 
Or ſuppoſe they do ſometimes raiſe an Hill, or a little 
Mount, what's that ' to the great Mountains of our 
World, to thoſe long and vaſt piles of Rocks and 
Stones, which the Earth can ſcarce bear? Whar's 
that to ſtrong-backt Taurus or Atlas, to the American 
Andes, or to a Mountain that reacheth from the Pyre- 
neans to the Euxine Sea? There's as much difference 
between theſe. and thoſe factitions Mountains they 
ſpeak of, as betwixt them and Mole-hills. 

And to anſwer more diſtin&ly to this opinion, as 
before in ſpeaking of Iflands we diſtinguiſh'd berwixe 
Fa&itious and Original Iflands, fo 1f you pleaſe we 
may diſtinguiſh here berwixt Factitious and Original 
Mountains; and allowing ſome few, and thoſe of 
the fifth or ſixth magmitude, co have riſen from ſach 
accidental cauſes, we enquire concerning the reſt and 
the greateſt, what was their Original ? If we ſhould 
ſuppoſe that the ſeven Hills upon which Rome ſtands, 
came from ruines or eruptions, or any ſuch cauſes, 
it doth not follow that the 4/ps were made fo too. 
And as for Mountains, ſo for the Cavities of the . 
Earth, I ſuppoſe there may be diſruptions ſometimes 
made by Earthquakes, and holes worn by ſubterrane- 
ous Fires and Waters; but what's that to the' Chanel 
of the Atlantick Ocean, or of the Pacifick Ocean, which 
1s extended an hundred and fifty degrees under the 
FMquator, and towards the Poles (ti]] further. He 
that ſhould derive ſuch mighty things from no grea- 
| ecr 
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ter cauſes, I ſhould think him a very credulous Phi- 
' loſopher. And we' are roo ſubject indeed to that 
fault of credulity in| matter of Philoſophizing ; Ma- 
ny when they have found our cauſes that are proper 
for certain effects within ſuch a compals, they can- 
Not keep them there, but they will make them do 
every thing for them; and extend them often to other 
effe&ts of a ſuperiour nature or degree, which their 
activity can by no means reach to. tra hath been a 
burning Mountain ever fince and above the memory 
of Man, yet it hath not deſtroy'd thar Ifland, nor 
made any new Chanel to the Sea, though it ſtands fo 
near it» Neither is Veſuvius above two or three miles 
diſtant from the Sea-f1de, to the beſt of my remem- 
brance, and yet in ſo many Ages it hath made no 
paſſage to it, neither open nor ſubterraneous. *Tis 
rrue ſome Ithmus's have been thrown down by Earth- 
quakes, and ſome Lakes have been made 1n that man- 
ner, but what's this to a Ditch nine thouſand miles 
broad? ſuch an one we haye upon the Earth, and of 
a depth that is not meaſurable ; what proportion 
have theſe cauſes to ſuch an inſtance ? and how many 
thouſand Ages muſt be allow'd to them to do their 
mo more than.the Chronology of our Farth will 
ar ? | 

Beſides, when were theſe great Earthquakes and 
diſruptions, that did ſuch great execution upon the 
body of the Earth ? was this before the Flood or 
ſince? If before, then the old difficulty returns, how 
could there be a Flood,if the Earth was in this Moun- 
tainous form before that time? This, I think, is de- 
monſtrated impoſlible in the Second and Third Chap- 
ters. If fince the Flood, where were the Waters of 
che Earth before theſe Earthquakes made a Chanel 
for them? Beſides, where 1s the Hiſtory or Tradition 
that ſpeaks of theſe ſtrange things, and of this great 
change of the Earth? hath any writ of the Origins: 
of the Alps? In what year of Rome, or what Olympiad 
they were born? or how they grew from little ones? 


how the Earth groan'd when it brought them forth, ... 


when its bowels were torn by the ragged Rocks ? Do 
the Chronicles of the Nations mention thefe things; 
Y or 
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or ancient fame, or ancient Fables ? were they made 
all at once, or in ſucceſſive Ages ? Theſe cauſes con- 
tinue ſtill in Nature, we have ſtill Earthquakes and 
ſubterrancous Fires and Waters, why ſhould they nor 
ſtill operate and have the ſame effe&ts > We often 
hear of Cities thrown down by Earthquakes, or 
Countries ſwallow'd up, but whoever heard of a new 
chain of Mountains made upon the Earth, or a new 
Chanel made for the Ocean 2 We do not read that 
there hath been ſo much as a new Szms of the Sea 
ever ſince the memory of man: Which 1s far more 
feaſible than what they pretend. And things of this 
nature being both ſtrange and ſenſible, excite admura- 
tion and great attention when they come to palſs,and 
would certainly have been remembred or propagated 
in ſome way or other, if they had ever happen'd ſince 
the Deluge. They have recorded the foundation of 
Cities and Monarchics, the appearance of blazing- 
Stars, the eruptions of fiery Mountains, the moſt re- 
markable; Earthquakes and Inundations, the great” 
Eclipſes or obſcurations of the Sun, and any thing 
that -look'd ſtrange or prodigy-like, whether in the 
Heavens or on Earth, and theſe which would have 
been the greateſt prodigics and greateſt changes that 
ever happen'd in nature, would theſe have ecſcap'd all 
obſervation and memory of men ? that's as incredible 
as the things themſelves are. 

Laſtly, ro comprehend all thefe opinions together, 
both of the Ancient and Modern Authors, they ſeem 
all to, agree. with us in this, That the Earth was once 
under another form 3 otherwiſe why do 'they go 
about to ſhew the cauſes how 1t came into this. form. 
I deſire then to know what form: they ſuppoſe the 
Earth to have been under before the Mountains were 
made, the Chanel of the Sea, or ſubterraneons Cavr 
ties. Either they muſt take that form which we have 
s «py it before the Deluge, or cle they muſt ſup- 
poſe it coverd with Water, till the Sea-chaniels were 
made, and the Mountains brought: forth 5. As: in thar 
Fig. pag. 55. . And no doubt it was once 1n this form, 
both reaſon and the authority of Moſes affnres us .of 
it ; and this is the Teſt which eyery opinion muſt be 

| brought 
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brought to, how the Earth emerg'd out of that watery 
form ?- and 1n patricular,:as'to'thar opinion which we 
. 1are now examining;thequeſtion is, how by Earthquakes, 
and: fiery'eruptions;i fubterrancous Waters, and ſuch 
like cauſesÞ the 'bedy-of the Earth could be wrought 
fronsQhat form to-this preſent form? And the thing 
is unpoſflible *at firſt fight ;* for fuch cauſes as theſe 
ccouldi not take' place in ſuchian; Earth. ! As for fab- 
terraneous' Warers,' there could be none'at that time, 
for they were all above ground; /and as for ſubterra- 
neous Exhalations;'whether Fiery or! Aery, there was 
no place for them' neither; for the Earth when it lay 
under the Water was a ſolid umform mals; compa 
and:cloſe united invits- parts;/as'we havehhewn before 
upon: ſeveral occaſions; no Mines or hollow Vaults 
for the Vapours'to |be'lodg'd in, no Store-houſes of 
Fire; nothing thar could make' Earthquakes, nor any 
ſort of- raines or eruptions: Theſe are Engines that 
cannot play but in/an Earth already broken, hollow, 
and cavernous. - Therefore the Authors of this -opi- 
nion do-in effe&t beg'the queſtion ; they aflign ſuch 
cauſes of the preſent'form off the Earth; as could nor 
rake place; nor have any a&ivity until the Earth was 
in this-form : Theſe cauſes may contribute ſomething 
co increaſe the rudeneſs and inequalities of the Earth 
in certain places,- but they could not be the original 
cauſes of it: And that not only: becauſe of their diſpro- 
portion-to ſuch effe&ts, but alſo becauſe of their inca- 
pacity, or non-exiſtence at that time when theſe cffes 


. 


were to be wrought... SET Ch, 
Thus much concerning the Philoſophical opinions; 
- or the: natural Cauſes that have been aſſign'd for the 
irregular form of this preſent Earth. Let us now con- 
ſider the Theological opinions, how Mountains were 
made at firſt, and the wonderful Chanel of the Sea : 
And theſe Authors ſay, -God Almighty made them 
immediately when he made the World ; and ſo dif- 
patch the buſineſs in a few words. This 1s a ſhort 
account indeed, but we muſt take heed that we do 
not derogate from the perfe&tion of God, by aſcrt- 
bing all things promiſcuouſly to his inimediate ac&tr- 
on. I haye often ſuggeſted that the firſt order of 
T3: things 
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_ things is regular and ſimple, according as the: Divine 
Nature is; and continues ſo till there 1s fome degene- 
racy in the moral World; I have alſo noted upon . 
ſeveral occaſions, cſpecially in the Lat. Treat, Chep.1 x. 
the deformity and incommadigulnels: of the. pre- 
ſent Earth; and 'from theſe two conſiderations we 
may reaſonably infer, that the preſent ftate:.of the 
Earth was not Original, but is a ftate of ſubjettion 
to Vanity, wherein it muſt continue till the redemp- 
tion and reſtitution of all things... ents to 
But beſides this general conſideration, 'there are. 
many others, both Natural and Theological againſt 
this opinion, which the Authors of it, I believe, wall 
find unanſwerable. As firſt, S. Peter's diſtin&tion be- 
ewixt the preſent Earth and the Antc-diluyian ; and 
that in oppoſition to certain profane perſons, who 
ſeem to have been of the ſame opinion with theſe 
Authors, namely, that the Heavens and the Earth 
*® were theFimie now that they had been from the be- 
ginning, and that there had been no change in Na- , 
ture, either of late, or in former Ages ; Thele. S. Peter 
confutes and upbraids them with ignorance or forget- 
 fulneſs of the change that was brought upon Nacure 
at the Deluge, or that the Ante-diluvian Heavens and 
Earth were of a different form and conſtitution from 
the preſent, whereby that World was obnoxious to a 
Deluge of Water, as the preſent is to a Deluge of 
Fire. Let theſe Authors put themſelves in the place 
of thoſe Obje&tors, and ſee what anſwer they can 
make to the Apoſtle, whom I leave to diſpute the 
caſe with them. I hope they will not treat this 
Epiſtle of S. Peter's ſo rudely as Didymus Alexandrinus 
did, an ancient Chriſtian, and one of S. Ferom's 
Maſters, he was of the ſame opinion with theſe Theo- 
logical Authors, and fo fierce in it, that ſeeing S. Pe- 
ter's doctrine here to be contrary, he ſaid this Epiſtle 
of S. Peter's was corrupted, and was not to be re- 
ceiy'd into the Canon. And all this becauſe it taught 
that the Heavens and the Earth had chang'd their 
form, and would do fo again- at the Conflagration; 
fo as the ſame World would be. Triform in ſucceſs of 
time. We acknowledge his Expoſition of S. Foxes O 
words 
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words to be very true, but what he makes an argu- 
- ment of the corruption of this Epiſtle, if rather, in-my 

mind, a pecuhar argument of its Diyinc Inſpiration: 

In the ſecond place, theſe writcrs daſh: upan the old 


rock, the impoſſibility of cxplaining the Deluge ; if 


there were Mountains from the beginning, and the 
Earth then in the ſame form as it 1s now. Thirdly; 
they make the ſtate of Paradiſe as unintelligible as thar 
of the Deluge ; - For thoſe properties that are aflign'd 
to Paradiſe by the Ancients, are incanſiftent with the 
preſent form of rhe Earth: As will appear in the Se- 
cond Book. Laſtly, they muſt anſwer, and give an 
account of all thoſe marks which we have obferv'd in 
Nature (both in this Chapter, and the Ninth, Tenth; 
and Eleventh,) of fractions, ruines, and difſolutions 
that have been on| the Earth, and which we have 
ſhewn to be inexplicable, unleſs we admit thar the 


Earth was once in another form. 


Theſe arguments being premus'd, Iet us now bring 
their opinion cloſe to the Teſt, and ſee 1n what man- 
ner theſe Mountains muſt have been made according 
to them, and how the Chanel of the Sca, and all 


other Cavities of the Earth. Let us to this purpoſe 


conſider the Earth again in that tranſient incompleart 
form rc it had when the Abyſle encompaſt the 

body of it ; we both agree that. the Earth was 
once in this ſtate, and they ſay that it came inmedi- 
ately out of this ſtate into its preſent form, there be- 
ing made by a ſupernatural Power a great Chanel or 
Ditch in one part of it, which drew off the Waters 
from the reſt, and the Earth which was ſqueez'd and 
forc'd our of this Ditch made the Mountains. So 
there is the Chanel of the Sea made, and the Moun- 
tains of the Farth ; how the ſubrerrancous Cavitics 
were made according to theſe Authors, T do nor 
well know. This I confels ſeems to me a very groſs 
thought, and a way of working very.un-God-like ; 


whole 


bur however let's have patience to examine 1t. 


And in the firſt place, if the Mountains were ta- 
ken out of the Chanel of the Sea, then they are equal 


to it, and would fall it up if they were thrown in 


again. But theſe proportions upon examination 


will 


not 
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notiagree;z.\for though che Mountains of. the Earch | 
be:ivery great, yet they do not equal by :much the 
reat Occan.:: The Ocean extends! to: haſÞ-the: ſurface 
ofthe: Earth ; and if you ſuppoſe the greateſt depth 
of the'Ocean'ito anſwer the height of the: greateſt 
Mountains, 'and the middle depth. to the. middle fore 
of Mountains, the Mountains ought to cover all the 
dry:Land'to make them anſwer. to all the capacity of 
the Ocean; ' whereas we ſuppos'd them upon a rea- |. 
ſonable computation to. cover. but*the tenth; part of 
the dry Land ; and. conſequently,: neither; they, nor 
the 'Sea-chane], could have been produc'd in this man- 
ner, becauſe of rheir'great diſproportion to. one ano- 
ther. And: the ſame thing appears, if we compare 
the. Mountains with the Abyſs, which. cover'd the 
Earth before this Chanel was made:; for this Chanel 
being made great' enough to contain all 'the Abyls, 
the Mountains taken our. of it muſt alſo be <qual to 
all. the Abyſs, but the aggregate. of the Mountains 
will. not anſwer this by many degrees ; for ſuppoſe 
the Abyſs was but half as deep as the deep Occan, 
to. make this Calculus anſwer, all the dry Land oughe 
to. be cover'd with Mountains, and with Mountains 
as high as the Ocean 1s deep, or doubly- high to the. 
depth of the Abyſs, becauſe they are but upon one. 
half of the Globe. And this is the firſt argumenc_ 
againſt the reciprocal production of Mountains and 
the. Sea, their incongruency or diſproportion. 
-Secondly,.we are to conſider that a great many 
Mountains of the Earth are far diſtant from any Seas, 
as the great in-land Mountains of Afia and of Africk, 
and the Sarmatick Mountains, and others in Ezrope, 
how were theſe great bodies {lung thorough the Air 
from their reſpective Seas, whence they were taken, 
to thoſe places 'where they ſtand? What appearance 
1s there in common reaſon, or credibility, that theſe 
huge maſſes of Earth and Stone that ſtand in the 
middle of Continents, were dug out of any Seas? . 
We think it ſtrange, and very deleryedly, that a little 
Chapel ſhould be tranſported from Paleftine to Ita- 
ly over Land and Sea, much more. the tranſportation 
of Mount Atlas or Taurus thorough the Air, or of a 
range 
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' range of Mountains two or three thouſand miles 
long, would ſurely upon all accounts appear incon- 
gruous and incredible : Beſides, neither the hollow 
form of Mountains, nor the ſtony »matter whereof 
they commonly conſiſt, agrees with that ſuppoſition, 
that they were preſt|or taken out of the Chanel of che 
Sea. 

Laſtly, We are to conſider that the Mountains 
arc not barely laid upon the Earth, as a Tomb-ſtone 
upon a Grave, nor ſtand as Statues do upon a Pede- 
ſtal, as this opinion ſeems ro ſuppoſe £ but they are 
one continu'd ſubſtance with the body of the Earth, 
and their roots reach into the Abyſs; As the Rocks 
by the Sea-ſide go as deep as-the bottom of the Sea 
in one continu'd mals: And 'tis a ridiculous thing to 
imagine the Earth firſt a plain ſurface, then all the 
Mountains ſet upon it, as Hay-cocks-in a Field, tand- 
ing upon their flat bottoms. There is no ſuch com- 
mon ſurface in Nature, nor conſequently any ſuch 
ſuper-additions, *tis all one frame or maſs, only bro- 
ken and disjoynted in the parts of it. To conclude, 
*tis not only the Mountains that make che inequalities 
of the Earth, or the irregularity of its ſurface, every 
Country, every Province, every Field hath an unequal 
and different ſituation, higher or lower, inclin'd 
more or leſs, and ſometimes one way, ſometimes ano- 
ther, you can ſcarce take a miles compals in any place 
wherethe ſurface of the ground continues uniforn) ; 
and can you imagine that there were Moulds or Stones 
brought from rhe Sea-chanel to make all thoſe inequa- 
lities? Or that Earthquakes have been zn every Goun- 
ty, and/in every Field > The inner Veins and Lares of 


the Earth" are alfo| broken as well as the ſurface. * 


Theſe muſt proceed from univerſal . cauſes, and all 
thoſe that have been alledg'd, whether from Philoſo- 
phy of Theology, arc bur particular or Fopical. I 
am fully ſatisfied; in contemplation of cheſe things, 
and fo T'think every unprejudic'd perſon may be, that 
to ſuch an irregular varicty of ſituation and conſtru- 
tion; as-we'fec every where in the parts of the Earth, 
nothin conld anſwer: bur ſome univerfall concuffion 
or diſlbcation, in the nature of a general rune. 


We 
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'We have now finiſht this firſt part of our Theory, - 
and all that concerns the Deluge or diſlolution of 
the Earth ; and we have not only cſtabliſhe our own 
Hypotheſis by poſitive arguments, bur alſo, produc'd 
and cxamin'd all ſuppoſitions that have. been offerd 
by others, whether Philoſophical or Theological, for 
the Explication of the ſame things; fo as nothing 
ſeems now to remain further upon this ſubject. For 
a concluſion of all, we will conſider, if you pleaſc, 
the reſt of the Earths, or of the Planets within our 
Heavens, thar appertain to the ſame common Sun; 
to ſee, fo far as we can go by rational conjectures, | 
if they be not gf the ſame Fabrick, and have under- 
gone the like fate and forms with our Earth. -Ir is | 
now acknowledg'd by the generality of Learned Men, 
that the Planets are Opake bodies, and particularly 
our next neighbour, the Moon, 1s known. to be a 
Terraqueous Globe, conſiſting of Mountains and 
Valleys, as our Earth does ; and we have no reaſon 
to belicye but that ſhe came into that form by a diſ- 
ſolution, or from like cauſes as our Earth did. Mer- 
cury 1s ſo near the Sun, that we cannot well diſcern 
his face, whether ſpotted: or no, nor make a judg- 
ment of it. Bur as for Venus and Mars, if the ſpots 
that be obſerved in them. be their Waters or their 
Sea, as they are in the Moon, 'tis likely They are alſo 
| Terraqueous Globes, and in much what a like form 
with the Moon and the Earth, and, for ought we 
know, from like cauſes. Particularly as to Venus, 'tis 
ln 0 remarkable paſſage that S. Azftin hath preferv'd our 
i. 21. c.8. Of Varro, he ſaith, That about the time of the preat De- 
uge there was a wonderful alteration or Cataſtrophe hap- . 
© pen'd to the Planet Venus,and that ſhe 'chang'd her. colour, 
form, figure, and magnitude. Thus 1s a great preſumpti- 
on that ſhe ſuffer'd. her diſſolution about the ſame 
time that our Earth did. 1 do not know thar any 
ſuch thing 1s recorded concerning any of the other 
Planets, but the body of Mars looks very rugged, bro- 

ken, and much diſorder. el: dre 
. Saturn and fupiter delerve a diſtin&t conſideration, 
as having ſomething particular and different from 
the reſt of the Planets. Saturn 1s remarkable for his 
| Hoop 
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Hoop or Ring, which ſeems to ſtand off from his bo- 

dy, and would ſtrongly induce one to believe; that 

the exteriour Earth, of that Planet, at its diſſolution; 

did not all fall 1n, but the | Polar parts ſinking into 

the Abyſs, .the middle or Xquinoctial-parts fill fab- 
ſiſted, and bore themſelves up in the: nature of an 

Arch abont the Planet, or of: a Bridge,:as it were; 

built over.,the Sea of Saturn. Zupiter of all the Pla- 

nets I take to be-moſt intire, and in an'Ante-diluvian 

ſtate ; His Faſcie or Belts, as they: call them, T ſhould 

guels to be. Waters; or the two frigid Zones, where 

his Waters fall and make two: Canals in:thoſe parts; 

{ach as we ſhall ſhow to haye-been in our Earth be- > zok 4. 5: 
fore it was broke. This Planet withour all doubt is ** 3- 
curn'd about its, Axis;: otherwiſe how ſhould its Four 
Moons. be carrid;about it? And:this isalſo- colle&ed 

from the motion of; that (permanent )- ſpot that: is 
upon its body ; which ſpot I take to be either a Lake, 

or a Chaſm and Hiatus into the Abyſle of the Planer ; 

that is part of the Abyſlſe open or uncover'd, like | 
the Aperture we made in the Seventh Figure. And ©. 
this might either have been left ſo, by Providence, at ** ©? 
firſt, for ſome reaſons fitting that Earth, or it may 
have: faln in afterwards, as Plato's Atlantis, or as Sodom 
and Gomorrha, as ſome judgment upon part of that 
World. However that be, as to the Beits of 7uprter, 
which are the moſt remarkable Phenomenon of that 
Planet, I take them to be his Zones, and to lie paral- 

lel with one another, and I beheve alſo with his 
Aquator: But we muſt firſt know how his Poles lie, 
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ſome affinity one with another, and have much-w hat 
the ſame countenance, and the ſame general Pheno- 
mena ; It ſeems probable that they riſe ——— 

| | tne 
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the ſame way, and after the like manner as our Earth, 
each one from its reſpeQive Chaos; And that they 
had the ſame Elementary Regions at firſt; and an cx- 
tcriour Orb form'd over their Abyſs: And laſtly, that 
every one of them hath ſufferd, or 1s to ſuffer its 
Deluge, as our Earth bath done. Theſe, I fay, are _ 
probable conjectures according to the' Analogy of 
Reaſon and Nature, fo far as we can Judge CONCETn- 
ing things very remote and inacceſiible. 

And theſe things being thus, and our Theory of the 
Deluge, and the Diſſolution which brought it, having 
ſuch a general agreement both with our Heavens 
and our Earth, I think there is nothing but the un- 
couthneſs of the thing ro ſome mens underſtandings, 
the cuſtom of thinking otherwiſe, and the uncaſincſs 
of entring intoa new fert of thoughts, that can be a 
bar or hindrance to its reception. 
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Concerning the Primeyal Earth, and concern- 
ing Paradiſe. | 
CHAP. I. 


The Introduftion and Contents of the Second Book. 
T he general ſlate of the Primeval Earth, and of 


Paradiſe. 


I) E have already ſeen a World begin and 
NAT /S/ periſh; An Earth raisd from the ru- 

AVWZES diments of*a Chaos, and difloly'd and 
WAN deſtroy'd in an Univerſal Deluge. We 
= havc given alſo an imperfect defcrip- 

tion. of that Primeyal Earth, ſo far as 
was neceſſary to ſhow. the cauſes and manner of- its 
diſſolution. But we muſt not. content our fclves 
with this; Sceing that Earth' was the. firft Theater 
upon which mortals appear'd and acted, and conti- 
nued fo for aboye Sixteen hundred Years; and that 
with Scenes, as both Reaſon and Hiſtory tell us, very 
extraordinary and very different. from thete of our 
L 3 prelcnt 
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preſent Earth, *tis reaſonable we ſhould endeavour to 
make a more full diſcovery and deſcription of it; E. 
ſpecially ſeeing Paradiſe was there; that ſear of pleaſure 
which our firſt Parents loſt,” and which all their poſte- 
rity have much ado to find again. 

In the Firſt. Book we ſo far deſcribd Thy new. 
found World, as to ſhew it very different 1a form 
and fabrick from the preſent Earth ; there was no 
Sea there, no Mountains, nor. Rocks, nor broken 
Caves, 'twas all one continued and regular maſs, 
ſmooth, ſimple and compleart, as the firſt works of 
Nature uſe to be. But to know thus much . only, 
doth rather excite our curioſity than ſatisfie it ; what 
were the other properties of this World ? how were - 
the Heavens, how the Elements? what accommoda- 
tion for humane life? why was 1t more proper to be 
the ſeat of Paradiſe than the preſent Earth 2 Unleſs 
we know theſe things, you will fay, it will ſeem bur 
an aery Izea to us; and 'tis certain that the more pro- 
pertics and particularities that we know concerning ' 
any thing, the more real it appears to be. 

As it was our chief deſign therefore in the prece- 
dent Book, to give an account of the Univerſal De- 
luge; by way of a juſt Theory ; ſo we propoſe toour 
{elves chiefly in this Book, from the ſame Theory to 
give a juſt account of Paradiſe; and in performing 
of this, we ſhall be led into a more full examination 
and diſplay of that firſt Earth, and of its qualities. 
And if we be ſo happy, as by the conduct of the ſame 
principles and the ſame. method, to give as fair an 


' account, and as intelligible of the ſtate of Paradiſe in 


that Original Earth, as we Rave done of- the Deluge 
by. the diſſolution of it, and of the form of this Earth 
which ſucceeded, one muſt be very moroſe or melan- 
choly to imagine that the grounds we go upon, all 
this while, are wholly falſe or fictitious. A foundarti- 
on. which will bear the weight of two Worlds with- 
out ſinking, muſt ſurely Rand upon a firm Rock. 
And 1 am apt to promiſe my ſclf that this Theory of 
the Earth will find acceptance and credit, more or 
leſs, with all but thoſe, that think it a ſufficient 
anſwer to all arguments, to ſay it is a Novelty. 

Bur 
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But to proceed in our diſquiſition concerning Pa- 
radiſe, we way note, 1n the firſt place, two opinions to 
be avoided, being both extreams; one that placerh 
Paradiſe 1n the extra-mundane Regions, or in the Air, 
or in the Moon; and the other that makes it fo in- 
conſiderable, as to! be confind to a litthe ſpot of 
ground in Meſopotamia, or ſome other Country o 
Aſia, the Earth being now as it was then. This of- 
fends as much in the defect, as the other in the ex- 
cels. For it 1s ' not any ſingle Region of the Earth 
that can be Paradiſiacal, unhkeſs all Nature conſpire, 
and a certain Order of things proper and pecuhiar 
for that ſtate. Nor 1s it of lefs importance to find - 
out this peculiar Order of things, than to find out 
the particular ſeat of Paradiſe, but rather pre-requi- 
ſite to it: We will endeavour therefore to diſcover 
and determine both, fo far as a Theory can go, be- 
ginning with that. which 1s more general. 

"Eis certain there were ſome' qualities and conditi- 
ons of Paradiſe that were not' meerly Topical, but 
common to all the reft- of-\the: Earth at that time ; 
and theſe we mult conſider-wn rhe firſt place, examine 
what they were; and uport what they depended. 
Hiſtory, both Sacred and Profant, muſt tell us what 
they were, and our Theory muſt ſhow us upon what 
cauſes they depended. 1 had once, I confeſs, pro- 
pos'd to my ſelf another method, independent upon 
Hiſtory or Effects; -I thought to. have continued the 
deſcription of the: Printive! or Ante-diluvian Earth 
from the contemplation of its cauſes only, and then 
left it to the judgnent of others ro determine, whe- 
ther that was not the Earth/where the Golden Age 
was paſt, and where Paradiſe Rood. For 1 had ob- 
ſcrv'd three conditions or characters of 1t, which 1] 
. thought were ſufficient to: anſwer all chat we knew 
concerning that firſt ſtate of things,viz. The regularity 
of its furface; The ſituation or poſture of its Body to the 
Sun; and the Figure of it : From thele three general 
cauſes, I thought might be deduc'd all the chiet diffe- 
rences of that Earth from the preſent, and particu- 
larly thoſe that made it more capable of being Para- 


diſuacal. : 
ut 
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But upon ſecond thoughts I judg'd 1t more uſcful 
and expedient to lay aſide the Cauſes at preſent, and 
begin with the Effects, that we might have ſome ſen- 
ſible matter to work upon. Bare 1eg's of things are 
lookt upon as Romantick till Efte&ts be propos'd, 
whereof they are to give an account ; that makes us 
value the Cauſes when neceſlity purs us upon enquiry 
after them ; and the reaſons of things are very accep- 
table, when they caſe the mind, anxious, and at a loſs, 
how to underſtand Nature without: their help. We 
will therefore, without more ado, premiſe: thoſe 
things that have been taken notice of as extraordina- 
ry and peculiar to the firſt Ages of the World, and 
to Paradiſe, and which neither do; nor can, obtain in 
the preſent Earth ; whereof the firſt 1s a; perperual 
Spring or Equinox ;; + The ſecond, the . Longevity of 
Animals; and the third Their produttion out of the Earth, 
and the great fertility of the ſoil inall other things. 
Theſe difficulties guard the way to: Paradiſe like the 
flaming Sword, and muſt be: remoy'd before we can 
enter; theſeare general Preliminarics which we muſt 
explain before we proceed; to enquire. after the. parti- 
cular place of ;this Garderof Pleafure. The Ancients 
have taken notice of all-cheſe 1n the. farſt Ages of the 
World, or in: their' Go/der Age, as they call.1tz and I 
do not doubt but what they aſcrib'd to the Golden 
Age, was more remarkably. true of; Paradiſe; yet was 
not. ſo peculiar to it, but-thar 1tidid/1n a good: mea- : 
ſure extend to other parts of the! Earth at: that time. 
And 'tis manifeſt that their GolderiAge was contem- 
porary with our Paradzſe;.; for they make 1t begin in-' 
mediately after the prodzictuon and inhabitation of the 
Earth (which They, as well as. Moſes, raiſe from the 
Chaos ) and to degenerate. by degrees till the Deluge ; 
when the World ended and begun again. '; © | 
That this parallel may the better appear;: we- may 
obſerve, that as we ſay that the whole Earth:was, in 
ſome ſence, Paradifiacal in the firſt Ages of the-World, 
and that there was beſides, one Region or Pottion of 
it that was peculiarly ſo, and bore ;the denomination 
of Paradiſe; So the Ancients beſides their :Golde 
Age, which was common to all the Earth, noted ſom 
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parts of:1r--that were: more Golden, .if- may fo fay, 

chan the reſt, and which did -more particularly an- 

ſwer to: Paradiſe:z: as their Elyſian Fields; Fortunate 

Iſlands, Gardens of: (Heſperides, Alcinous, <3c. theſe had 

a double:portion of -pleaſantneſs, and befides the ad- 

vantages which they' had common with the reſt of 

the Earth. at-thac time, had ſomething proper and 

ſingular, which gave them a diſtin& conſideration 

and charactcr from the reſt. + . i Tobns : 
Having made this obſervation, let us proceed, and 

ſee what Antiquity ſaith concerning thar firſt and Pa- 

radifiacal ſtate of things, upon. thoſe'' three Heads 

forcmentioned ; Firſt rhat there was” a: perpetual 

Spring, and conſtant ſerenity of the Air.; : This is of: 

ten repeated by the Ancient Poets, in their deſcripei- 

on of. the Golden Age: 1. Ind Blew 


Non alios: prims creſcentis origine mundi- ' Pargil 
IWuxiſſe dies, aliumvoe habuiſe tenorem, | 'i.; my 
Crediderim : Ver itlud. erat, Ver. magnus: agebat 
Orbis, & hybernis. partebant flatibus Euri:: + 


Such diys the new-born Earth enjoy d of old, ” 
And the calm Heavens in this fame tenour rowl'd; 
All the:great World had then one: conſtant.Spring, 
No cold Eaft-winds,: ſuch as'our. Winters bring. 
For I interpret this in the fame ſence with Deid's Ver- 


ſes of the Golden. Age: wn 


* SI 1 k; y *" & N 3} 32 
Ver erat /Eternum :. placidique vtepentibus-auris 
Mulcebant Zephyri natos. fine .femine' flores:\ ... 
The Spring was conſtant, aud ſoft. Winds/that' blew: 
Raisd, without Seed, Flow'rs always ſweet.aud new. 
And then. upon- the cxpiration of the»Golden Age, 
He ſays, 5336 [5,964 oudyidiat & 
Fupiter antiqui contraxit tempora Veris, 8c. 


IWhen Jove begun to reign be:chang d the Tear, 


And for.one Spring four Seaſons made appear. 
IR Aa The 
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The Ancients ſuppodd,' that in- the reign of Serarn, 
Ti was an Antc-diluvian God, as I may ſo call him, 


Time flowd with a more even motion, and there 


was no diverſity of Seaſons. inthe Year ; bur 
Fapiter, they lay, firſt introducd that, when he came 
to manage affairs. This is cxpreſt after their way, who 
ſeldom give any ſevere and Pluloſophical accounts of 
the changes of Nature. And as they ſuppos'd this 


- perpetual Spring in the Golden. Age, fo they did alſo 
1n their particular Elyfizms ; as I could ſhow largely 


from their Authors, if it would not multiply Gitats 


ons too much in this place. | 

The Chriſtian Authors have no leſs celebrated the 
perpetual-Spring and Sercnity of the Heavens in Pa- 
radiſe ; ſuch cxpreſſions or deſcriptions you will find 
in 7uftin Martyr, S. Baſil, Damaſcen,. Iſidore Hifpalenfis, 
and others ; inſomuch that Bellarmine, 1 remember, 
reflecting upon thoſe. Characters of Paradiſe, which 
many of the Fathers have given 1n theſe reſpects, ſaith, 
Such things could -not* be, unleſs the San had then 
another courſe from! what he hath-now ; or which is 
more eaſfie, the Earth another ſituation. Which con- 
jecture will hereafter appear to haye been well-ground- 
ed. In the mean time, let us ſce-the Chriftian Poetry 


- upon this ſubject; 'as' we>haye''ſeenm the Roman upon 


the other: Alcinus. Avitus hath thus deſcribed Para- 


 diſe in his Notes upon Genefes : 


Non hic alterni ſuccedit temporis' unquam © 
Bruma, net eſtivi redeunt poſt frigora Soles ; 
Hic Ver. affiduun Coli clementia feroat. . 
| Turbidus Anfler abeſ, femperque ſub are ſudo 
 Nabila diffugiunt, jugi ceſſura ſereno. 
Nec po A Nexia Hoch, guos now habet, imbres, © 
Sed coxtenta fuo dotantur germ rore. LETS 
Perpetus viret omne ſolum, terreque benigne 


- :Blandai nitet facies ::Stant femper collibus herbe, 


| Arboribuſque coma, GC. - Þ 
No change of Seaſons or exceſs was there, ft 

No Winter child, nor.Summer ſcorch d\ the Air, 

But, with a conſtant Spring, Nature was freſh and fair. 


> Rough 
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Rough Winds or Rains that Region never knew, 
Water d with Rivers and the morning Dew; 
The Heawv ns ftill clear, the Fields ſtill green and pay, 
No Clouds above, nor on the Earth decay : 

Trees kept their leaves and werdure all the Tear, 
And Fruits were never out of Seaſon there; 


And as the Chriſtian Authors, ſo likewiſe the Jewiſh 
have ſpoken of Paradiſe in the ſame manner ; -they 
rell us alſo that 'the days there were always of the 
ſame length throughout the whole Year ; and that 
made them fancy Paradiſe to lie under the Equino- 
Ctial ; as we ſhall ſee in 1ts due place. *Tis true, we 
do not find theſe things mention'd expreſly in the Sa- 
cred writings; but the cttects that flow'd from them 
are recorded there; and we may teaſonably ſuppoſe 
Providence to have foreſeen, that when thoſe Effects 
came to be ſcan'd and narrowly lookt into, they 
would lead-us to a diſcovery of the Cauſes, and parti- 
cularly of this great and general Ciule, that perpetual 
quinox and unity of ſcafons in the Year, till the De- 
luge. The Longzvyity of the Ante-diluvians cannor 
be explain'd upon any other ſuppolition, as we ſhall 
have occaſion to ſhow hereafter ; and that you know 
is recorded carefully in Scripture : As alfo that there - 
was no Rainbow before the Flood ; which goes upon 
the ſame ground, that there was no variety of Seaſons, 
nor any Rain : And this by many is thought to be 
underſtood by Moſes his words, Gen. 2. 5,6. which he 
ſpeaks of the firſt and Paradiſiacal Earth. Laſtly, ſee- 
ing the Earth then brought forth the principles of 
life and all living Creatures { Man excepted ) accor- 
ding to Moſes, Gen. 1. 24. we- mult ſuppoſe that the 
ſtate of the Heavens was ſuch as tavour'd theſe Con- 
ceptions and Births, which could not poſſibly be 
brought to perfection, as the Seaſons of the Year are 
at preſent. The firſt tume that we have mention 
made in Scripture of Summer and Winter, and the 
differences of Seaſons, 1s at the ending of the Deluge, 
Gen. 8. 22. Hence forward all the days of the Earth, 
Seed-time and Harueſt, Heat and Cold, Summer and 


Winter, Day and Night ſhall not ceaſe. "Tis true theſe 
Aa 2 words 
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words are fo lax, that they may be underſtood either 
of a new courſe of Nature then inſtituted, or of an 
old one reſtor'd ; but ſeeing it doth appear from other 
arguments and conſiderations, that there was at that 
time a new courſe of Nature conſtituted, it 15 more 
reaſonable to interpret the words 1n that ſence; 
which, as it 1s agreeable to truth, according to Rea- 
ſon and Antiquity ; fo it renders that remark of Ms- 
ſes of far greater importance, 1f it be underſtood as 
an indication of..a new order then ſctled in Nature, 
which ſhould continue thence forwards ſo longs as the 
Earth endur'd. Nor do I at all wonder that ſuch 
things ſhould not be expreſly and poſitively declar'd 
in Scripture, for natural myſteries in the Holy wri- - 
tings, as well as Prophetical, are many rimes, on ſet 
purpoſe, incompleatly deliver'd, ſo as to awaken and 
excite our thoughts rather than fully reſolve them : 
This being often more ſuitable to the deſigns of Pro- 
vidence in the government of the World. Burt thus 
much for this firſt common or general Character of 
the Golden Age, and of Paradiſe, a perpetual Serenity 
and perpetual Aiquinox. 

The ſecond Character 1s the Longzvity of men; 
and, as is probable, of all other Animals in proporti- 
on. This, merhinks, 1s as ſtrange and ſurpriſing as + 
the other ; and I know no difference betwixt the An-. 
te-diluvian World and the preſent, ſo apt to affect 
us, if we refle&t upon 1t, as this wonderful diſpropor- 
tion in the Ages of Men ; Our fore-fathers and their 
Poſterity; They liv'd ſeven, eight, nine hundred 
Years and upwards, and 'tis a wonder now if a man 
live to one hundred. Our Oaks lo not laſt fo long 
as their Bodies did ; Stone and Iron would ſcarce 
out-wear them. And this property of the firſt Ages, 
or their Inhabitants, how ſtrange ſoever, is well at- 
teſted, and beyond all exception, having the joynt 
conſent of Sacred and Profane Hiſtory. The Scrip- 
ture ſets down the preciſe Age of a ſeries of Ante-di- 
luvian Patriarchs, and by that meaſures the time 
from the beginning of the World to the Deluge ; fo 
as all Sacred Chronology ſtands upon that bottom. 
Yet I know ſome have thought this fo a 

| an 
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and incongruous a thing, that to fave the credit of 
Moſes and the Sacred Hiſtory, they interpret theſe 
years of Lznar years or months z and ſo the Ages of 
theſe Patriarchs are reduc'd to much what the ſame 
meaſure with the common life of man at this time. 
It may be obſery'd in this, as in many other inſtances, 
chat for want of a Theory to make things credible 
and intelligible, men of wit and parts have often de- 
preſt the ſence of Scripture ; and that not out of any 
ill will to Scripture. or Religion, bur becauſe they 
could not otherwiſe, upon the ſtock of their notions, 
give themſelves a rational account of things recorded 
there. But I hope when we .come to explain the 
cauſes of this longevity, we ſball ſhow that 1t is alto- 
gcther as ſtrange a thing that-men ſhould have ſuch 
ſhort lives as they have now, as that they had ſuch 
long lives in the firſt Ages of the World. In the 
mean time, there are a great many collateral reaſons 
co afſure us that Lznar ycars cannot be here under- 
ſtood by Moſes, for all Antiquity: gives the ſame ac- 
count of thoſe firſt Ages. of the World, and of the 
firſt men, that they: were extreamly long-liv'd. We 
meet with it generally in the deſcription. of the Gok 
den Age; and not only fo, but 1n their Topical Pa- 
radiſes alſo they always ſuppos'd a great vivacity or 


longevity in thoſe that enjoy'd them. And Foſephus Forok 1, 
ſpeaking upon this ſubject, ſaith, the Authors of all the &#-+ 


learned Nations, Greeks or Barbarians, bear witnels to 
Moſes's doctrine in this particular. And in the Moſaz- 
cal Hiſtory ir ſelf, there are ſeveral circamſtances and 
marks that diſcover plainly, that the years of the Pa- 
rriarchs cannot be underſtoqd of Lunar years ; as we 


ſhall have occaſion to ſhow in another place. We Cup. 4. 


proceed in the mean time to the third and laſt Cha- 
rater, The extraordinary fertility of the Soil, and che 
production of Animals out of the new-made Earth. 
The firſt part of this Character 15s unqueſtionable ; 
All Antiquity ſpeaks of the plenty of the Golden Age, 
and of their Paradiſes, whether Chriſtian or Heathen. 
The fruits of the Earth at firſt were ſpontaneous, and 
the ground without being torn and tormented, fſatiſ- 
- fied the wants or deſires of man. When — 
reſh 
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freſh and full, all rhings low'd trom her more eaſily 
and more pure, like the firſt running of the Grape, 
or the Hony-comb ; but now ſhe muſt be preſt and 
ſquecz'd, and her productions taſt more of the Earth 
and of bitterneſs. The Ancient Poets have often 
pleasd themſelves in making deſcriptions of this hap- 
py ſtate, and in admiring the Tiches.and hberality of 
Nature at that time, but we need not tranſcribe their 
Poetry here, ſecing this point 1s nor, I think, conteſted 
by any. The ſecond part of this Character, :concern- 
ing the:ſponrancous-Origin of living Creatures out of 
that firſt Earth, 1s not ſo unqueſtionable; and as ro 
Man, Moſes plainly implies that there was a particu- 
lar action. or miniſtery of Providence inthe formation 
of his. Body, but as'to.other Animals He ſeems to 
ſuppoſe that the Earth brought them forth as it did 
Herbs and Plants. (Ge. 1. 24. compar'd with the 
11. Verſe.) And the'truth 1s, there 1s no ſuch great 
difterence betwixt Vegetable and Animal Eggs, or 
betwixt the: Seeds our of which Plants riſe, and the 
Eggs out of which all Animals riſe, bug that we may 
conceive, the one as well as the other, in the firſt 
Earth : And as ſome warmth and influence from the 
Sun 1s requir'd for the Vegetation of Seeds, ſo that in- 
Auence or impregnation which 1s neceſſary to make 
animal Eggs fruitful, was imputed by the Ancients to 
the Ather, or to an-active and pure Element which 
had the ſame effect upon our great Mother the Earth, 
as the irradiation of the Male hath upon the Females 


Eggs. 


Tum Pater omnipotens facundis imbribus Mther 
 Conjugis in gremium late deſcendit. 


| tn fruitful ſhow'rs of Aither Jove did glide 
Into the boſom of his joyful Bride. 


"Tis true, this opimon of the ſpontaneous Origin of 
Animals in the firſt Earth, hath lain under ſome 04+i- 
um, becauſe it was commonly reckon'd to be Epicu- 
r45s's opinion peculiarly ; and he extended 1t not only 
co all brute Creatures, but to Mankind allo, _— 
1c 
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he ſuppos'd to grow out of the Earth in great num- 
bers, in' ſeveral Parts and Countrics; like other Ani- 
mals; which is & notion -contrary - ro the Sacted 
writines'; for they.declare, that all Mankind, though 
diftus'd now through the ſeycral parts'and Regions of © 
che Farth, riſc at firſt from one Head or! fingle- Man 
and Woman ; which is a Concluſion of great impor- 
tance, ind that could not, I think; by.the Lighs of 
Narure, have ever becn dilcoverd. 'And this makes 
the Epicurean opmion the more improbable, for why 
ſhould two riſe only, if they ſprung from the Earch ? 
or how could chey iſe in their full growth and 'per- 
fe&tion, as Adam and Eee did? Bur as for the opinion 
of Animals riſing out- of the: Earch at firſt, thac:was 
not at all peculiar to Fpitaras 3 The Srinks were of 
the ſame mind, and the Pythagoreans, and the Aipypri- 
ans, arid, I think,. all that ſuppos'd che Earth co: riſe 
from a Chaos. Neither do I know any harm in chat 
opinion, if duly limited and: ftaced ; for what incon- 
venience is it, of What duningtion of Providence, thar 
there ſhould be the principkes. of: Life, -as well as che 
'2—qgvany of Vegetation, inthe new Earth? And un- 
eſs you ſuppoſe all the firſt Animals, as well as the 
firſt man, to have been made at one ſtroke, in their 
full growth and perfection, which we have neither 
reaſon nor authority ſufficient ro behieye ; if they 
were made young, little'and weak, as they come now 
_ the World, there _ to be no ud = _ 
produftion more proper, and decorous, than that they 
fhou Tn Ho Reir of Mother the Earth. 
Faftly confideritig rhe. initwnerable little Creatures 
that ateupaniche Earth, Inſotts'and Creeping things : 
and that theſe were not. created out of nothing, bur 
formi'd out of the ground : I think that an office moſt 
proper . for Nature, that can ſet ſo many hands to 
work it ohice ; \#h#$hat hachHakds fir! for ull choſe 
lirele operations or thanufattures; how ſmall loeyer, 
_ woe 1:6! become the 'dgmicy- of ' Superiout 
, gents; F LLAGITAMD 3 CEE 4 ISAOOT:- HOMTTLDESGTE $9541 76 
'Thu$thuch for the Prelienmarics, or chree general 
Characters of Paradiſe, which were common to. it 
with rhe reſt of chePrimaval- Earth ; and were: _ 
bh chic 
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chief: ingredients of the Golden Age, {o much ccle- 
brated by the Ancicrits: I know there were, leycral © 
other differences berwizt that Earth and this, bur 
theſe are the original; and. ſuch as-arc not neceſlary 
to be premis'd:for the general Explication of Paradiſe, 
we-teſerve for another-place. We may,in the.mean, 
time obſerve, bow prepoſterouſly : they. go-ro;work, 
thari ſet themſelyes immediately -to -find 'our {ome 
pleafant place.of the Earth to fix Farddiſe in,. before 
they have conſider'd, ox:Jaid any grounds, to- Explain 
the general conditions of-it,whereloeycr it was. "Theſe 
muſt be firſt known: and determin'd, and we muſt 
take. our aim and directions from thele, how to. pro-" 
ceed further in our enquiries-after, itz; otherwiſe we 
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The great Change of the World fince the* Flood, 
from what it was in-#he firſt eAges. The Earth 
under its preſent form could not be-Paradifiacal, 
' nor any part of it. 2 O09 ME FLOP LG 
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T HE. Scheme of this:World \pafſeth away, ſaith an 
| holy Author; The mode and form, both. of che 


Natural and Civil World; changeth continually. more 
or Ic, but moſt remarkably at certain Periods, when 
all Nature puts. on-another face ;; as. it will, do at the 
Conflagration, and hath done alrcady from. the rime 
of the Deluge. We: may imagine how different a 
; proſpect 
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proſpect the firſt World would make from what we 
{ce now 1n the preſent ſtate of things, if we conſider: 
only thoſe generals by which: we have defcrib'd it in 
the foregoing . Chapter, ' and what their :influence 
would be upon mankind and the reſt: of Nature. For: 
every new.ſtate of Nature doth. introduce a new Ci- 
vil Order; and a new face and Oeconomy of Humane 
affairs-: And I am apt'to think that fome two Planets, - 
that are under-the ſame ſtate or 'Period; do not fo 
much differ from.one another, as the ſame Planet 
doth from it ſelf, in different periods of. its duration: 
We do not ſeem to inhabit the ſame World that our 
firſt fore-fathers did, nor ſcarce: to be the ſame race 
of Men. Our lite now is ſo ſhort and yain, as if we 
came into the World only to ſee it and leave it; by 
that time we begin to underſtand our ſelyes a little; - 
and to know where we are, and how to act our part; 
we.mulſt leave the ſtage, and give place to others as 
meer Novices as we were our felves at our firſt en- - 
trance. And this ſhort life 1s imploy'd, in a great 
meaſure, to preſerve our ſelves from neceſſity, or dif- 
eaſes, or injuries of the Air, or. other 1nconyeniences; 
to make one man. eafie, ten.. muſt work and do. 
drudgery ; The Body takes up ſo much time, we have 
little leiſure for Contemplation, -or to cultivate. the 
mind. The Earth doth not yield us food, but with 
much labour and induſtry, and what was her free- 
will offering before, or an caſte liberality can ſcarce 
now be extorted from her. Neither are the Heavens 
more favourable, ſometimes in one extream, ſome- 
times in another ; The Air often impure or infectious, 
and, for a great part of the year, Nature her ſelf feems 
to be (ick or dead. | To this vanity the external Crea- 
tion 1s made ſubject as well as Mankind, and ſo muſt 
continue till the reſtitutton of all things. 
Can we imagine, 1n thofe happy Times and Places 
we are treating of; that things ſtood in this ſame po- 
ſture? are theſe the fruits of the Golden Age and of 
Paradiſe, or conſiſtent with their happineſs? And the 
remedies of theſe eyils muſt be fo umverſal, you can- 
not give them to one place or Region of the Earth, 
but all muſt participate: For _ arc - things _ - 
ow | 
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flow from the courſe of the Heavens, or ſuch gene- 
ral cauſes as extend at once to all Nature. It there 
was a perpetual Spring and perpetual Aiqgunox in - 
Paradiſe, there was at the fame. time a perpetual 
ZXquinox all the Earth over ; unlefs you place Para- 
diſe in the middle of the Torrid Zone. So allo the 
long lives of the Ante-diluvians was an univerſal Ef- 
fe, and muſt have had an univerſal Catiſe. "Tis 
true, in ſome ſingle parts or Regions of the preſent 
Earth, the Inhabitants live generally longer : than in 
others, but do not approach in any meaſure the Age 
of their Ante-diluvian forc-fathers; and that degree 
of longzyity which they have above the reſt, they 
owe to the calmneſs and tranquility of their Hea- 
yens and Air; which 1s but an impertect participation 
of that cauſe which was once Umycrſal, and had its 
effect throughout the whole Earth. And as to the 
fertility of this Earth, though in ſome ſpots it be 
eminently more fruitful than in others, and more de- 
licious, yet that of the firſt Earth was a fertility of 
another kind, being ſpontaneous, and extending to 
the production of Animals, which cannot be without 
a favourable concourſe from the Heavens allo. 

Thus much in general; We will now go over thoſe 
three foremention'd Characters more diſtin&ly, to 
ſhow by their unſuitablencſs ro the preſent ſtate of 
Nature, that neither the whole Earth, as it 1s now, 
nor any.part of it, could be Paradifiacal. The per- 
petual Spring, which, belong'd to the Golden Age, 
and to Paradiſe, is an happineſs this preſent Earth 
cannot pretend to, nor 15 capable of, unleſs we could 
transfer the Sun from the Ecliptick'to the Xquaror, 
or, which 1s as cafic, perſwade the Earth. to change 
its poſture to the Sun. If Archimedes had found a 
place to plant his Machines in for removing of the 
Earth, all that I ſhould have defir'd of him, would 
have been only to hayc given it an heayec at one end, 
and ſet it a little to rights again with the Sun, that we 
might haye enjoy'd the comfort of a perpetual Spring, 
winch we have loſt by its diſlocation ever ſince the 
Deluge. And there being nothing more indiſpenſably 
neceflary to a' Paradifiacal ſtate than this unity and 

| equality. 
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cquality of Seaſons; where that cannot be; 'tis in vain 
to ſeek for the reſt of Paradiſe. IS oTICTT Cn a02TR 

That ſpontaneous fruitfulneſs of the ground was a 
thing peculiar to the -primigenial ſoil, which was ſo 
temper'd; 'as made 1t mnore” Juxuriant at 'that time 
than it could eyer be afterwards; and as that rich 
temperament was ſpent, ſo by degrees it grew leſs fer- 
tile. The Origin or production of Animals out of 
the Earth,: depended-nort only upon this vital conſti- 
rucion of the ſoil at firſt, but alſo upon ſuch a po- 
fture and' aſpect of the Heavens, as fayour'd, or at 
leaſt permitted, Nature, to make her beſt works out of 
this prepar'd matter, and better than could' be made 
in that manner, after the Flood. © Noah,' we ſee, had 
orders given him to preſerve the Rates of living 
Creatures in his Ark, when the Old World was de- 
ſtroy'd, which 1s- an argument to me,” that Provi- 
dence forcſaw that the Earth would nor be capable to 


'# 


produce' them under its new form; and that, not on-. 


ly for want of fitnefs in the foil, bur becauſe of the 
diverſity of Seaſons which were then to 'take place; 
whereby Nature would be diſturb'd in her work, 
and the ſubject to be wrought upon would not conti- 
nue long enough 1n the ſame due remper. Burt this 
part of the ſecond Character concerning the Original 
- "iN deſcrves to be further examin'd and ex- 

plain'd. | 
The firſt principles of life muſt be tender and 
ductile, that they may yield to all the motions and 
gentle touches of Nature; otherwiſe it is nor poflible 
that they ſhould be wrought with that curiofity, and 
drawn 1nto all thoſe little fine threds and textures,that 
we {ce and adnure in ſome parts of the Bodies of Ani- 
mals. And as the matter muſt be fo conſtituted at 
firſt, ſo it muſt be kept in a due teniper till the work 
be finiſhtr, without | any excels of heat or cold; and 
accordingly we ſee, that Nature hath made proviſion 
in all forts of Creatures, whether Oviparous or Vivi- 
parous, that the firſt rudiments of life ſhould be pres 
ſerv'd from all injuries of the Air,and-kept in a mode- 
rate warmth. Eggs are enclos'd in a Shell, or fhlm, 
and muſt be cheriſht with A equal and gentle heat, 
WE 4 B b 2 ro 
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to begin formation and continue it, otherwile the 


. work miſcarries : And in Viviparous Creatures, the 


matcrialsof life are ſafely lodg'd inthe Females womb, 
and conſery'd in a fit temperature "twIxt heat and. 
cold, while the Caules that Providence hath imploy'd, 
arc buſic at work, faſhioning and placing and joyning 
the parts,in that due order which ſo wonderful a Fa: 
brick requires. | BALD ft 
' Let us now compare theſe things with the birth of 
Animals in the new-made Werld, when they firſt 
roſe out of the Earth, to ſee what proviſion could be 
made there for their ſafety and nouriſhment, while 
they were a-making, and when newly made ; And 
though we take all adyantages we can, and ſuppoſe 
both che Heayens and the Earth favourable, a fit ſoil 
and a warm and conſtant temper of the Air, all will 
be little enaugh to make this way. of production fea- 
ſible or probable: But if we ſuppoſe there was then: 
the ſame inconſitancy of the Heavens that is now, the 
ſame yiciflitude of ſeaſons, and the ſame inequality 
of heat and cold, I do-not think it atall poſſible that. 
they could be fo form'd, or being new-form'd, pre: 
ſery'd and nouriſht. "Tis true, ſome little Creatures 
that are of ſhort diſpatch im their formation, and find 
nouriſhment enough whereſoeyer they are bred, 
might be produc'd and brought to perfection in this 
way, notwithſtanding any inequality of Seaſons ; be- 
cauſe they. are made all at a heat, as I may fo ſay, be- 
yn and ended withing the compaſs of one Seaſon ; Bur 
the great queſtion 1s concerning the more perfect kinds 
of Animals, that require along ſtay in the womb, to 
make them capable eo {yftain and nouriſh themſclves 
when they firſt come into the World. Such Animals 
being big and ſtrong, muſt haye a pretty hardneſs in 
their DONEh, and force and firmneſs in their Muſcles 
and Joynts,beforc they can bear their own weight,and 
exerciſe the common motions of their body : And ac- 
cordingly we ſee Nature hath ordain'd for theſe a 
longer time of geſtagion, that their limbs and mem- 
bers might have time to acquire ſtrength and ſolidi- 
ty. Beſides the young anes of theſe Animals have 
commonly the milk of the Dam to nouriſh them af- 
| eer 
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ter they are brought forth, which is a very proper 
nouriſhment, and like to that which they trad before 
in the womb; and by this nacans their ftomachs'arc 
_ prepar'd by degrees for courſer, food: : Whereas our 
Terrigenous Antmals muſt bave been wean'd as ſoon 
as they were born, or as ſoon as they wete' ſeparated 
from their Mother the Earch,. and therefore muſt be 
allow'd a longer time of continuing there. . _ 

Theſe things being conſider'd, we cannot inreafon 
bur ſuppole that, theſe Terrigenous Animals were as 
long, or longer, a-perfc&ting, than our Vriviparous, and 
were not ſeparated from the body of the Earth fot 
ten, twelve, eighteen, or : more months, according 
\ as their Nature was; and ſecing 1n this ſpace of time 
chey muſt have ſuffer'd, upon thecommon Hypotheſes, 
all viciſſfitudes and varicty of ſeaſons, and great cxceſ 
ſes of heat and cold, which are things incompatible 
with the tender principles of life and the-formation of 
living Creatures, as we haye ſhown before; we may 
reaſonably and ſafely conclude, that Nature had not, 
when the World began, the ſame courſe ſhe hath 
now, or that the Earth was not then in” its preſent 
_ poſture and conſtitution : Seeing, I ſay, theſe firſt 
ſpontaneous Births, which both the holy Writ, Rea- 
ſon, and Antiquity ſeem to allow, could nor be fi- 
niſht and brought to maturity, nor afterwards pre- 
ſcrv'd and nouriſht, upon any other ſuppoſition. 

Longevity 1s the laſt Character to be conſfider'd, 
and as inconſiſtent with the preſent ſtate of the Earth 
as any other. There are many things in the ſtory of 
the firſt Ages that ſeem ſtrange, bur nothing ſo pro- 
digy-like as the long lives of thale Men ; that their 
houſes of Clay ſhauld ſand cight or nine hundred 
vears and upwards, and thoſe we build of the hardeſt 
Stone and Marble will not now laft fo long. This 
hath excited the curioſity of ingenious and learned 
men in all Ages to enquire after the poſlible Cauſes 
of that longevity ; and if it had becnalways in con- 
junction with innocency of life and manners, and ex- 
pir'd when that expir'd, we might have thought it 
jome peculiar bleſſing or reward attending that ; bur 
"Twas common to good and bad, and laſted nll the 

; Deluge, 
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Deluge, whereas mankind was ' degenerate long be- 
fore. Amongſt natural Cauſes, ſome have mputred je 
to-the ſobriety and ſimplicity of their diet and manner 
of living in thoſe days, that they cat no fleth, and had 
not all thoſe provocations to gluttony which'Wit and - 
Vice have-ſince invented. This might have/ſome ef. 
fe&, butnot poſſibly ito that degree and meaſure thar 
we ſpeak of.:: There are many Monaſtical perſons now 
that live 'abſtenniouſly . all. their hves, and” yet they 
think an 'hundred years: a very great age amongſt 
them. Others have impured - 1t:to the excellency of 
their Fruits and ſome unknown yertue in their Herbs 
and Plants in thoſe days; But they may as well fay 
nothing, as ſay that which can neither be prov'd nor 
underſtood. It could:not be aither the quantny or 
qualicy of their food that was the cauſe of their long 
lives, for the Earth was ' curſt long before the De- 


luge, and probably by-that time was more barren 


and juiceleſs ( for the generality.) than ours is now ; 
yet we do not ſee that-their longevity decreaſt art all; 
from the beginning of. the World to - the - Flood. 
Metbuſalah was Noah's Grandfather, but one intire re- 
move from the Deluge, and he liv'd longer than any 
of his -Fore-fathers. 'That food: that will nouriſh the 


parts ard: keep us in health, 1s alſo capable to keep us 


in long life, if there: be no impediments otherwiſe; 
for to continue health 1s to continue lite ;-as that 
fewel that is fit to raiſe and nouriſha flame, will pre- 
ſerve it as long as you pleaſe, 1f you: add freſh fewsel, 
and no external cauſes hinder : Neither do we obſerve 
that in thoſe parts of the preſent Earth where people 
live longer than in others, that there 1s any thing ex- 
traordinary in their. food, but that the difference is * 
chiefly from the Air and the tempcrateneſs of the 
Heavens; And if the Ante-diluvians had not enjoy'd 
that advantage in a pecuhar manner, and differently 
from what any parts of the Earth do now, they 
would never have ſeen ſeven, eight, or nine hundred 


' years go over their heads, though they had been nou- 


riſht with Nefar and Ambroſia. {VE | 
- Others have thought that the long lives of thoſe 


men of the old World proceeded from the ſtrength 
ot 
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of theit Stamine,:.or fiſt principles: ofictheir bodies: 
which if, they were maw' as ſtrong ici. us; they; chig 
we ſhould fill live as long as| they did; This: could 
not be the ſole and adaxquate: cauſe of their longw- 
 - vity, as will appear both from :Hiftory. and 'Reafon. 
Shem, who. was born before the Flood; and thad' in 
bis body all the vertue of the Ance-diluyian Stamine 
and conſtitution, . fell three hundred ycarsſhortiof che 
age of his fore-fathers, becauſe the greateſt part of his 
life was. paſt after the Flood. That | their: Stamina 
were ſtronger than ours are, Iam very. ready to be- 
lieve, and that their bodies were greater; and any 
race of ſtrong men, living long in health, would 
have children of a proportionably ſtrong conſtitution 
with themſclves; but then the queſtion 1s, How was 
this interrupted 2 Wethat are their poſtericy, why do 
not we inherit their long lives? how was this conſti- 
tution broken at the Deluge, and how did che Srtami- 
2a fail ſo faſt whenthat came? why was there ſogreat 
a Criſs then and turn of life, or why was that the pe- 
riod of their ſtrength ? 
We ſee this longzvity ſunk half ;n halfimmediate- 
ly after the Flood, and afrer that it ſunk by gentler 
- degrees, bur was ſtil] in motion and declenfion till ic 
was fixt atlength, before David's time, in that which */,90 19. 
hath been the common ſtandard of man's age ever :; He” 
ſince: As when ſome excellent fruit is tranſplanted 
into a worſe Climate and Sail, it degenerates continu- | 
ally till 1t comes to ſuch a degree of meanneſs as ſuits 
that Air and Soil, and then it ſtands. That the age 
of Man did not fall all on a ſudden from the Ante- 
diluyian meaſure to the preſent, I impure it to the 
remaining Stamine of thoſe firſt Ages, and the ſtrength 
of that priſtine conſtitution which could not wear off 
but by degrees. Welſce the Blacks do not quit their 
complexion immediately by removing into another 
Climate, but their poſterity changeth by littke and 
lictle, and after ſome generations they become alto- 
gcther like the people of the Country where they are. 
Thus by the change of Nature that happened at the 
Flbod, the unhappy influence of the Air and unequal 
Seaſons weaken'd by degrees the innate a of 
their 
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their bodies and the vigour of the parts; *which would 
have been: capable to have laſted ſeveral more hun- 
dreds of : years, if the Heavens-had''-continued their 
courſe as formerly, or the Earth--/its poſition. ' To 
conclude this particular, If any chmk thar'the Ante. 
diluvian longzvity proceeded only:trom the Stamina, 
or the meer ſtrength of their bodies, and would have 
been ſo under any conſtitution- of -the:Heavens, let - 
them reſolve themſelves: theſe-Queſtions:; tivſt, why 
theſe Stamina, or this ſtrength of conſtitution tail'd } 
Secondly, why did it fail ſo much 'and ſforemarkably 


" at the Deluge? Thirdly, why in. ſuch proportions: as 


it hath done ſince the:Deluge ? - And laſtly, why it 
hath ſtood fo long immovable, and without any fur: 
ther diminution? Within the compaſs of five hun- 
dred years they ſunk-from nine hundred to ninety ; 
and in the compaſs of more than'- three thouſand: 
years ſince they have not ſunk 'ten years, or fcarce 


| any thing atall. Who conſiders the reaſons of theſe 


things, and the true reſolution of theſe queſtions,will 
be fatisfi'd, that to underſtand the cauſes of that lon- 
gxvity ſomething more muſt be confider'd than the 
make and ſtrength of their bodies ; ' which, ' though 
they had been made as ſtrong as the Behemoth or Le- 
viathan, could not have laſted ſo many Ages, it there 
had not been a particular . concurrence of - external 
cauſes, ſuch as the preſent ſtate of Nature doth not 
admit of. - | | 

By this ſhort review of the three general Characters 
of Paradiſe and the Golden Age, we may conclude 
how little conſiſtent they. are with the preſent form 
and order of the Earth. Whocan pretend to aflign 
any place or Region in this Terraqueous Globe, 
Iſland or Continent, that 1s capable of theſe conditi- 


ons, or that agrees either with the deſcriptions given 


by the ancient Heathens of their Paradiſes, or by the 
Chritich Fathers of Scripture-Paradiſe. But where 
then, will you ſay, muſt we look for it, if not upon 
this Earth? This puts us more into deſpair of finding. 
it thaneycr; 'tis not above nor below, in the Air or 
im the 'ſubterrancous Regions: no, doubtleſs *twas 
upon the ſurface of the Earth, but of the Primitive 

ab Earth, 
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Farth; whoſe form and properties as they were diffe: 


rent from this, ſo they were ſuch as made it capable 
of beitig truly Paradifiacal, both according to the 

forementioned Characters, and all other aaſties and 

priviledges reaſonably aſcrib'd to Paradiſe. i 


=Y 
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The Original differences of 'the Primitive Earth 


* from the preſent or Poſt-diluvian..,. The three 
Charaflers of Paradiſe | and the Golden «Age 
found in the Primitive Earth: A particulat 
Explication' of each Charafter: 


| E have hitherto only perplext the Argument 
and our ſelves, by ſhowing how inexplicable 

the ſtate of Paradiſe is according to the preſent order 
of things, and the preſent: condition of: the Earth: 
We muſt now therefore bring into'view that Original 
and Ante:diluvian' Earth where we pretend its ſear 
was, and ſhow it capable of-all'thoſe priviledges which 
we have deny'd to the prefent ;1h vertue of which pri- 
viledges, and of the order of Nature eſtabliſhr there; 
that Primitive Earth! might be truly Paradifracal, as in 
the Golden Age; and ſome Reg1ion'ot it peculiarly ſo; 
according to the ea of the Chriſtian Paradiſe. And 
this, I think, is all the knowledge and ſatisfaction that 


this Argument. 11 42. 010715 ITE 
-: The Primigenial  Eatth; which 'in the firſt Book 
-Chap.s.) we raisd from a Chaos, and ſet up in an 
habitable form, we muſt;now ſurvey again with more 
care, to-obſerve its principal differences from the pre- 
ſent Earth; and what influence they will have apoir 
the queſtion in hand. Theſe differences, as' we have 
ſaid before; were chicfly three ; The form of 4t;whick 
was ſmooth, even, and regular: The poſture and: fi} 
tuation of it to the Sun, which was dire&t;'and: not; 
as it 1s at; preſent, inclin'd and obhque ; [And the Fi. 
2ure of it, which was more apparently and reguftarly 
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we can expect, or that Providence hath allow'd us in 
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Oval than it is now. From theſe three differences 
flow'd a great many more, inferiour and ſubordinate; 
and which had a conſiderable influence upon the 
moral World at that time, as well as the natural. 
But we will only obſerve here their more immediate 
effects, and that in reference to thoſe general Cha- 
racters or properties of the Golden Age and bf Para- 


 diſe, which we have inſtanc'd in, and whereof we are 


bound to give an account by our Hypotheſis. 
And in this reſpe& the moſt fundamental of thoſe 
three differences we mention'd, was, that of the 
right poſture and ſituation of the Earth to the Sun; 
for from this immediately follow'd a perpetual #- 
quinox all the Earth over, or, if you. will, a perpetu- 
al Spring : And that was the great thing we found a- 
wanting in the preſent Earth to make 1t Paradiſcacal, 
or capable of being ſo. Wherefore this being now 
found and eſtabliſht in the Primitive Earth, the other. 
two properties, of Longzvity and of Spontaneous and 
Vital fertility, will be of more eafie explication. In 
the mean time let us view a little the reaſons and 
caules of that regular ſituation in the firſt Earth. 
The truth 1s, one cannot ſo well require a reaſon 
of the regular ſituation the Earth had then, for that 
was moſt ſimple and natural ; as of the irrcgular fi- 
tuation it hath now ; ſtanding oblique and inclin'd 
to the Sun or the Ecliptick : Whereby the courſe of 
the year is become unequal, and we are caſt into a 
great diverſity of Seaſons. But however, ſtating the 
farſt aright with its. circumſtances, we ſhall haye a 
better proſpe&t upon the ſecond, and ſee from what 
cauſes, and in what manner, it came to:paſs. Let us 
therefore ſuppoſe the Earth, with the reſt of ics fellow- 
Planets, to be carried about the Sun in the Ecliprick 
by the motion of the liquid Heavens ; and. being ar 
that time perfe&tly umform and regular, having the. 
ſame Center of 1ts magnitude and gravity, it would 
by the equality of its hiþration neceflarily have its. 
Axis ike to the Axis of the ſame Ecliptick, both 
its Poles being equally. inchin'd to the Sun. And this 
poſture I call a right ſituation, as oppos'd to obliqufe or 
inclin'd. Now this 1s a-thing that needs no on be: 
ides 
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ſides its own evidence ; for 'tis the immediate reſale 
and common cffecct of gravity:or libration;that a Bo- 
dy freely left to it felf in a fluid mediuge; ſhould ſettfe 
in ſach a poſture -as beſt anſwers to irs'igravitatiorf; 
and' this\firſt Earth whereof 'we ſpeak; being uniform 
and every: way: equally. ballafic'd, thete was no reaſon 
why it ſhould incline: at oneiend, more'than ar'tht 
other, towards theiSun. 'As'Yf -You ſhould: fuppoſe'a 
Ship to ſtand North and Soutly undet”the:#quator, 
if it was <qually built and cqually-ballaſted; ic would 
not incline: to one Pole. or'other, but keep its Axis 
parallel tothe Axis 'of the Earth;; but! ifiche ballaſt 
lay more at one end, it would-dip towatdsichat Pole, 
and riſe :proportionably higher: towards the other: 
So thoſe-great Ships that fail abour thei Sun once a 
year, or once in ſo' many years, 'whilſt' they: are uni- 
formly built and equally pois'd; 'they keep ſteddy and 
even with the Axis of cheir :Ocbir; bur'3f they loſe 
that equality, and the Center/of their gravity:change; 
the heavier end will '1incline:more towards -the 'com- 
mon Center of their' motion,'and the other: end will 
recede from it : So particularly the 'Earth;, which 
makes one in that -aery Fleet, when it ſcap'd- fo nar- 
rowly from being. ſhipwracke in the great Deluge; 
was however ſo broken and diſorder'd, thar' it loſt 1s 
equal poiſe, and thereupon 'the Centeriof. its gravity 
changing, one Pole became more inclin'd/towards-the 
Sun, and-the other more remov'd from it; and ſo its 
right and parallel ſituation which it had betore to the 
Axis of the Ecliptick, was chang'd into ani'oblique; in 
which skew poſture. it hath ſtood eyer-firice, and: 1s 
likely ſo: to do for ſome Ages to come.''! I'mftance m 
this, as the moſt obvious catile 'of the change of the 


ſituation of the Earth, tho' iit-may be, upon rhis, fol- - 


lowed a change in its- Magnetiſm : - and that might 
allo contribute to the ſame effect. 7 "nn 

However, This change and: obhquity: of che Earth's 
poſture had a long train of: conſequences: depending 
upon 1t ; whereof that was theimoſt ummediate,that'ic 
alcer'd the form of the year, and brought in that ine- 


quality of. Seaſons which hath fince obtain'd: As, on 


the contrary,while the Earth was in its firſt and natural 
Cc 2 poſture; 
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\ poſture; in a more eafic and regular diſpoſition to the 

Sun, That. had alſo anather reſpective train of conſe- 
quences; whereof one of the firſt, and that which we 
are moſt concern'd in at preſent, was, that it made a' 
| perpetual Mquinox or Spring ta all the World, all 
the parts of the ycar had one and the fame tenour, 
face and temper ; there: was no: Winter or Summer, 
Seed-time:or: Harveſt, but a contunual temperature of 
the Air and:Verdure'of the Earth. And this fully 
anſwers. the: firſt and fundamental character of the 
' Golden Ages and of Paradiſe ; And what Antiquity, 
whether Heathen or Chriſtian, hath ſpoken concern- 
ing that perpetual ſerenity and conſtant Spring that 
reign'd there, which in. the one was accounted faby- 
lous, and in the other hyperbalical, we fec to have 
been really and Philoſophically true. Nor 1s there 
any wonder in the thing, the wonder is rather on our 
fide; that the Earth ſhould ſtand and continue in that 
forc'd poſture wherein it 1s now,ſpuning yearly about 
an Axis that:doth not belong to the Orbit of its mo- 
tion ; this, I ſay, is more ſtrange: than that it once 
ſtood in.z poſture that was ſtreight and regular ; As 
we mote juſtly admire. the Tower at Piſa, that ſtands 
crook'd, than twenty other ſtreight Towers that arc 
much higher. 

Having got this foundation to ſtand upon, the reſt 
of our work will go on more eaſily ; and the two 
other Characters which we mention'd, will nor be of 
very difficult explication. The ſpontaneous. fercility 
of the Earth, and its production. of Animals at that 
time, we haye in ſome meaſure explain'd before ; ſup- 
poſing it ta procecd partly. from the richneſs of the 
Primigemial foil, and partly from this conſtant Spring 
and benignity of the Heavens, which we have now 
eſtabliſht ; Theſe were always ready to excite Nature, 
and put her upon aftion, and never to interrupt her 
in any of her. motions or attempts. We have ſhow'd 
in the Fifth Chapter; of the: Firſt Book, how. this Pri- 
migenial ſoil was made, and of. what ingredients; 
which were ſuch as compoſe the richeſt and fartcſt 
foul, being a-light Earth mixt with unctuous juices, 
and: then afterwards refrefh'd: and diluted _ the 

 dews - 
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dews of Heaven all the year long, and cheriſht with 
a continual warmth from the Sun: What more hope- 
ful beginning of a World than this ? You will granr, 
I believe, that whatſoever. degree or whatſoever kind 
of fruitfulneſs conld- be expected from a Soil and a 
Sun, mighe be teafonably a . We (ee 
great Woods and -Forefts'vf 'Txecs riſe ſpontancbully, 
and that ſitice the Flood't for who! can imagine: that 
the ancient Foreſts, whereof ſome were ſo: yaltly grear, 
were planted by the hand of man?) why-ſhould we nor 
then believe that Feuit-trees and Corti:rofe as ſponta- 
neouſly in that firſt Earth ?- That which: nakes Huf. 
bandry and Huimane-Arts fo neceffary:now: tor: the 
Fruits and produdtions of the Earth 1s partly indeed 
the decay: of the' Soil, bur. chiefly the diverſity of. Sea- 
ſons, whereby they periſh; if care: bernor-taken: of 
thern.; but whenrs there was neather Hear nor Cold, 
Winter nor Summer, every Seaſon was a Seed-cime 
to Nature, and: every Seaſon an Harveſt. BEES | 
This, it may bez you will. allow as ro the Fruits of 


- 


the Earth, but that the ſame Earth ſBould produce 
Animals alſo will not be thought fo-ititelfigible. Since 
it hath been diſcover'd, that the firſt materials of all 
Animals are Eggs, as Seeds arciof Plants, 3r doth nor 
ſeem ſo:hard to conceive that theſe Eggs nught be in 
the firſt Earth, as-well as thoſe Scets ;: far there is a 
great analogy and-\mnulicudeberwixt them; Eſpecial ; 
ly if you compare-theſe Sreds- firſt with: the Eggs of | 
Inſects or Fiſhes, and then with the Eggs of Vavipa- 
rous Animals. And as for thoſe juices which: the 
Eggs of Viviparous Animals inibibe;thoroughy their 
coats from n 4. womb, they mighr: as well mnbibe 
them, or ſomething analogous-ro-them, from a con- 
veniently remper'd' Earth, |as: Plant:Eggs: do 3; And 
theſe things being admined; the progrefs is much- 
what the ſame. 1n. Seeds as Eggs, and in one fort: of 
Eggs as in another. | FRE K1 
Tis rrue, Animal-Eggs do not ſeern to: be fruictul 
of themſelves, withouc the influence of- the Male ;:and 
this 1s not neceſſary in Plant-Eggs or Vegetable Sceds. 
But neither doth it ſeem neceflary! wy all Animal- 
Eggs, if there be any Animals: fponte orra; as we 
| them, 
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bythe mediation; of -ithis; active. principle ; but: the 
Anicients ſpeak more-plaihly;with,.exprels mention of 
this: ther,,and«bft the wnpregnation of the-Earth by 
it; as betwixt Male and Female. ';As an the:place be- 
(dra tated ls nf fb wous opal Þ gp ones 


I. Tum Pater onmipotens, fecundis imbribus Ether 
i. gw ito; 5 21 J3 CHo vv: WhaT: a:c od ntl] mod? Wi is 
 Conjugis in. gremium late, deſcendit ; & onnes 
Menus alit magno conmiixtus corpore, fetus. 
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Which notion; I remember; S. Azftix ſaith, Virgil did + 
not take.from the fictions of the Pocts, but out:of the 
Books'of the Philoſophers.|/; Some: of the graveſt Au- 
thors: amongſt -the Romans: have reported that this 
yertue' hath:bten convey'diinto. the:wombs of ſome 
Animals by the Windsbr:the Zephyri ; and as I cafily 
believe thatthe firſt freſh Air was more impregnated 
with this-ZEchereal principle than ;ours 1s, ſo I ſee no 
reaſon bur ithoſe.balmy dews thae fell every night in 
the Primitive Earth, might be the Vehicle of it as well 
asthe Male-gemiture is-now-z; and from them the teem- 
ing:\Earth and.thoſe vital .Seeds which it contain'd, 
weee actuated; and receiv'd:their firſt fruitfulneſs. 
\> Now this Principle, howſoeyer conyey'd to thoſe 
rudiments of life which we call Eggs, 1s that which 
pives;ithe firlt Fftroke towards Animation ; And this 
ſeems to be bj; exciting a'ferment 1n' thoſe little maſſes 
whereby. thepatts: are loaſen'd, and diſpos'd for that 
formation whichis to: follow afterwards. And I ſee 
nothing that: hinders but: that we may reaſonably 
4; ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe that theſe Animal productions might proceed 
chus far in the Primigenial Earth ; And as to their 
progreſs and the formation of the Body, by what 
Agents or principles focver that great work is carried 
on in the womb of the Female, it might by the ſame 
be carried on there. Neither would there: be any 
danger of miſcarrying by exceſs of Heat or Cold, for 
the Air was always of an equal temper and moderate 
warmth; And all other uinpediments were remoy'd; 
and all principles ready, wherher active or paſſive; fo 
as we may juſtly conclude, that as Eve-was the Mo- 
ther of all living as to Mankind, ſo was the Earth the 
Great Mother of all living Creatures befides. 

The third Character to be explain'd, and the moſt 
extraordinary in appearance, 1s that of LONGZE#- 
VITY. This ſprung from the ſame root; in my 

' Opinion, with the other ; though the connexion, it 
may be, is not ſo viſible. We ſhow'd in the forego- 
ing Chapter, that no advantage of Diet, or of ſtrong 

| Conſticutions,could have carricd their lives,before the 

{ Flood, to that wonderful length, if they had been 

exposd to the ſame changes of Air and of Seaſons 
that our Bodies are : But taking a perpetual Xqui- 
nox, and fixing the Heavens, you fix the life of Man 
too ; which was not then 1n ſuch a rapid flux as it is 
now, bur ſeem'd to ſtand ſtill; as the Sun did once, 
without declenſion. There 1s no queſtion bur every 
thing upon Earth, and eſpecially the Animate World, 
would be much more permanent, if the general 

courſe of Nature was more ſteddy and uniform ; A 

ſtability in the Heavens makes a ſtability 1n all things 

below ; and that change and contrariety of qualities 

that we have in theſe Regions, 1s the fountain of cor- 

ruption, and ſuffers nothing to be long in quiet : Et- 

ther by inteſtine motions and fermentations excited 

within, .or by outward impreffions, Bodies are no 

ſooner well conſtituted, but they are trending again to 

diſſolution. The MAther in their little pores and 

chinks is unequally agitated, and differently mov'd at 

different times, and fo 1s the Air in their greater, and 

the Vapours and Atmoſphere round about them : Alt 

theſe ſhake and unſertle both the texture and conrmui- 
| ey 
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ty of Bodies. Whereas in a fixt ſtate of; Nature, 
where theſe/principles have always the ſame conſtanc 
and uniform motion, when they are once ſuited to 
the forms and compoſitions of Bodies, they giye 
them no further diſturbance; they enjoy a long and 
laſting peace without any commotions or violence, 
within or without. | er 

We find our ſelves, ſenfible changes in our Bodies 
upon the turn of the Year, and the change of Sea- 
ſons; new fermentations in the Bloud and reſolutions 
of the Humours ; which 1t they do: not amount to 
diſeaſes, at leaſt they diſturb Nature, and have a bad 
effe&t not only upon the fluid parts, but alſo upon 
the more ſolid ; upon the Springs and Fibres in the 
Organs of the Body ; to weaken them and unfit them 
by degrees for their reſpective functions. For though 
the change 1s not ſenſible immediately 1n theſe parts, 
yet after many repeated '1mpreſſions every year, by 
uncqual heat and cold, drineſs and moiſture, con- 
tracting and relaxing the Fibres, their tone at length 
15 in a great meaſure deſtroy'd, or brought to a mani- 
feſt debility ; and the great Springs failing, the lefler 
that depend upon them, :fail in proportion, and all 
the ſymptoms of decay and old age follow. We ſec 
by daily experience, that Bodies are kept better in the 
ſame medium, as we call it, than if they often change 
their medium, as ſornetimes in Air, ſometimes in Wa- 
ter, moiſten'd and drid, heated and cool'd ; theſe 
different ſtates weaken the contexture of the parts: 
But our Bodies, in the preſent ſtate. of Nature, are put 
into an hundred different mediums 1n the courſe of a 
Year ; ſometimes we are ſteept in Water, or in a 
miſty foggy Air for ſeveral days together, ſometimes 
we are almoſt frozen with cold, then fainting with 
heat at another time of the Year ; and the Winds arc 
of a different nature, and the Air of a different 
weight and preſſure, according to the Weather and 
the Seaſons : Theſe things would wear our Bodies, 
though they were buile of Oak, and that in a very 
ſhort time in compariſon of what they would laſt, if 
they were always incompaſt with one and the ſame 


. medium, under one and the ſame temper, as it was in 


the Primitive Earth. The 


Chap: 3+ Concerning the Prim. Earth and Paradiſe. 
The: Ancients feem! to. have been ſenſible of this; 
and of the true cauſes of thoſe long' periods of - life; 
for whercloever they: aſſign'd' a great-Jongzvity; as 
they :did:not only'to their Golden Age, | but alſo to 
cheir particular and topical Paradiſes, they alſo affign'd 
there a conſtant ſerenity and equality of the Heavens, 
- and ſometimes expreſly a conſtant Fquinox; as 
night'bei'made appear from their Authors. And 
"6p hw Chriſtian Authors have gone farther, 
and conneeted rheſe'two together, as Cauſe and Ef- 
tet; forthey. fay- that the' Longevity of the: Ante- 
diluvian Patrtarchs-proceeded from a favourable A- 
' ſpect and influence of the-\ Heavens at - that time : 
which AſpeF of the Heavens being rightly interpre- 
"red, is the ſame thing that we call the Poſition of the 
Heavens, or the right ſituation of the Sun and the 
Earth, from whence came . a. perpetual Xquinox. 
And if we conſider | the preſent Earth, I know no 
place. where they hve longer than in thar litle Iſland 
of the Bermudas, where, according to the. proportion 
of time they hold* gut there, after they are arriv'd 
from'other parts,” one may*reafonably ſuppoſe; that 
the Natives : would  live- two hundred Years. And 
there's nothing appears 1n that Ifſand that ſhould give 
long life above other places, but the extraordinary 
ſteddineſs of the Weather, and of the temper of the 
Air throughout the:whole Year, fo as there 1s fcarce 
any confiderable difference of Scaſons. {--- 

- But becauſe 1t would rake up too much time- to 
ſhow in this place the full and juſt reaſons. why, and 
how,” theſe long periods of life depend upon the ftabr- 
ity of theHeavens: and how on the contrary, iffom 
their; inconſtancy and mutability theſe periods: are 
fhorten'd, as 1n the preſent- order of Nature; we 
will ſet-apart the next Chapter to treat upon that fub- 
je&t; yer by way. of digreſſion only, fo as thoſe that 
have:a mind may paſs to the following, where'the 
thred af chis diſcourſe is continued. Inthemean tune, 
you fee, we have . prepar'd an Earth for - Paradiſe, 'and 
given a: fair and 1ntclligible account - of: thoſe three 
general. Characters, which, according tothe rules of 
method; muſt be derermin'd before any further pro- 
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greſs can be made in this Argument. For the do- 
ctrine of Paradiſe thete are two things to be conf. 
der'd, the ſtate of it, and the place of 1t; And as ie 
is firſt in order of Nature, ſo it is much more mate- 
rial, to find outthe ſtate of it, than the Region where 
it ſtood. We need not follow the Windings of Ri- 
vers, and the interpretation of hard names, to diſcover 
this, we take more faithful Guides, THE unanimous 
reports of Antiquity, Sacred- and Profane, ſupported 
by a regular Theory. Upon theſe grounds. we go, 
and have thus far proceeded on our way ; which we | 
hope will grow more ecaſic and pleaſant, the nearer we 


come to our journeys end. 
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CHAP. IV. 

eA dipre 700, concerning the Natural Cauſes 0 
uk a, | Thatthe eMachmeof an Fek! 

7 wat of Springs, and which are the two princi- 
pal. The Age of the Ante-diluvians to be com- 
puted by Solar not Lunar Years. | 


T O confirm our . opinion concerning the reaſons 
of Longevity in the firſt Inhabitants of the 
World, it will not be anuſs to deduce more at large 
the Natural Cauſes of long or ſbort periods of life.. And. 
when we ſpeak of long or ſhort periods of lite, we do 
not mean thoſe little differences. of ten, twenty or 


forty Years which we ſce amongſt men now adays, - | 


according as they are of ſtronger or weaker conftit- 
tions, and govern themſfelyes better or ' worſe, but 
thole grand and famous differences of ſeveral hun- 
dreds of Years, which we have examples of'in the dif- 
ferent Ages of che World, and:parucularly in thoſe 
that liv'd before and ſince the Flood. : Neither do we 
think it peculiar co thus Earth to have ſach an incqua- - 
ity an the lives of men, but che other Planets, if they 
be inhabiced, have the fame property, and the ſame 

If: difference 


difference in their different periods ; All Planecs that 
are in their Ante-diluvian ftate, and in their firſt and 
regular ſituation to the Sun, have long-liv'd Inhabi- 
tants; and thoſe that are in an oblique ſituation, 
have ſhort-hv'd ; unleſs there be ſome counter-cauſes 
that hinder this general rule of Nature from taking 
Jace. T2 n- | 
: We are. now ſo usd to a ſhort life, and co drop 
away aftcr'threeſcore or fourſcore ycars, that when 
we compare our lives with thoſe of the Ante-diluvians; 
we. think: the wonder lies wholly' on cheir fide, why 
they. livd fo long; and fo it doth; popularly fpeaking : 
bat-if we ſpeak Philoſophically, the wonder hies ra- 
ther-on: our fide, why. we hve to little, or fo ſhort a 
time: For ſeeing our Bodies are ſuch Machines as 
have a faculty of nouriſhing themſelves, that is, of re- 
pairing their loſt or decay'd parts, ſo long as they 
have good nouriſhment to make uſe of, why ſhould 
they not continue 1n good plight, and always the 
ſame? as a flame docs, fo Jong as it 1s ſupplied with 
fewel? And that we- may the better ſee on whether 
{ide the: wonder lies, 'and from what cauſes it pro- 
ceeds, we will propoſe this Problem to be examin'd, 
Why the frame or 'Machine of an humane Body, or Fi ano- 
ther Animal, having that conſtrution of parts and thoſe 
faculties which it hath, lafts\fſo fhort a time? And 
though it fall into'no| diſcaſe, nor have any unnatu- 
ral accident, within the ſpace! of eighty years, more 
mo fatally and 1ncyitably deeays, dies and periſh- 
cth?. wy 7 3. \Fþ kn 
That the ſtate and difficulty of this queſtion may 
the better appear, let us conſider a man 1n the prime 
and vigour. of his life, at the. age of twenty or twenty 
four years, .of an healthful: conſtitution, and all his 
Vitals found; let him be nouriſht with good food, 
uſe, due exerciſe, and | govern himſclt with moderatt- 
on in all other things; The Queſtion is, why this 
Body ſhould not continue 1n the ſame plight, and in 
the fanie ſtrength, for ſome Ages? or art leaft why it 
ſhould decay fo ſoon, and ſo faſt as we ſee it does? 
We do not wonder. at things that happen daily, 
though the cauſes of them be never ſo hard ro find 
D d 2 our ; 
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out; We contract a certain fanuliarity /with com. 
mon events, and fancy we know as much of them ag 
cat be known, though in reality we know nothing 
of them but matter of fact; which the vulgar knows 
as well as the Wiſe or the Learned. We ice daily 


- inſtances of the ſhortneſs of mans life, how ſoon his 


race is run, and we do not wonder at it, becauſe 'tis 
common, yet if we examine the compolition of the 
Body, it will be very hard to find any good: reaſons 


- why the frame of it ſhoulU decay ſo ſoon. + 


I know 'tis cafie_ to give general. and ſuperficial an- 
ſwers and accounts of theſe things, but they are. ſuch, 
as being ſtrictly examin'd, give no fatisfaftion to an 
inquiſitive mind : You would fay, it may be, that the 
Interiour parts and Organs of the Body wear and de- 
cay by degrees, ſo as not performing ſo well their fe. 
veral offices and functions, for the digeſtion and di 
tribution of the food and its juices, all the other 
parts ſuffer by it, and that draws on inſenſtbly a de- 
cay upon the whole frame of the. Body. This is all . 
true; but why, and how comes this to paſs? - from 


- What cauſes? where 1s the firſt failure, and what ” I 
C- 


the conſequences of it? The inward parts do not 
ſroy themſelves, and we ſuppoſe that there is no want 
of good food, nor ahy diſcaſc, and we take the Body 
in 1ts full ſtrength and vigour, why doth it not con- 
tinue thus, asa Lamp does, if you ſupply it with Oil? 
The cauſes being the ſame, why doth not the ſame 
cffe&t ſtill follow > why ſhould not che flame of life, 
as well as any other flame, if you give.it fewel, conti- 
nue in 1ts force without languiſhing or decay ? 

You will fay, it may be, The caſe 1s not the ſame in 
a {imple Body, ſuch as a Lamp or a Fire, and in an 
Organical Body ; which being variouſly compounded 
of multiplicity of parts, and all thoſe parts put in con- 
nexion and dependance one upon another, if any one 
fail, it will diforder the whole frame ; and therefore 
ie muſt needs be more difficult for fuch a body to con- 
tinue long in the ſame ſtate, than for a ſimple Body 
that hath no varicty of parts or operations. I ac- 
knowledge ſuch a Body is much more ſubject ro dil- 
eaſes and accidents than a more ſimple, but _— 

a 


Chap.4. Concerning the Prim, Earth and Paradiſe. 
all diſcaſes and accidents, as we do; it might be of as 
long a duration as any. other, 1f it was ſuppli'd with 
nouriſhment adequately to all its parts: As this Lamp 
we ſpeak of, if 1t conſiſted of. twenty branches, and 
cach of theſe branches wasto be fed with-a different 
O1), and theſe Oils [ſhould be all - mixt rogerher iti 
ſome common 'Cifſtern, whence they were to be diz 
ſributed. into the ſeveral. branches, either according 
co their different degrees of lightneſs, onerifing high 
cr than another; or:.according.to the' capacity i atid 
figure of the little: ptpes they were to paſs thorough ; 
ſuch a-compounded Lamp, made up of ſuch artifices; 
would indeed bemore fubject ro: accidents, and to be 
out of order, by the obſtruction! of ſome. of the litre 
pipes, or ſome unfit qualities inthe Oils, bur all cheſe 


caſualties and diforders excepted, as they are in our - 


caſe, if it was ſupplid with convenient liquors, 1t 
would burn as long as any ather, though more plain 
and fimple. I-43 | 

To inſtance yet, for more plainneſs, in another 


fort of Machine, ſuppoſe a Mill, where the Water 


may repreſent the nouriſhment and humours in our 
Body, and the frame of Wood and Stone;. rhe folid 
parts ; If we could ſuppoſe this Mill to have a power 
of nouriſhing it ſelf by the Water 1t receiy'd, and of 
repairing all the parts that were worn away, whether 
of the Wood-work of of the Stone, feed it but with 
a conſtant ſtream, and it would ſubſiſt and grind for 
ever. And 'tis the ſame thing tor all other Artificial 
Machines of this nature, if they had a faculty of nou- 
riſhing themſelves, and repairing their parts. And 
ſceing thoſe natural Machines we atc ſpeaking of, the 
Body of Man, and of other Animals, have and en- 
joy this faculty, why. ſhould they not be able to pre- 
ſerve themſelves beyond that ſhort period of time 
which 1s now the meaſure of their life ? 

Thus much we have ſaid to ſhew the difficulty pro- 


pos'd and inforce t; We muſt now confider the 


truc anſwer and rcefolution of it; and to that purpote 
bring into view again thoſe caufes which we have 
aſſign'd; both of the long periods of life before the 
Flood, and of the ſhort ones fince. That there was a 

perpetual 
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perpetual Mquinox and ſtability of the Heavens be- 

fore the Flood, we : haye ſhow'd . both-from-Hiſtory 
and reaſon;/ neither ' was there -then' any-'thing of 
Clouds, Rains, Winds, Storms :or -uncquab weather, 
as will appearn the following Chapter ; And/ro' this 
Reddineſs of Natureand univerſal calaurels of the cx: 
ternal World, we have: imputed thoſe long periods - 
of life which: men erjoy'd at that nme:' As'-o0n- the 
contrary, .when that:great change 'and revolution 
happen'd to Nature:at'the Deluge; and the Heavens 
and the Earth were caft in another-mould; then was 
brought : in, beſides many other-*»new "Scenes, that 
ſhortneſs and vanity un the life of Man, and a general 
ihſability in all ſublunary things, -but eſpecially in 


" the Animate World.: ::: =: -* 


' \ It is net neceflary. to ſhow; more than we have 


done already, how that Primitive ſtate of Nature con- 


tributed to long lite; neither 15 it requir'd | that 45t 
ſhould actively contribute, but only be -permiſlive; 
and ſuffer our Bodies toadct their parts; for if they be 
not diſturb'd,: nor any harm done them by. external 
Nature, they are built with art and:ſtrength enough 
to laſt many hundreds of years. ' And as we oblery'd 
before concerning the poſture of the Earth, that that 
which 1t had at firſt, being ſqmple and regular, was 
notſo much to be accounted for, 'as its preſent po- 
ſture, which 1s irregular ;- ſo: likewiſe for the life of 
Man, the difficulty: is not why :they liv'd fo long in 
the old World; that was their due and proper 
courſe; but why our Bodies bemg made after the 
fame manner,. ſhould. endure ſo ſhort a time now. 
This 15 1t therefore which we muſt now make our bu- 
fineſs to give an account of, namely, how that viciſ- 
ſitude of Seaſons, inconſtancy of the Air, and unequal 
courſe of nature which came in at the Deluge, -do 
ſhorten Life; and indeed haſten the: diflolution of all 

Bodies, Animate or Inanimate. - | | 
In our Bodies we may conſider three ſeveral quali- 
ties or diſpoſitions, according to. each whereof they 
ſuffer decay ; Firſt, their continuity ; Secondly, thar. 
diſpoſition whereby they are. capable of receiving 
nouriſhment, which we may call OT; _ 
Thirdly, 


Chap. 4. Concerning the Prim.Earth and Paradiſe: 105 
Thirdly, the Tone or Tonick difpoſition of the Or: 
pans whereby they perform |their feycral functions: 
In all theſe three reſpetts they would decay in any 
ſtate of Nature, but far ſooner and fafter in the pre- 
ſent ſtate than in the Primeval. As for their Conti: 
nuity, we have noted before thatall conſiſtent Bodies 
muſt be leſs durable now, than under that firſt order 
of the World, becauſe of the unequal and contrary 
motions of the Elements, or of.the Air and Fther 
that penetrate and pervade them; and *tis part of 
that yanity which all things now are ſubject to, to 
be more periſhable than in their firſt Conſtitution: 
If we ſhould conſider our Bodies only as breathing 
| Statues, conſiſting of thoſe parts they do, and of 
that tenderneſs, the Air which we breath, and where- 
with we are continually.incompaſt; changing ſo often 
*'fwixt moiſt and dry, hot and cold, a flow and eager 
motion, theſe different actions and reſtleſs changes 
would fooner weaken and deftroy the union of the 
parts, than if they were always in a calm and quier 
' medium. | $14 {7 
But it is not the groſs and: viſible Continuity of the 
parts of our Body that firſt: decays; there are finer 
Textures that are ſpoiF'd inſenfibly; and draw on the 
decay of the reſt; ſuch are thoſe other two we men- 
tion'd, That diſpoſition and temper of the parts where- 
by they are fit to receive their full nouriſhment z and 
eſpecially that conſtruction and texture of the Or- 
gans that are preparatory to this Nutrition. The 
Nutribility of the Body depends upon a certain ten- 
l perament in the'parts, ſoft and yiclding,which makes 
; them open to the Bloud and;Juices it their Circula: 
| tion and paſſage. through ichem, and mixing inti- 
» | mately, and umverfally, bold faſt and retain many of 
1 their Particles ; as: rhuddy 'Farth doth of the Water 
- that runs-into it and mixeth with it: And when theſe 
: Nutritous Particles .retain'd are more'than the Body 
y {pends;that Body 1s 1n its growth; as when they--are 
rt fewer, 'tis-in its decay. And as we compar'd the fleſh 
> and tender parts when they are youngand ina grow- 
] ing dypoſition; to a muddy foi}, chat opens tothe 
Waeer, ſwells and incorporates with it ; fo _ they 
| CONC 
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become hard and dry, they are like a ſandy Earth, 
that ſuffers the Water to:glide through 1, withouc 
incorporating or retaining many of 1ts parts; andthe 
ſooner they come to. this: temper,: the ſooner. follows 
their decay : For the ſame Cauſes that ſer: limits. ro 
our Growth, ſet alſo limits to. our. Lite; andihe that. 
can reſolye that Queſtion, : why the. time of our Growth 
is ſo ſhort, will allo be able to reſolve the other in a 
. good meaſure, why the time ' ot our Life 15 lo. ſhort: 
In both caſes, that which ſtops our: progrets 1s: excer: 
nal Nature, whoſe courſe, while it was evenand fted: 
dy, and the ambient | Air mild and: balmy, preſerv'd 
the Body much longer.in a frefh and fat temper to re- 
ceive its full nouriſhment, and conſequently: gave lar: 
: ger bounds both to our. growth and Life.. +: 2 
- But the third thing we mention'd 15 the moſt con- 

{iderable, The decay 'of : the Organick parts:;” and 
eſpecially . of the : Organs preparatory to Nutrition 
This is the point chiefly to.becxamin'd and explain'd, 
and therefore: we will. endeavour.to:- fate ict fully and 
diſtin&tly. There are ſeveral functions in the. Body 
of an Animal, and-ſeveral Organs for the:conduct of 
.them; and I am of opimon, that-all chez Organs of 
the Body are in the nature of Springs, and:thar their 
action 1s Tonical. The ation. of the [Muſcles 1s ap- 
parently fo, and fo 1s that of. the Heart. and: the Sto- 
mach; and as: for thoſe parts-.that :make: fecretions 
only, as the Glandales and Parenchymata, :1t they be 
any more than meerly . paſlive,. as Strainers; 'tis the 
"Tone of the parts,. when diſtended, that performs the 
ſeparation: And accordingly in-all other achve' Or- 
gans, the action proceeds. from/a' Tone m::the parts; 
And this ſeems:to be.cafily proy'd,. botlr;as!.:to our 
Bodies and all other :Bodies, fori no matter that'is nor 
flud, hathany motion. or action-:1n-at,: but. in. yercuc 
of ſome Tone; . If matcer be fluid, its parts are actual- 
ly in'motion,' and conſequently.-:may 1mpel:or give 
motion to. other Bodies; but if it be ſolid'or confiltent, 
the! parts are not ſeparate |,or. ſeparately; movid-from 
one another, and: therefore: cannori mpcl or give:mo- 
tion to any. other, but! in yertue of heir Tone; they: 
having no- other motion: themſclyes:::. Accordingly 
"| we 
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we {ce in Artificial Machines there are bur two ge: 
neral ſorts, thoſe that move by ſome Aluid or volatile 
matter, as Water, Wind, Air, or ſome active Spirit z 
And thoſe which move by Springs, or by the Tonick 
diſpoſition of ſome part that gives motion to the reſt : 
For as for ſuch Machines as -a&t by weights, 'tis nor 
the weight that 1s the active principle, but the Air or 
#cher that impels it. 'Tis true, the Body of an Ani- 
mal is a,kind of mixt Machine,and thoſe Organs that 
are the Primary parts of 1t, partake of both theſe prin- 
ciples ; for there are Spirits and Liquors that do afſ- 
fiſt in the motions of the Muſcles, of .the Heart. and 
of the Stomach ; but we have no occafion: to conli- 
der them, at' preſent, but only the Tonerof the folid 
Organs. | | | 877 450 

This being obſerv'd in the. firſt place; Wherein the 
force of our Organs conſiſts, we might here. immedi: 
ately ſubjoyn,how this force-1s weaken'd and deſtroy'd 
by the unequal courle of Nature which now obtains, 
and conſequently our Life ſhorten'd ; for the whole 
ſtate and Oeconomy of the: Body depends upon the 
force and action of theſe Organs: Burt to underſtand 
the buſineſs more diftin&tly,:it will be worch our 
time to examine, upon which of the Organs of the 
Body Life depends more 1ummedaately, and the pro- 
longation of it ; that ſo:reducing our Inquiries into 
a narrower compals, we may manage them with 
more eaſe and more :certainty. DD. :|.. 40 
:«-In the Body of Manithere are ſeveral Gompages, or 
ſerts of parts, ſome whereof need riot be confider'd in 
this queſtion ; There 1s that Syſteme tharrſerves for 
ſence and local-motion, which 1s commonly call d 
.the ANIMAL Compages ; and that which ſerves 
for generation, which 1s calld the GENITAL. 
Theſe have no influence upon long Lite, being parts 
nouriſhed,” not nouriſhing, and that are fed from 
others as Rivers from their Fountain: Wherefore:ha- 
ving laid theſe aſide, there remain two Compages 
more, the NATURAL and VITAL, which con- 
{iſt of the Heart and Stomach, with their: appenda- 
ges. Theſe are the Sources of Lite, and all that is: abs 
lolutely neceſſary to the conſtitution of: a Living 
E e Creature ; 
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Creature; what parts we find more, few or many, 
of one ſort or other, according to the ſeveral kinds 
of Creatures, is accidental to our purpoſe ; The form 
of an Animal, as we are to conſider it here, lics in 
this little compaſs, and what 1s ſuperadded is for ſome 
new-purpoſes, beſides that of meer Life, as for Senſe, 
Motion, Generation, and ſuch like. As in a Watch, 
beſides the Movement,which 1s made to tell you the 
hour of the day, which conſtitutes a Watch, you 
may have a fancy to have an Alarum added, or a 
Minute-motion, or that it ſhould tell you the day of 
the month ;. and this ſometimes will require a new 
Spring, ſometimes only new Wheels; howeyer if you 
would examirie the Nature of a Watch, and upon 
what its motion, or, if I may ſo ſay, its Life depends, 
you mult lay aſide thoſe ſecondary Movements, and 
obſerve the main Spring, and the Wheels that imme- 
diately depend upon that, for all the reſt is accidental. 
So for the Life of an Animal, which 1s a piece of Na- 
ture's Clockwork, if we would examine upon what the 
duration of it depends, we muſt lay afide thoſe add: 
tional parts or Syſtems of parts, which are for other 
purpoſes, and confider only the firſt principles and 
fountains of Life, and the cauſes of their natural and 

neceſſary decay. - Frey 
Having thus reduc'd our Inquiries to: theſe two 
Organs, The Stomach and the Heart, as the two Maſter- 
Springs in the Mechaniſm of an Animal, upon which 
all the reſt depend, let us now: ſee what their action 
is, and. how-1t will be more or leſs durable and con 
ſtant; according to the different Rates of external Na- 
tare. We determind before, that the force and acti- 
on of all Organs in the Body was Tonical, and of 
none more remarkably than of theſe two, the Heart 
and Stomach ; for though it be not clearly deter- 
mind what the particular ſtructure of theſe Organs, 
or of their Fibres 1s, that makes them Tonical, yet 'tis 
manifeſt by their actions that- they are ſo. In the 
Stomach, beſides a peculiar ferment that opens and 
diflolyes the parts of the Meat, and melts them into 
a fluor or pulp, the coats of it, or Fibres whereof they 
conſiſt, haye a motion proper to them, proceeding 
| from 


from their Tone, whereby they cloſe the Stomach, 
and compreſs the Meat when it is receiv'd, and when 
' turn'd into Chyle, preſs it forwards, and ſqueeſe it in- 
to the Inteſtines ; And the Inteſtines alſo partaking of 
the ſame motion, puſh and work it ſtill forwards into 
choſe little Veins that convey 1t towards the Hearr. 
The Heart hath the ſame general motions with rhe 
Stomach, of opening | and ſhutting, and hath alſo a 
peculiar ferment which rarifies the Bloud that enters 
into it ; and that bloud by the Spring of the Hearr, 
and the particular Texture of its Fibres;4s thrown out 
again to make 1ts Circulation through the Body. 
This 15, 1n ſhort, the action of both theſe Organs; and 
indeed the myſtery of the Body of an Animal, and of 
its operations and Occonomy, confifts chiefly in 
Springs and Ferments ; The one for the ſolid parts, 
the other in the fluid. | 
Bur to apply this Fabrick of the Organick parts to 
our purpoſe, we may obſerye and conclude, that 
whatſoever weakens the Tone or Spring of theſe two 
Organs, which are the Baſes of all: Vitality, weaken 
the principle of Life, and ſhorten the Natural durati- 
on of it; And if of two. Orders or Courfes of Na- 
ture, the one be favourable and eaſic Yr geen Tonick 
principles in the Body, and the other unecaſie and pre- 
1udicial, that courſe of Nature. will be attended with 
jnonk periods of Life, and- this with ſhort. And we 
have ſhewn, that in the Primitive Earth the courſe of 
Nature was even, ſteddy and unchangeable, without 
either different qualities of the Air, or unequal Sea- 
ſons of the Year, which muſt needs be more cafie to 
_ theſe principles we ſpeak of; and permit them to con- 
tinue longer in their ſtrength: and vigour, than they 
can poſſibly do under, all thofe changes of the Air, 
of the Atmoſphere, and of the Heavens; which we 
now ſuffer yearly, monthly, and daily. ' And though 
Sacred Hiſtory had not acquainted us with the Lon- 
gxvity of. the Ante-diluvian Patriarchs,.nor profane 
Hiſtory with thoſe of the Golden Age, I ſhould have 
concluded, from the Theory alone, and the contem- 
plation of that ſtate of Nature, that the forms of all 
things were much more permanent in that World 
E ec |2 than 
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than in ours, and that the lives of Men and all other - 
Animals had longer periods. 

I confeſs, I am of opinion, that 'tis this that makes, 
not only theſe living Springs or Tonick Organs of the 
Body, bur all Artificial Springs alſo, though made of 
the hardeſt Metal, decay ſo faſt. The different pref. 
ſure of the Atmoſphere, ſometimes heavier, ſometimes 
lighter, morc rare or more denſe, moiſt or dry, and 
agitated with different'degrees of motion, and in dit. 
ferent manners; this muſt needs operate upon thacr 
nicer contexture of Bodies,which makes them Tonical 
or Elaſtick; altering the figure or minuteneſs of the 
pores, and the ſtrength and order of the Fibres upon 
which that propricty depends: bending and unbend- 
ing, cloſing and opening the parts. There 1s a ſubtlc 
and Xthereal Element that traverſeth the pores of all 
Bodies, and when 'tis ſtraiten'd and' pent up there, or 
ſtopt in its uſual courſe and paſlage, irs motion is 
more quick and cager, as a Current of Water, when 
*tis obſtructed or runs through a narrower. Chanel ; 
and that ſtrife and thoſe attempts which theſe little 
active Particles make to get free, and follow the ſame 
rra&ts they did before, do- ſtill preſs upon the parts 
of the Body that are chang, to redreſs and reduce 
them to their firſt and Narural poſture, and in this 
conſiſts the force of a Spring. Accordingly we may 
obſerve, that there 1s no Body that is Tonical or 
Elaſtick, if it be left to it ſelf, and to that poſture it | 
would take naturally ; for then all the parts are at caſe, | 
and the ſubtle matter moves freely and uninterrup- | 
tedly within 1ts pores ; but if by diſtention, or by 
comprectiion, or by flexion, or any other way, the ficu- 
ation of the parts and pores be ſo alter'd, that the Air 
ſometimes, but for the moſt part that ſubtiler Elc- 
ment, 1s uneaſite and compreſt too much, it cauſeth 
that renitency or tendency to reſtitution, which we 
call the Tone or Spring of a Body. Now as this dil- 
poſition of Bodics doth far more cafily periſh than 
their Continuity, ſo I think there 1s nothing that con- 
tributes more to its periſhing (whether in Natural or 
Artificial Springs) than the unequal action and diffe- 
rent qualities of the Zcher, Air, and Armoſphere. 
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It will be objected to us, it may be, that in the be- 
ginning of the Chapter we.inftanc'd in Artificial things, 
thar would continue for ever, if they had but the 
power of nouriſhing themſelves, as Lamps, Mills, and 
ſuch like ; why then may not Natural Machines that 
have that power, laſt for ever ? The caſe is not the 
fame as to the Bodies of Animals, and the things 
there inſtanc'd 1n, for thoſe were ſpringleſs Machines, 
that a&t only by ſome external cauſe, and not in ver- 
tue of any Tone or interiour temper of the parts, as 
our Bodies do ; and when. that Tone or temper is 
deſtroy'd, no nouriſhment can repair it. There 1s 
ſomething, I ſay, irreparable. in the Tonical difpoſi- 
cion of matter, which, when loſt, cannot be reſtord 
by Nutrition; Nutrition may. anſwer to a bare con- 
ſumption of parts, but where the parts are to be pre- 
{rrv'd in ſuch a temperament, or 1n ſuch a degree of 
humidity and drineſs, warmth, rarity or denſity, to 
make them capable of that nouriſhment, as well as 
of their other operations, as Organs ; (which is the 
caſe of our Bodies ) there the Heavens, the Air, and 
external Cauſes will change the qualities of the mat- 
ter in ſpite of all Nutrition; and the qualities of the 
matter being chang'd (in a courſe of Nature, where 
the Cauſe cannot be taken away ) that is a fault in- 
corrigible, and irreparable by the nouriſhment that 
follows, being hinder'd of its effect by the indiſpo- 
ſition or incapacity of the Recipient. And as they 
fay, a fault in the firſt concottion cannot be correct- 
&d in the ſecond ; ſo neither can a fault in the Prere- - 

nfites to all the concottions be corrected by any of 
I know the Ancients made the decay and term of 
| Life to depend rather upon the humours of the Body, 
than the ſolid parts, and ſuppos'd an Humidum radica- 
be and a Calidum innatum, as they call them, a Radical 
moifture and Congenit heat to be in every Body from 
its birth and firſt formation ; and as theſe decay'd, 
life decay'd. But who's wiſer for this account, what 
doth this inſtruct us 1n? We know there 1s heat and 
moiſture in the Body, and you may call the one Ra- 


dical, and the other Inate if you pleaſe ; this is but a 
ſort 
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ſort of Cant, for we know no more of the real Phy. 
{ical Caules of that effect we enquir'd into, than we 
did before. What makes this heat and moiſture fail, 
if the nouriſhment be good, and all the Organs in 
their due ſtrength and temper ? The firſt and origi- 
nal failure is not in the fluid, but in the ſolid parts, 
which if they continued the ſame, the humours would 
do ſo too. Beſides, what befecl this Radical moiſture 


and heat at the Deluge, that it ſhould decay lo faſt 


afterwards, and laſt ſo long before 2 There 1s a cer- 
tain temper, no doubt, of the juices and humours of 
the Body, which 1s more fit than any other to con- 
ſerve the parts from drineſs and decay ; but the cauſe 
of that drineſs and decay, or other 1nhability in the 
folid parts, whence 1s that, 1f not from external Na- 
ture ? "Tis thither we muſt come atlength in our ſearch 
of the reaſons of the Natural decay of our Bodies, 
we follow the fate and. Laws of that : and, I think, by 
thoſe Cauſes, and in that order, that we have alrcady 
delcrib'd and explain'd. © Ih 

To conclude this Diſcourſe, we may collect from it . 
what judgment 1s to be made of thoſe Projectors of 
Immortality, or undertakes to make Men hve to the 
Age of Methuſalah, it they will uſe their methods and 
medicines; There 1s but one method for this, To 
put the Sun into his old courſe, or the Earth into its 
firſt poſture ; there 1s no other ſecret to prolong life ; 
Our Bodies will ſympathize with the general courſe 
of Nature, nothing can guard us from it, no Elixir, 
no -Specifick, no Philoſophers-ſtone. But there arc 
Enthuſiaſts in Philoſophy, as well as in Religion ; men 
that go by no principles, but their own conceit and 
fancy, and by a Light within, which ſhines very un- 
certainly, and, for the moſt part, leads them out of the 
way of truth. And fo much for this diſquiſition, 
concerning the Cauſes of Longevity, or of the long 
and ſhort periods of Life in the different periods of 
the World. TH - 
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That the Age of the Ante-diluvian Patriarchs is to be 
computed by Solar or common Tears, not by Lunar 


7% or Months. 


Having made this diſcourſe of the unequal periods 
of life, only in reference to the Ante-diluvians and 
their fam'd Longzvity, leſt we ſhould ſeem to have 
procceded upon an 1]|-grounded and miſtaken ſuppo- 
{ition, we are bound to take notice of, and confute, 
that opinion which makes the Years of the Ante-dilu- 
vian Patriarchs to have been Lunar, not Solar, and fo 
would bear us in hand, that they liv'd only ſo many 
Months, as Scripture faith they liv'd Years. Seeing 
there 1s nothing could drive men to this bold interpre- 
tation, but the incredihilicy of the thing, as they fanſi- 
cd; They having no.Notions or Hypotheſis whereby 


it could appear intelligible or poſſible to them ; and 


ſeeing we have taken away that ſtumbling-ſtone, and 
ſhow'd it not only poſſible bur neceſlary, according 
to the conſtitution of | that World, that the periods 
of Life ſhould be far longer than in this ; by remo- 
ving the ground or occaſion of their nuſinterprerati- 
on, we hope we have undeceiv'd them, and let them 
ſee that there is no need of that ſubterfuge, either to 
prevent an incongruity, or ſaye the credit of the Sa- 
cred Hiſtorian. [ÞÞþ 

But as this opinion 1s inconſiſtent with Nature 
truly underſtood, fo 1s it alſo with common Hiſtory ; 
for beſides what I have already mention'd in the firſt 


Chapter of this Book, Zoſephus tells us, that the Hiſto- 7; .. 5», 
rians of all Nations, both Greeks and Barbarians, give 4 Chap 4: 


the ſame account of the firſt Inhabitants of the Earth; 
Manetho, who writ the ſtory of the Egytians, Beroſus, 
who writ the Chaldzan Hiſtory, and thoſe Authors that 
have given us an account of the Phoenician Antiquities ; 
beſides Molus and Heſtizus,and Hieronymus the Xgyp- 
tian; and amongſt the Greeks Heſ1odus, Hecateus, Hel- 
lanicus, Acuſilaus, Ephorus and Nicolaus. We have 
the Suffrages of all theſe, and their common conſent, that 


in the firſt Ages of the World Men liv'd a thouſand Tears. 


| Now we cannot well -ſuppolc, that all theſe Hiſtorians 


mcane 
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meant Lznar Years, or that they all conſpir'd together 
ro make and propagate a Fable. _ 
Laſtly,” as Nature: and Profane Hiſtory do diſown' 
and confute this opinion, ſo much more doth Sacred 
Hiſtory ; not indeed in profelsd terms, for Moſes doth 
not fay that he uſeth Solar Years, but by ſeveral marks 
and obſervations, or collateral Arguments, it may be. 
clearly collected, that he doth not uſe Lunar. As 
firſt, becauſe He diſtinguiſheth Months and Tears in 
the Hiſtory of the Deluge, and of the hfe of Noah; | 
for Gen. 7. 11. he faith in the fix hundredth year of 


Noah's lite, in the ſecond month, &c. It cannot be 


imagin'd that in the ſame verſe and ſentence theſe 
two terms of 7ear and Month ſhould be lo confounded 
as to ſignific the ſame thing ; and therefore Noah's 


Years were not the ſame with Months, nor conſc- 


quently thoſc of the other Patriarchs, for we haye no 


' reaſon to make any difterence. Beſides, what ground 


was there, or how was 1t proper or pertinent to rec- 
kon, as Moſes does there, firſt, ſecond, third Month, . 
as ſo many going to a Year, if every one of them was 
a Year? And ſeeing the Deluge begun in the 11x hun- 
dredth year of Noah's life, and 1n the ſecond Month, . 
and ended in the fix hundredth and firſt Year (Chaps; 
13.) the firſt or ſecond Month, all that was berwixt 
theſe two terms, or all the duration of the Deluge, 
made but one year in Noah's life, or it may be not fo 
much ; and we know Moſes reckons a great many 
months in the duration of the Deluge ; fo as this is a 
demonſtration that Noah's years are not to be under- 
ſtood of Lunar. And to imagine that his years are to 
be underſtood one way, and thoſe of his fellow-Pa- 
triarchs another, would be an inaccountable fiction. 
This Argument therefore extends to all the Ante-dilu- 
vians.; And Neah's life will take in the Poſt-diluvians 
too, for you ſee part of it runs amongſt them, and 
ties together the two Worlds ; fo that if we exclude 
Lunar years from his life, we exclude them from all, . 
thoſe of his Fathers, and thoſe of his Children. 
Secondly, If Lunar years were underſtood in the 
Ages of the Ante-diluvian Patriarchs, the interval be- 
twixt the Creation and the Deluge would be too 
ſhort, 
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ſhort, and in many reſpe&ts incongruous. There 
would be bur 1656 months from the beginning of 
the World: to the Flood ; which: converted:into com: 
mon years, make but 127 years, and five months, for 
that interval. This iperverts. all Chronology, and 
beſides, . makes the nuraber of people fo ſmall and in- 
conſiderable ar.che. time of the Deluge, thar deſtroy- 
ing of the World was not ſo much as deſtroying of a 
Country Town would be now: For from one couple 
you cannot well imagine there could ariſe above five 
hundred perſons in ſo ſhort a time; bur if there was 
2 thouſand, 'tis not ſo. many as we have ſomerimes 
in a good Country Village.. .And werc the Flood- 
gates of Heaven open'd, and the'great Abyſſe broken 
up to deſtroy ſuch an, handful of people? - and the 
Waters rais'd fifteen Cubits above the higheſt Moun- 
tains throughout the face of the Earth, to drown a 
Pariſh or two? 1s not this more incredible than our 
Age of the Parriarchs? Beſides, this ſhort interval 
doth not leave room for Ten generations, which we 
find from Adam to the Flood, nor allows the Patri- 
archs age enough at the time when they are ſaid to 
have got Children. One hundred twenty ſeven years 
for Ten generations 1s very ſtrait; and of theſe you 
muſt take off forty 11x years for one Generation only, 
or for Noah, for he liv'd ſix hundred years before the 
Flood, and if they were Lznar, they would come 
however to forty. {ix of our years; ſo that for the 
other nine Generations you would have but eighty 
one years, that 15, nine years a-plece ; at which Age 
they muſt all-be ſuppos'd to-have begun to get-Chul- 
drefi; which you cannot bur: think. a very abſurd 
ſuppoſition. Thus / it would: be, if you divide the 
| whole ume equally amongſt.chenine Generations, but 
if you; conſider . ſome ſingle inſtances, as they are ſet 
down by Moſes, 'tis ſtil] worſe; for Mahaleel and his 
Grandchild Enoch arc faid to have got Children- at 
{1xty fave years of Age, which 1f you ſuppoſe months, 
they. were but five years old at that time; now Tap: 
peal to any one; Whether it .1s-more incredible that 
men ſhould live.to the ageof nine hundred'-years,-or 
that they ſhould beget Ca at the age of five Fo 
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You will ſay, it may be, 'tis true theſe inconvenj. 
ences follow, if our Hebrew Copies of the Old Teſta 
ment be Authentick ; bur if the Greek Tranſlation by 
the Septuagint be of better Authority, as ſome would 
haye 1t to be, that gives a little relief 1n this caſe; 
for the SepMagint make the diſtance from the Creation 
to the Flood fix hundred years more than the Hebrey 
Text does, and ſo give us a little more room for our 
Ten Generations: And not only ſo, but they have fo 
conveniently diſpos'd thoſe additional years, as to 
falve the other inconvenience too, of the Patriarchs 
having Children ſo young: for what Patriarchs are 
found to have got Children ſooner than the reſt, and 
ſo ſoon, that upon a computation by Lznar years, 
they would be but meer Children themſelves at that 
time, to theſe, more years are added and plac'd op- 


. porcunely, before the time of their getting Children); 


ſo as one can ſcarce forbear tothink that 1t was done: 
on purpoſe to cure that inconyemience, and to favour 
and prote&t the computation by Zznar years. The 
thing looks ſo like an artifice, and as done to ſerve a 
turn, that one cannot but have a leſs opinion of that 
Chronology for it. | | 
But not to enter upon that diſpute at preſent, me- 
thinks they have not wrought the cure effectually 
enough; for with theſe ſix hundred Lunar years ad- 
ded, the ſumm will be only one hundred ſeventy three 
common years and odd months; and from theſe de- 
ducting, as we did before, for Noah, forty ſix years, 
and for Adam, or the firſt Generation, about eighteen, 
( for he was two hundred and thirty years old, accor- 
ding to the Septzagint, when he begot Seth ) there 
will remain but one hundred and nineyears for cight 
Generations ; which will be thirteen years a-piece and 
odd months; a low age to get Children 1n, and to 
hold for «&zght Generations rogether. Neither 1s the 
other inconvenience we mention'd, well curd by the 
Septuagint account, namely, the ſmall number of 


- people that would be in the World at the Deluge; © 


for the Septuagint account, 1f underſtood of Lunar 
years, adds but forty fix common years tothe He- 
brew account, and to the age of the World at the De- 
Bi luge, 


ye __ Ks. — yy ” 


luge, in which time there could be but a very ſmall 
acceſſion to the number of Mankind. So as both 
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- theſe incongruities continue, though not in the ſame 


degree, and ſtand good in either account, if it be un- 
derſtood of Lunar years. 

Thirdly, tis manifeſt from other Texts of Scri- 
pturc,and from other conſiderations, that our firſt Fa- 
cthers liv'd very long, and conſiderably longer than 
men have done ſince; whereas if their years be inter- 
preted Lunar, there 15 not one of them that liv'd to 
the age that men do \now ;  Methuſalah himſelf did 
not reach threeſcore and fifteen years, upon that in- | 
cerpretation : Which doth depreſs them not only be- 
low thoſe that liv'd next to the. Flood, but below all 
following Generations to this day ; and thoſe firſt Ages 
of the World, which were always celebrated for 
ſtrength and vivacity, are made as weak and feeble 
as the laſt dregs of Nature. We may obſerve, that 
after the Flood for ſome time, till the priſtine Craſes of 
the Body was broken by the new courſe of Nature, 
they liv'd five, four, three, :two hundred years, and 
the Life of Men ſhortn'd by 'degrees; but before the 
Flood, when they liv'd longer, : there was no fuch de- 
creaſe or gradual declenſion in their lives. For Noah, 
who was the Jaſt, Iiv'd longer than Adam ; and Me- 
thuſalah who was laſt but two, liv'd the longeſt of all : 
So thatit was not {imply - their diſtance: from the be- 


\ ginning of the World that made them live a ſhorter 


time, but ſome change which happen'd in Nature 
after ſuch a period of time; namely, at the Deluge, 
when the declenſion begun. Let's ſet down the 
Table of both ſtates. | ms 


A T able 


The Theory of the Earth. Boos II. 
A Table of the Ages of 


A Table of the Apes of the the Poſt-diluvian Fathers, 
Ante-diluvian Fathers. from Shem to Joleph. 


Years: | Years. 

Adam ——930 She — 600 
Seth ——- 912 Arphaxad —— 438 
Enos 905 Salab _— 46 
Cainan 910 Fber — 464 
Mahaleel —— 89g Peleg ——— 239 
Fared ———— 962 RKeu mputnin— 24 
Enoch — — 365 Serug 230 
Methuſalah 969 Nahor —— 148 
Lamech ——— 777 Terah . 205 
Noah ———=—— g50 Abraham — I75 
| Haac — 180 
Facob — 147 


Foſeph — 


From theſe Tables we ſee that Mens Lives were 
much longer before theFlood, and next after it, than 
they are now ; which alſois confirnvd undiniably by 
Zaceb's complaint of the ſhortneſs of his life, in com- 

ariſon of his Fore-fathers, when he' had liv'd one 

undred and thirty years, Gen. 4.7. 9. The days of the 
- years of my pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty years, | 
few and evil have the days of the years of my life been, 
and have not attained unto the days of the years of the 
life of my Fathers. There was then, 'tis certain, long- 
liv d men in the World before Facob's time ; when 
were they, before the Flood or after 2 We ſay both, 
according as the Tables ſhew it: Bur if you count 
by Lunar years, there never were any, either before 
or after, and Zacob's complaint was unjuſt and falle ; 
for he was the oldeſt Man inthe World himſcelf,or ac 
leaſt there was none of his Fore-fathers that liv'd fo 
long as he. 

The Patrons of this opinion muſt needs find them- 
ſelves at a loſs, how or where to break off the ac- 
_ count of Lunar years in Sacred Hiſtory, if they once 
adnut it. If they fay, that way of counting muſt on- 
ly be extended to the Flood, then they make = | 

| Poſt- 


Poſt-diluvian Fathers longer liv'd than the Ante-dilu- 
vian ; did the Flood bring in Longevity ? how could 
that be the cauſe of ſuch an effect ? Beſides, if they 
allow the Poſt-diluvians to have livd fix hundred 
( common ) years, that being clearly beyond the 
' Randard of our lives, I ſhould never ſtick at two or 
three hundred years more for the firſt Ages of the 
World. If they extend their Lznar account to the 
 Poſt-diluvians too, they will fill be intangled in 
worſe abſurdities ; for they muſt make their lives mi- 
ſerably ſhort, and their Age of getting Children alto- 
gether incongruous and impoſhble. Nahor, for ex- 
*ample, when he was but two' years and three months 
old muſt have begot 7erah, Abraham's Father : And 
all the reſt betwixt him and Shem muſt have had 
Children before they were three years old: A pretty 
race of Pigmies. Thentheir lives were proportiona- 
bly ſhort, for this Nahor liv'd but eleven years and 
fix months at this rate; and his Grandchild Abraham, 
who is ſaid to have died in a good old age, and full of 
years, ( Gen. 25. 8. ) was not fourteen years old. Whacr 
a ridiculous account this gives of Scripture-Chrono- 
logy and Genealogies ? But youll ſay,at may be, theſe 
Lunar years are not to be carried ſo far as Abraham 
neither; tell us then where you'll top, and why you 
ſtop in ſuch a place rather than another. If you onee 
take in Lynar years, what ground 1s there in the Text, 
or 1n the Hiſtory, that you ſhould change your way 
of computing, at ſuch a time, or 1n ſuch a place ? 
All our Ancient Chronology 1s founded upon the 
Books of Moſes, where the terms and periods of time 
are expreſt by years, and often by Genealogies, and 
the Lives of Men; now 1t theſe years are ſometimes 
to be interpreted Lynar, and ſometimes So/ar, without 
any diſtinction made in the Text, what light or cer- 
tain rule have we to go by? let theſe Authors name 
to us the parts and places where, and only where, the 
Lunar years are to be underſtood, and I dare under- 
take to ſhow, that their method 1s not only arbitrary, 
but abſurd and incoherent. | 
To conclude this Diſcourſe, we cannot but repeat 
what we have partly obſery'd before, How neceſſary 
IF 


of 
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it is to underſtand Nature, if we would rightly un- 
derſtand thoſe things in holy Writ that relate to the 
Natural World. For without this knowledge, as we ' 
are apt to think ſome things conſiſtent and credible 
that are really impoſſible in Nature; fo on the other 
hand, we are apt to look upon other things as incre- 
dible and impoſlible- that arc really founded in Na- 
ture. And ſeeing every one 1s willing ſo'to expound 
Scripture, as it may be to them good ſence, and con- | 
ſiſtent with their Notions in other things, they are . 
forc'd many times to go againſt the cafie and natural 
Importance of the words, and to invent other inter- 
 pretations more compliant with their principles, and} 
as they think, with the nature of things. We have, 1 
ſay, a great inſtance of this before us4in the Scripture- 
Hiſtory of the long lives of the Ante-diluvians, where 
without any ground or ſhadow of ground in the 
Narration, only to comply with a miſtaken Philoſo- 
phy, and their 1gnorance of the Primitive World, 
many men would beat down the Scripture account of 
years into months, and fink the lives of thoſe firſt Fa- 
thers below the rate. of the worſt of Ages. Whereby 
that great Monument, which Providence hath lefc us 
of the firſt World, and of ts difference from the Se. 
cond, would not only be defac'd, but wholly demo- 
liſhe. And all this ſprung only from the ſeeming in- 
credibility of the thing ; for they cannot ſhow in any 
part of Scripture, New or Old, that theſe Lunar years 
are made uſe of, or that any computation, literal or 
Prophetical, proceeds upon them: - Nor that there is | 
any thing in the Text or Context of that place,that ar- 
gues or intimates any ſuch account. We have endea- 
vour'd, upon this occaſion, effe&tually to prevent this 
+ miſconſtruction of Sacred Hiſtory, for the future; 
both by ſhowing the incongruities that follow upon 
it, and alſo that there is no neceſſity from Nature of | 
any ſuch ſhift or eyaſion, as that 1s: But rather on the 
contrary, that we have juſt and neceſlary reaſons to 
conclude,That as the Forms of all things would be far 
more permanent and laſting 1n that Primitive ſtate of 
the Heavens and the Earth; ſo particularly the Lives 
of Men, and of other Ammals. :] 

| CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


Concerning the Waters of the Primitive Earth : 
What the ſtate of the Regions of the Air was then, 
and how all Waters proceeded from them ; how the 
Rivers aroſe, what was their courſe, and how 
they ended. Several things in Sacred Writ that 
confirm this Hydrography of the firſs Earth ; 
eſpecially the Origin of the Rainbow. 


Hes thus far clear'd our way to Paradiſe, and 

g1ven a rational account of its general proper- 
tics; before we proceed to diſcourſe of the place of 
it, there is one affair of moment, concerning this 
Primitive Earth, that muſt firſt be ſtated and ex- 

. plaind; and that 1s, How it was water'd; from what 
cauſes, and in what manner. How could Fountains 
riſe, or Rivers flow in an Earth of that Form and Na- 
ture? We have ſhut up the Sea with thick walls on 
every {ide, and taken away all communication that 
could be 'twixt it and the external Earth ; and we have 
remov'd all the Hills and the Mountains where the 
Springs uſe to riſe, and whence the Rivers deſcend to 
water the face of the ground : And laſtly, we have 
left no 1fſue for theſe Rivers, no Ocean to receive 
them, nor any other place to disburden themſelves 
into: So that our New-found World 1s like to be a 
dry and barren Wilderneſs, and ſo far from being Pa- 
radifiacal, that it would ſcarce be habitable. 

I confeſs there was nothing 1n this whole Theory 
that gave ſorudea ſtop to my thoughts, as this part 
of it, concerning the Rivers of the firſt Earth 5; how 
they riſe; how they flow'd, and how they ended. It 
ſcemdat firſt; that we had wip'd away at once the 
Notion and whole Doctrine of Rivers; we had turn'd. 
the Earth ſo ſmooth, that there was not an Hill or 

rifing 
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riſing for the head of a Spring, nor any fall or de 


ſcent for the courſe of a River : Beſides, I had ſucktin 
the common opinion of Philoſophers, That all Rivers ' 
riſe from the Seca, and return to it again; and both 
thoſe paſſages, I ſec, were ſtopt upin that Earth. This 


' gave-me occaſion to, reflect upon the modern, and 


more ſolid opinion, concerning the Origin of Foun. 


tains and Rivers, Thar they rife chiefly from- Rains 


and melted Snows, and not from the Sea alone ; and | 
as ſoon as Thad undecav'd my elf in that particular, 


1 ſee it was neceſſary to conſider, and examine, how 


the Rains fell in that firſt Earth, to underſtand what 
the ſtate of their Waters and Rivers would be. 

' And I had no ſooner appli'd my ſclt ro that Inqui- 
ry, but I cafily diſcover'd, that the Order of Nature 
in the Regions of the Air, would be then very diffe- 
rent from what it is now, and the Meteorology of 
that World was of another ſort from that of the pre- 
ſent: The Air was always calm and cqual, there 
could be no violent Metcors there, nor any that pro- 
ceeded from extremity of Cold ; as Ice, :Snow or 
Hail; nor Thunder neither; for the Clouds could 
not be of a quality and conſiſtency fit for ſuch: an cf 
fect, either by falling one upon another, or by their 


diſruption. And as for Winds, they could not be 


either 1impetuous or irregular: in that Earth ; ſeeing 
there were neither Mountains nor any other inequa- 
lities to obſtruct the courſe of the Vapours; -nor any 
unequal Seaſons, or unequal ation of the Sun, 
nor any contrary and:{trugling motions of the Air: 
Nature was then a ſtranger to all thoſe diforders. But 
as for watery Meteors, or thoſe that riſe from watery 
Vapours more immediately, as Dews and Rains, there 
could nor but be -plenty of theſe, in'ſome part or 
other of that Earth; for the a&tion”of the Sun in rai- 
{ing.Vapours, was very ſtrong and:'very conſtant, and 
the Earth was at firſt moiſt and: ſoft, and according 
as it grew more dry, the Rays .of the' Stn would 
pierce more deep into . it, and' reach at length the. 

great Abyfle which lay underneath, and was an unex- 


hauſted  ſtorchouſe of new Vapours. Bur, 'tis true, 


the ſame heat which extracted theſe Vapours ſo copi- 
outly, 
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ouſly, would alſo hinder them from conderifing into 
Clouds or Rain, in the warmer parts of 'the Earth; 
and there being no Mountains at chat time, nor con- 
trary Winds, nor any ſuch cauſes to ſtop them or 
comprels them, we muſt conſider which way they 
would tend, and what their courſe would be, and 
whether they would any where meet with. cauſes. ca- 
pable to. change or condenſe them.; for upon this, 
*tis manifeſt, would depend the Meteors of that Air, 
and the Waters of; that Earth. 


And as the heat of the Sun was chiefly cowards the 
middle_ parts of the Earth, ſo: the copious Vapours ' 
raisd there were moſt rarified and agitated ; and be- 
ing once 11 the open Air; their courſe would be.that 
way, where they tound leaſt :refiftance to their mari- 
on; and that would certainly be towards the Poles, 


Folds. not 11a it ton neanh 
And 1n_. conſequenee of -this, when theſe Vapours 


we grade. 146 
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The Theory of the Earth. 'Boox IT: 
ſemble the ſame Bees in the Air before they ſettle to: 
gether, Now there is nothing puts theſe Vapours up: 
on 'the wing, or keeps them fo, but a ſtrong agitati- 


bn by Hear ; and when that fails, as it muſt do in all 


colder places and Regions, they neceſſarily return to 
Water again. Accordingly therefore we muſt ſup- 
poſe they would ſoon, after they reacht theſe cold Re. 


&ions, be condens'd, and fall down in a continual 


Rain or Dew upon thoſe parts of the Earth. 'I fay a 
continual Rain ; for ſeeing the 'a&tion of the: Sun, 


which rais'd the Vapouts, was (at that time) always | 


' the ſame; and the ſtare'of the Air always alike, not 


any-croſs Winds, nor any thing elſe that could hin- 
derithe courſe of the Vapours cowards: the'/Poles, nor 
their: condenſation when arriy'd there ;- *eis manifeſt 
there would be a conſtant Source' or ſtore-houſe of 


Wartcrs ir thoſe parts of the Air, and in thoſe parts of 
the Earch- - / T MTs - I $2 | 


And this; I think; 'was the eftabliſkt order of Na- 
tare in that World, this! was the ſtare of the Ante-dilu- 
viati Heayens and Earth; all their Waters came from 
above; and that with a' conftane fupply and circulati- 
on; for whetithe croud of Vapours, rais'd about the 
middle parts of the: Earth; found vent and iſſue this 
way towardsthe Poles/xhe pallage being once open'd, 
and the Chanel made,'the Currear would be ill con- 
tnaued without intermiſſion 3 and: as they were diſ- 
folv/d and ſpent there, they. would fuck in more and 
more of thoſe which - followed, and came--1n freah 
ſtreams from the hotter Climates. Ariftorle, 1 re- 
member, in his Meteors,Apeaking of: the courſe: of the 
Vapours, faith, there 1s-a River-1n the Air, conſtantly 


the aleending- and delcending' Vapours ; This was 
tnore remarkably rue an che Þ 

the Nate of Nature was-more conftant and regular ; 
there was mdeed an nhinterrupted flood of Vapours 
rfng m-one Region'of the Earth, and flowing to 
anorcher, and*there continually diſtilling 1n Dews and 
Rain, which made this Acrcal River. As may be ca- 
fily apprehended from this Scheme of the Earth and 


Arr. 
- Thus 
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runitve Earth, where 
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Thus we have found a Source for Waters in the 
firſt Earth, which had no communication with the 
Sea; and a Source. that would neyer fail, neither 
diminiſh or overflow, but feed the Earth with an 
equal ſupply throughout all the parts of the year. 
But there 1s a ſecond difficulty that appears at the 
end of this, How theſe Waters would flow upon the 
even ſurface of the Earth, or form themſclves into 
Rivers ; there being no deſcent or declivity for their 
courſe. There were no Hills, nor Mountains, nor 
high Lands in the firſt Earth,. and if theſe Rains fell 
In the Frigid Zones, or towards the Poles, there they 
would ſtand, in Lakes and Pools, having no deſcent 
one wayzmore/tham tmother.z7:and 1lo:thexcſt of. the 
Earth would 'be no: beter forghens: i Tibis,oh doinksls, 
appeard-as great: h*diflicultc185; ;ther tdrnice, 81d 
would be unanſwerable;;forobght Lknow, &thabfult 
"a | Gg 2 Earth 
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| The Theory. of the Barth, Hops 1], 
Earth had been exactly Spherical ; but we noted be. 
fore, that it was Oval or Oblong ; and in ſuch a Fi- 
Sure, 'tis manifeſt, the Polar parts are higher than the 


Zquinoctial, that is, more remote from the Center, 
as appears to the eye in this Scheme. Thus affords us 


- a preſent remedy, and ſets us free of the ſecond difh- 


culty ; for by this means the Waters which fell about 
the extream parts of the Earth, would have a conti- 
nual deſcent towards the middle parts of it ; this Fi- 
gure gives them motion and diſtribution ; and many 
Rivers and Rivulets would flow from thoſe Mother- 
Lakes to refreſh the face of the Earth, bending their 
courſe ſtill rowards the middle parts of it. ; 
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would every ircegdhraing diffixe; cdl idbeo Thancls 
wecax line worn:andihollewed ;::and chough char 
Pxrch was frooth idadounforiny :yer /auimpolhible, 


upon 


Chap: . Concerning the Prim;Earth and Paradiſe. 22.9 
upon an inclinitg Tutface, bur chat Waters ſhould find 
a. way. of creepifig -downwards;. as we Tee 'upor a 
ſmooth Table, of a flagg d Pavement, it There be che 
leaſt inclination, Water will-flow from-che highepito 
the lower parts of it, either ditecly; or: winding' to 
and fro : So the ſmoothneſs of char: Earls would be 
no hinderance to- the courſe of the Rivers, provided 
there was a general declivity inthe fice-and libration 
of it, as 'tis plain there was from the Poles. rowards 
the Bquator. 'The Current indeed would-be eafie 
and gentle all along, and if it chanc'd'/ini ſome; places 
to reſt or be ſtopt,'it would ſpread it ſelf:inro a plea 
fant Lake; till by freſh ſupplics x had'iras'd its Wa- 
ters ſo high, as to byerflow andi break-lodfe again'; 
then it would purſue (its way, -with'rriany 'other Ri 
yers its compariſons; through all the: comperate'Gli- 


mates, as far as/the Torrid Zone, ; 61 0 0 
.* But-yourll ſay, when they: were gor-thither, what 
would become of them chen ? How wonkl they end 
or. finiſh their courſe? This 1s the third difficuley; @#- 
cerning the etiding' of the Rivers int chav Earth; what 
ifſue. could they 'have where they wete come to the 
middte parts of it; whitheritdecmns, they''all tended. 
There was'ho Sea'toilofe chetnielves in, as our Rivers 
do ; hor aity Subtertancous paſſages to throw che 
ſcives\tite ;; how:would they die, whic would be their 
fate at aft® I atifwer, 'The #t&ater Rivers;-when they 
were come: toward thoſeipartpof the:Earth, would 
be divided into-miany' bratiches, ot atmuleitude: of 
Rivatets4- and thoſe would be: pattly xkhid'd' by the 
heat of-the-Sur//and/ patelyſdeunſ aptpnchy: and - 
_ fandy*-Bavth: - Bee dow! the: inowharighanner- this 
CatvEito! as renee Ide forther:Bxplication; 
- ) Weirkaſt cheteforewbſteve #eche fatb place; that 
thoſe Rivers 4s thePdrew neater ts therZBquino@il 
parts; World find +lefs declivity or deſoertr of grobfd 
than the begining of — of their courts; 
that is evident from the Oval Figutowwf the Earrhy 
for nearthe riddle parts-of Ay Oval, theSemidiatie 
ts 9 Ima chl5rbetn,>are vety lin ſhorter-ome 
than'ahether ;--ari:for this'reaſon-theRivers, when 
they were 4dvatie'd rowards'the'middle pures of mn 
Cott | Earth, 
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. The Theory. of the Earth. Book, 
Earth; would begin-to flow more {lowly, and by thar 
weakneſs of their Current, ſuffer themſelves .cafily ro 
be divided' and diſtracted iinto ſeyeral lefler' ftreams 
and Riyulets ;- or elſe, haying no-force co wear. a Cha- 
nxl;: would-lie;ſhallow upon the ground like-a plaſh of 
Water ;; ahd- in: both; caſes. their Waters would be 
much more-exposd to. the action af the Sun, than if 
they had kept rogether 1n-a deeper Chanel, as they 
menpbeade7 fn oh {ob oil dt GT. 
Secondly, we muſt obſerve, that ſeeing theſe Wa- 
ters. could | not' reach: ro the middle of the Torrid 
Zone, for:want of deſcent ; that part of the Earch 
having the Sun always perpendicular over it, and be- 
ing. refreſbt. by no Rivers; would become extreamly 
dry and ;parch'd, and. be. converted at length into a 
kind of ſfandy;Defart; fo as all the Waters that were 
carried thus far, and were not exhat'd and conſum'd 
by the Stn, ' would be: fuckt up, as in a Spunge, by 
theſe Sands of the Torrid Zone.;\; This was the com- 
mon Graye wherein the Rivers of the firſt Earth were 
buried; and this 1s nothing bur what happens Rill in 
ſeveral parts of the preſent Earth, eſpecially! in Africk, 
where many Rivers neyer: flow 1nto the Sea, bur ex- 
pire after the ſame mannet: as theſe did, drunk up by 


© the Sun and the Sands. : And one; arm of 4s r5pe 


dies, as I remember, amongſt the Sands of. Arabia, af- 
ter. the manner of the Riycrs of the firſt Earth, :. - 
Thus we have conquer'd- the: greateſt difficulcy, in 
my. apprehenſion, in this; whole Theory, To' find, out 
the ate 'of the Rivers-m the Primyzzye and Antedilu- 
vian- Earth, their. Origin; courſe;: and. period, , -We 
haye been:forc'd to: wintour ground by Inches, 'and 
have. divided-the- difficulsy; 3nto; paxrs, that we:might 
encounter them Jang with OR ENe: {The Rivers of 
that Earth;\yol fſee;;-were in maſk, ixeſpects. different, 
and in-ſome contrary tours ; and; if. yourcould; turn 
ojir Rivers iþackwards,ao.run from; the Sea towards 
their Foyntain-heads, [they would, more xc{qmble-the 
courſe of thoſe Amadjhivian: Raves ; ;tor.'they, were 
greateſt ar; their; fir ſerging, out; ang che Gurrent at- 
cerwards, :when' :it Wa$smoerc-Wedks and the-Chandl 
more ſhallow, i was; divided into. many, branches, and 
c:3Fet: 1ttIC 


{ 


liccle Rivers; like the Arteries in our Body, that carry 
the Bloud; they are grearcft)ar firſt, and. che further 
grow and divide/mto a tulticude of little branches, 
which loſe thera(clves inſeafibly-in chic habir of the 
flcſh, 'as theſe little 'Floods' Gd: in the-Sands of the 
Farth! 7 nn IPO a 0 Bon 1 
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Becauſe it pleateth more; 2nd makes 4 greater -im- 
preſſion upon us; to Tee'thingsrepreſenred to rhe Eyc, 
than to-read cheir deſeriprieh in words, we have ven- 
rur'd to-grve a nibdel of the Prunaval Earth, wich its 
Zones vr greater Clirnates, and the'general order and 
tracts 'of ws Rivers: Nor that we- believe things ito 
have 'been 11 the' very ſame)form' as here'exhibired, 
but this may ſerve '-as| a general Zee of ithar Earth; 
which-may be wrought 1nto thore exattnels, accors 
ding as we arc able'to enlarge'or corret our My 
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epic Hol anc phone. vers. Feprelents . TC- 
femible' che Belts ,ar: #7 1-08-.F Þ#t ry..10, WE :Hppoſe 
chein to' proceed from keks cauſes] that Planet being, 


acchrding tapur:judgnicht-in-ap Ante-diluyian ace, 


as\x[io Earth -yjc cheytcinepreſens;/\-As-for the Polar 
partsin thatour EarthJ;6an ſax yerythetle of.them, they: 
would make a Scene by ,themlclyes, and a very,'par- 


_ ticular one; The Sun would be perpetually in their 


Horizon, which makes me think the Rains would nor 
fall ſo much there as in the other parts of che Frigid 


Zones, -where accordingly we haye made their chief 


ſeat and receptacle. Thar they flow'd from thence in 
{uch a like manner as 1s here repreſented, we have al- 
ready prov'd; And ſometimes 1n their paſſage ſwelling 
into Lakes, and towards the cnd of their courfe parting 
into ſeveral ſtreams and branches, they would water 
thoſe parts of the Earth like a Garden. 

We have before compar'd the branchings of theſe 
Rivers towards the end of their courfe to the ramifi- 
cations of the Arteries in the Body, when they are 
far from the Heart near the extream parts; and ſome, 
it may be, looking upon this Scheme, would carry 
the compariſon further, and ſuppoſe, that as in the 
Body the Bloud is not loſt in the habit of the fleſh, 
buc ſrain'd thorough 1t, and taken up again by the - 
little branches of the Veins; fo in that Earth the 
Waters were not loſt in thoſe Sands of the Torrid 
Zone, bur ſtrain'd or percolaced thorough them, and 
receiv'd into the Chanels of the other Hemiſphere. 
This indeed would in ſome meaſure anſwer the Noti- 
on which feveral of the Ancient Fathers make uſe of, 
that the Rivers of Paradiſe were trajected out of the 
atlicr Hcmilphere :n(aghs: by Sphcetrancous patſa- 
ges/ - But, I-confefs1-couldineverſces it poſſible, how 
{ach a:traje&tion:copld he mage; per how.chey, could 
have. any.:mation;: bewg, arrw'd;,m, another Hemi- 
fphere ;- ahd therefor am apt.;to believe, -thar do- 
Erinc: amongſt the, Ancients; aroſs, from an incangle- 
ment in-their principles 3: They, ſuppos'd.gencrally, 
that. Paradiſe was'in the-ether Hemulphere, as;we ſhall 
have .occafſion to. ſhaw dereafter,;,,and yer they be- 
hey'd that 7igrss,. Euphrates, Nile, and Ganges. were the 
51:4 : Rivers 


4 


Chap. 5. Concerning the Prim.Earth and Paradiſe. 
Rivers of Paradiſe, or came out of it; and theſe two 
opinions they could nor reconcile, or make out, but 
by ſuppoſing thar- theſe: four Rivers had their Foun- 
tain-heads in the- other Hemiſphere, and by ſome 
wonderful traje&tion broke out again here. This was 
the expedient-they found out to make their opinions 
conliſtent one with another : but this 1s a method to 
me altogether unconceivable; and, for my part, I do 
not love to be Iced outof my depth, leaning only up- 
on Antiquity. :How there could be any ſuch com- 
munication, either aboye ground, or under 'ground, 
berwixt the two Hemiſpheres, does not appear, and 
therefore we muſt ſtill ſuppoſe the Torrid Zone to 
have been the Barrier betwixt them, which nothing 
could pals either way. 

We have now cexamin'd *and determin'd the ſtate 
of the Air, and of the Waters in the Primitive Earth, 
by the light and conſequences ' of reaſon ; and we 
muſt not wonder to--find them different from the 
preſent order of . Nature ; - what things are ſaid of 
them, or relating to them in holy Writ, do teſtihe or 
imply as much ; and ' 1t will be worth our time to 
make ſome reflection upon thoſe paſſages for our fur- 
ther confirmation. Moſes xells us; that the Rainbow 
was ſet in the Clouds after” the Deluge; thoſe Hea- 
vens then that never had a Rainbow before, were cer- 
tainly of a conſtitution very different from ours. And 
S. Peter doth formally and: exprefly tell us, that the 
014 Heavens, or the Ante-diluvian Heavens had a dit- 
terent conſtitution from ours, ' and particularly, that 
they were compos'd or conſtituted of Water ; which 
Philoſophy. of the Apoſtle's may be eaſily underſtood, 
it we attend to two. things, firſt, that the Heayens he 
ſpeaks of, were not the Starry Heavens, but the Aerial 
Heavens, or the Regions of our Air, where the Me- 
tcors are; Secondly, that there were no Meteors in 
thoſe Regions, or in thoſe Heavens, till the Delwge, 
but watery Meteors, and therefore, he ſays, they con- 
liſted of Water. And this ſhows the foundation up- 
on which that deſcription is made, how- coherently 
the Apoſtle argues, and how juſtly he diſtinguiſheth 
the firſt Heavens from the preſent Heavens, or rather 

H oppoſerh 
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oppoſcth them one to another ; becaule as thoſe were 
conſtituted of Water and watery Meteors only,. fo 
the preſent Heavens, he faith, have treaſures of Fire, 
fiery Exhalations and Mcteors, and a diſpoſition to 
become the Executioners of the Divine wrath and 
decrees in the final Conflagration of the Earth. 

This minds me alfo of the Celeftial Waters, or the 
Waters above the Firmaments, which Scripture ſome- 
times mentions, and which, methinks, cannot be ex. 
plain'd ſo fitly and empharically bpon any ſuppofiti- 
onas this of ours. Thoſe who place them above the 
Starry Heavens, ſeem neither to underſtand Aſtrono- 
my nor Philoſophy ; and, on the other hand, if no- 
thing be underſtood by them, but the Clouds and 
the middle Region of the Air, as 1t1s at preſent, me- 
thinks that was no ſucheminentand remarkable thing, 
as to deſerye a particular commemoration by Moſes 
in his {ix days work ; butif we underſtarid them,not as 
they are now.,but as they were then, the only Source of 
Waters, or the only Source of Waters upon that Earth, 
( for they had nat one drop of Water but what was 
Celeſtial,) this gives it a new force and Emphaſis : Be- 
ſides,the whole middle Region having no other ſort of 
Meteors but them,that made it ſti]] the greater ſingu- 
larity,and more worthy commemoration. As for the R1- 
vers of Paradiſe,there 1s nothing ſaid concerning their 
Source,or their iſſue, that is either contrary to this, or 
that is not agrecable to the general account we have 
given of the Waters and Rivers of the firſt Earth. 
They are not ſaid to riſe from any Mountain, but 


from a great River, or a kind of Lake in Eden, ac- 


cording to the cuſtom of the Rivers of that Earth: 
And as for their end and iſſue, Moſes doth not ſay, 
that they disburthen'd themſclves into this or that Sea, 
as they uſually do in the deſcription of great Rivers, 
but rather implies, that they ſpent themſelves in com- 
paſling and watering certain Countries, which falls in 


again very cafily with our Hypotheſis. 


But to return to the Rainbow, which we menti- 


. ond before, and 1s not to be paſt over fo ſlightly. 


Thus we ſay, 1s a Creature of the modern World, and 
was not ſeen nor known before the Flood. jo 
; Gen, 


(Gen. 9. 12,13.) plainly intimates as much, or ra- 
ther dicetly aftirms it; for he fays, The Bow was ſet 
in the Clouds after the Deluge, as a confirmation of 
the promiſe or Covenant which God made with Noah, 
that he would drown the World no more with Wa- 
ter. And how could it be a ſign of this, or given as 
a pledge and confirmation of ſuch a promiſe, if it was 
in the Clouds before, and with no regard to this 
promulc ? and ſtood there, it may be, when the World 
was going to be drown'd. This would have been but 
cold comfort to Noah, to have had ſuch a pledge of 
the Divine veracity. | You'll ſay, it may be, that it 
was not a ſign or pledge. that ſignified naturally, bur 
voluntarily only, and by Divine inſtitution ; Iam of 
opinion, I confeſs, that it ſignifi'd naturally, and by 
connex10n with the effect, importing thus much, thar 
che ſtate of Nature was chang'd from what it was 
before, and ſo chang'd, that the Earth was no more 
in a condition to periſh by Water. But however, let 
us grant that it ſignified only by inſtitution; to make 
it ſignificant 1n this ſence, 1t muſt be ſomething new, 
otherwiſe 1t could not ſignifie any new thing, or be 
the confirmation of a new promiſe. If God Almigh- 
ty had ſaid to Noah, IT make a promiſe to you, and to 
all living Creatures, that the World ſhall never be 
deſtroy'd by Water again, and for confirmation of 
this, Behold, I ſet the Sun in the firmament ;: Would 
this have been any ſtrengthning of Noah's faith, or 
any ſatisfaction to his mind? Why, ſays Noah, the 
Sun was 1n the Firmament when the Deluge came, 
and was a ſpectator of that ſad Tragedy ; why may 1t 
not be ſo again? what ſign or aſſurance is this againſt 
a ſecond Deluge? When God givesa fign inthe Hea- 
vens, or on the Earth, of any Prophecy or Promiſe 
to be fulfilld, 1t muſt be by. ſomething new, or by 
ſome change wrought in Nature; whereby God doth 
teltifie to us, that he 1s able and willing to ſtand to 
his promiſe. God ſays ro Abaz, Ask @ ſign of the 
Lord; Ask it either in the depth, or in the height j,, .. 
above : And when Ahaz nal ask no {ign, God 
gives one unaskt, Behold, a Virgin ſhall conceive and 
bear a Son. So when Zachary was promis'd a Son, he 
| Hh 2 - asketh 
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asketh for a ſign, Whereby ſhall I know this? for I am 
old, and my Wife well ſtricken in years; and the ſign gi- 
ven him was, that he became dumb, and continued 
ſo till the promiſe was fulfill'd. So 1n other inſtances 
of ſigns given in external Nature, as the fign given to 
King Hezekiah for his recovery, and to Gzdeon for his 
victory ; to confirm the promiſe. made to Hezekiah, 


the ſhadow went back ten degrees in Ahaz Dial: And. | 


for Gideon, his Fleece was wet, and all the ground about 
it dry; and then to change the trial, it was dry, andall 
the ground about it wet. Thele were all ſigns very 
proper, ſignificant, and farisfaftory, having ſomething 
ſurpriſing and extraordinary, yet theſe were ſigns by 
inſtitution only ; and to be ſuch they muſt have ſome- 
thing new and ſtrange, as a mark of the hand of God, 
otherwiſe they can have no force or {igmificancy. If 
every thing be as it was before, and the face of Na- 
cure, 1n all its parts, the very ſame, 1t cannot fſignific 
any thing new, nor any new intention in the Author 
of Nature; and conſequently, cannot be a ſign or 
pledge, a token or aſſurance of the accompliſhment of . 
any new Covenant or promiſe made by him. 

This, methinks, 1s plain to common Senſe, and to 
every mans Reaſon ; but becauſe 1t 15 a thing of im- 
portance, to prove that there was no Rainbow before 
the Flood, and will confirm a confiderable part of this 
Theory, by diſcovering what the ſtate of the Air was 
in the Old World, give me leave to argue it a little 
further, and to remove ſome prejudices that may 
keep others from aſlenting to clear Reaſon. I know 
tis uſually ſaid, that ſigns, Iike words, ſignifie any 
thing by inſtitution, or may be appli'd to any thing 
by the will of the Impoſer; as hanging out a white 
Flag 1s calling for mercy, a Buſh ar the door, a ſign 
of Wine to be ſold, and ſuch like. Bur theſe are 1n- 
ſtances nothing ro our purpole, theſe are ſigns of 
ſomething preſent, and that ſignifie only by uſe and 
repeated experience; we are ſpeaking of ſigns of ano- 
ther nacure, given 1h confirmation of a promiſe, or 
threatning, or prophecy, and given with delign to 
cure our unbelicf, or to excite and beget in us Faith 
in God, in the Propher, or in the Promiſer ; -_ 

| | 18S, 
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ſigns, I ſay, when they are wrought in external Na- 
cure, muſt be ſome new Appearance, and muſt there- 
by induce us to believe the effect, or more to believe 
jr, than if there had been no ſign, buc only the affir- 
mation of the Pronuſer; for otherwiſe the pretend- 
ed ſign 15a meer Cypher and ſuperfluity. Buca thing 
chat obtain'd before, and in the ſame manner (even 
when that came to pals, which we are now promis'd 
ſhall not come to pals again ) ſignifies no more, than 
if there had been no {iga at all: it can neither fignifie 
another courſe 1n Nature, nor another purpoſe in 
God; and therefore is perfectly inſignificant. Some 
inſtance in the Sacraments, Jewiſh or Chriſtian, and 
make them {ſigns 1n ſuch a ſence as the Rainbow is: 
But thoſe are rather | Symbolical repreſcntations or 
commemorations; and ſome of them, marks of di- 
ftinttion and conſecration of our ſelyes ro God in 
ſach a Religion; They were alſo new, and very parci- 
cular when firſt inſtitured ; bur all ſuch inſtances fall 
ſhort and do not reach the caſe before us; we are 
ſpeaking of ſigns confirmatory of a promiſe, when 
there is ſomething affirm'd de fatzro, and to give us a 
further argument of the certainty of it, and of the 
power and veracity of the Promiſer, a ſign 1s given : 
This we fay, muſt indiſpenſably be ſomething new, 
otherwiſe it cannot have the nature, vertue, and in- 
fluence of a ſign. oe 

We have ſeen how incongruous it would be to ad- 
mir that the Rainbow appear'd before the Deluge, 
and how dead a ſign that would, make it, how forc'd, 
fruitleſs and ineffectual, as to the promiſe it was to 
confirm; Let us now on the other hand ſuppole; 
that it firſt appear'd to the Inftiabitants of the Earch 
after the Deluge, How. proper, and how .appolite a 
ſign would this be for Providence to pitch . upon, to 
confirm the Pronuſe made to Noah and his poſterny, 
That the World ſhould be no more deſtroy'd by 
Water? Ir had a ſecret connexion with the effect it 
ſelf, and was fo far a natural ſign; bur however ap- 
pearing firſt after the Deluge, and in a watery Cloud, 
there was, methinks, a great eafinefs, and propricty of 
application for ſuch| a purpoſe. And it we ——_— 

| that 
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that while God Almighty was declaring his promiſe 


to Noah, and the ſign of it, there appear'd at the ſame 
time in the Clouds a fair Rainbow, that marvellous 
and beautiful Meteor, which Noah had nevyer ſeen be. 
fore; it could not but make a moſt lively 1mprefſion 
upon him, quickning his Faith, and giving him com- 
fort and aſſurance, that God would be ſtedfaſt to his 
pronule. | 

Nor ought we to wonder, that Interpreters have 
commonly gone the other way, and ſuppos'd that the 
Rainbow was before the Flood ; This, I ſay, was no 
wonder in them, for they had no Hypotheſis that could 
anſwer to any other interpretation : And 1n the inter- 
pretation of the Texts of Scripture that concern na- 
tural things, they commonly bring them down to 
their own Philoſophy and Notions : As we have a 
great inſtance in that diſcourſe of S. Peter's, concern- 
ing the Deluge, and the Ante-diJuvian Heavens, and 
Earth, which, for want of a Theory, they: have been 
ſcarce ableto make ſence of ; for they have forc'dly 
applrd tothe preſent Earth, or the preſent form of 
the Earth, what plainly reſpected another. A like in- 


ſtance we have inthe Moſaical Abyſle, or Tehom- Rabba, 


by whoſe diſruption the Deluge was made ; this they 
knew not well what to make of, and ſo have general. 
ly interpreted it of the Sea, or of our ſubterrancous 
Waters; without any propriety, cither as tothe word, 
Or as to the ſence. A third inſtance 1s this: of the 
Rainbow, where their 1 hiloſophy hath miſguided 
chem again ; for to give them their due, they do not 
alledge, nor. pretend to alledge, any thing from the 


"Text, that ſhould make them interpret thus, 'or think 


the Rainbow -was before the Flood ; but they pre- 


tend to go by certain reaſons, as that the Clouds 


were before the Flood, therefore the Rainbow ; and 
if the Rainbow was not before the Flood, then all 
things were not made within the fix days Creation: 
To whom theſe reaſons are convictive, they muſt be 


led into the ſame belict with them, but not by any 


thing in the Text, nor in the true Theory, at leaſt if 
Ours beſo; for by that you ce that the Vapours 
were never condens'd into drops, nor into Rain in 


the 
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the temperate and inhabited Climates of that Earth, 
and conſequently there could never be the producti- 
on or appearance of this Bow in the Clouds: Thus 
much concerning the Rainbow. | 

To recollect our ſelves, and conclude this Chapter, 
and the whole diſqquiſition concerning the Waters of 
the Primitive Earth ;| we ſeem to have ſo well ſatisfied 
. thedifticulties propos'd in the beginning of theChapter, 
that they have rather given us an advantage; a berter 
diſcovery, and ſuch a| new proſpect of that Earth, as 
makes it not only habitable, but more fir to be 
Paradifiacal. The pleafantneſs of the ſite of Paradiſe 
| 1s made to conliſt chiefly in two things, its Waters, 
| and 1ts Trees, (Ger. 2. and Chap.i 3. 10. Ezek. 31. 8.) 
and conſidering the richneſs of that firſt ſoil in the 
Primitive Earth, 1t could not but abound in Trees, 
as it did in Rivers and Rivulets; and be wooded like 
2 Grove, as it was water d hke a Garden, in the tem- 
perate Climates of it; ſo as it would not be,methinks, 
ſo difficult to find one Paradiſe there, as not to find 
more than one. 


CHAP. VI. 
eA Recolleflion and Review of what hath been ſaid 


concerning the Primitive Earth , with a more 
full Survey of the State of the firſt World, Na- 
tural and Gvil, and the compariſon of it with the 
preſent World. 


E have now, ift a good meaſure, finiſhe our 
' deſcription of the firſt and Ante-diluvian 
Earth; And as Travellers, when they fee ſtrange 
Countries, make 1t part of their pleaſure and 1m- 
provement, to compare them with their own, to ob- 
{crve the differences, and wherein they excel, or come 
ſhort of one another: So it will not be unpleaſanc, 
nor unuſeful, it may be, having made a difcovery, 
not 
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means having its Axis parallel ro the Axis of the Eclip- 
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not of 'a new Country, but of a new World, and 
travell'd it over in our thoughts and fancy, now to 
ſit down and compare it with our own: And 'twill 
be no hard task, from the general differences which 
we have taken notice of already, to obſerve what leſ. 
ſer would ariſe, and what the whole face of Nature 
would be. | |! : 

*Tis alſo one fruit of travelling, that by ſeeing va- 
riety. of places and people, of humours, faſhions, and 
forms of living, it freesus, by degrees, from that pe- 
dantry and littleneſs of Spirit, whereby we are apt to 
cenſure every thing for abſurd and ridiculous, that is 
not according to our own way, and the mode of our 
own Country ; But if inſtead of croſſing the Seas, 
we could waft our ſelves over to our neighbouring 
Planets; we 'ſhould meet with ſuch varicties there, 
both in Nature and Mankind, as would very much 
enlarge our thoughts and Souls, and help to cure 
thoſe diſeaſes of little minds, that make them trouble. 
ſome to others, as well as uncaſie to themlelves. 

But ſeeing our heavy Bodies are not made for ſuch 
Voyages, the beſt and greateſt thing we can don this 
kind, 1s to make a Survey and reflection upon the 


 Ante-diluvian Earth,which in ſome ſence was another 


World from this, and it may be, as different as ſome 
two Planets arc from one another. We havedeclard 
already the general grounds upon which we muſt 
proceed, and muſt now trace the conſequences of 
them, and drive them down into particulars, which 
will ſhow us . in moſt things, wherein that Earth, or 
that World, differ'd from the preſent. The form of 
that Earth, and its {ituation to the Sun, were two of 
its moſt fundamental differences from ours; As to 
the form of it, *twas all one ſmooth Continent, one 


continued ſurface of earth, without any: Sea, any 


Mountains, or Rocks; any Holes, Dens or Caverns: 
And the ſituation of 1t to the Sun was ſuch as made a 
perpetual Aquinox. Theſe rwo joyn'd together, lay 
the foundation of a new Aſtronomy, Meteorology, 
Hydrography and Geography ; ſuch as were proper 
and - peculiar to. that World. The Earth by this 


tick, 
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tick; the Heavens: would appear in another poſture 
And their diurnal motion, which 1s imputed ro'the 
Primum Mobile, and ſuppos'd to be upon the Poles of 
che Xquator, would then be upon the: fame Poles 
with the ſecond and Periodical motions of the Orbs 
and Plancts; namely, upon the.Poles of the:Ecliptick 
by which means the Phenomena of the Heavens would 
be more ſ{1umple and regular,and. much of that intang- 
ledneſs and perplexity, which we find now-in Afro: 
nomy, would be taken away. ' Whether the Sun. and 
the Moon would ſuffer any Eclipſes then;.cannot well 
be determin'd, unleſs one knew:what the courſe-of the 
Moon was at that time, or;whether::ſhe was thei 
come into our neighbourhood:: - Her prefehce. ſeems 
to have been leſs needful when there were:no long 
Winter-nights, nor the great Poal: of the Sea to move 
Or gOVeErn. | 17+ 22%%a 13} 29! YH 
As for the: Regions of thei Air and::the: Meteors, | 

we have 19 the precedirig Chapter ſet down what: the i 
ſtate of ' them would: be, and:m how.:tmuch a better. 
order, -and! more:;peaceable,: that Kingdem: was, till 
the Earth was brokers and diſplac'd, . and the: courſe 
of Nature charig d:./Nothing violent, nothitig fright- 
ful; nothing troubleſome .Or incomimodious: to; Man- 
kind, came from:abbye; but the:countenance of the 
Heavens was always ſmooth; and-ſcrener: {TI have of 
ten thought 1t a very deſirable: piece of power, : if:2 
man. could but. .cammand-a fain day, when he had 
occaſion or it, for himſelf,:or for his friends ;  'cis 
more than the greateſt Prineeor:Potentate upon Earth: 
can do; . yet they never wanted-one. in that. World; 
nor eyer ſce a foul one. Befides, they had::conſtane 
breezes from the mation of: rhe Earth; and:the courſe 
_ of the Vapours, which 'cool'd the - open Plains, and 
made the weather temperate, as well as-fair.. But we 
have ſpoken enough 1n other places uponithis. wa 
{ of the Air and the: Heavens, Let us now-deſcend to 
| | the Earthr ic 4 56] fro iro tate 9632 260 
| The Earth was divided into two Hemiſpheres, ſepa- 
rated by the Torrid Zone, which at: that time: was 
uninhabitable, and- utterly unpafſable ;' ſo as the rwo 
Hemuſpheres made two ms Worlds, which, fo far 
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' 48. we can. judge, had no manner of commerce or 
communication one. with another. The" Southern 
Hemiſphere the Ancients call'd Antichthon, the Oppoſite 
Earth, or the: Other World, And this name and'notion 


remain'd long after the reaſon of it had: ccaſt. Juſt i 


as the Torrid Zone was gencrally accounted uninha- 
bitable by-the: Ancients; cyen in their time; becauſe 
it really had been ſo ohce, and the-Fradition remain'd 
uncorrected,when the-cautes were taken away ; name. 
ly, when the Earth had chang'd its: poſture to the Sun 
tfrer the Deluge: | & 
This may be lookt-upon as the firſt diviſion of that 
Primavatl Earth, into two Henuſphercs, naturally ſe. 
ver d' and difqnited : 'Bur 1t was alfo divided into five 
Zones; twaFrigid; two Temperate, and the Torrid be: 
ewixt: theme And: dbis diftingtion of the Globe into 
five Zones, I think, did properly belong to that Ori- 
«19.75 wh ry Primitive Geography, and improper- 
/and: by tranflatiton only, tothe preſent. ' For all the 
Zancs of our Earth! are!habitable, and cheir diftini- 
dis are/1n » manner: bnt.itnaginaty; not fixt by Na- 
tirog- whordas in \that: Earth; where the Rivers fail'd, 
amÞ the Regions became unmbabitable; by reaſon of 
damels and hear; aheve: begun: the-Forrid Zone; and 
where the Regions became uninhabicable, by reaſon 
of:cold:and moiſture; there begun the! Frigid' Zone; 
and: thefe bring dererminyd; theyi became bounds on 
_ ever fide-rothe Temperate. © Barall this was-alter'd 
when: che- poſtaro of iche.'Earth was chang'd' and 
chang dcfpr char vety: purpoſe, /as fore of the-Anci- 


chishdvc aid, Ther:theuninhabitable parts of the Earth © 


7#aght:bocone: habitable.-: Yer though there was fo much 
of the faſti-Earch  uhmhabitable, there remami'd cas 
much.0.bt inhabited as we. have now ; for the: Sca, 
ſince'the breaking! up of the Abyfſc;hath taken away 
halt of the Early from'us, a great. part whereof was 
co:theny good Land. 'Bcfides, we arc not to! ſuppoſe, 
that the Torrid Zone was of that extent we make it 
now.,. twenty thece degrees and more on cither ſide of 
the:Zquator';. theſe bounds are fer'only by the Tro- 
picks, and the'Tropicks by the obliquity of the-coutrſe 
at the Sun;:or-of the poſture of the Earth, which was 
+ not 


bd 
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not in that World. Where the Rivers ſtopr; there 
che Torrid Zone would begin,but the.Sun was direct- 
ly perpendicular to.no part of it,” but the-middle. 

How the Rivers flow'd 1n the firſt Farth we have 
before explaind ſufficiently; and what parts the: Ri- 
vers did not reach; were turn'd-into/Sands and De- 
farts by che heat of the Sun; for I cannot eaſily -ima- 
gine, that the Sandy Deſarts of the Earth were made 
fo at firſt, immediately and from the beginning of 
the World ; from what cauſes ſhould that be; and to 
what purpoſe? But in thoſe Tracts of the Earth that 
were not refreſht with Rivers and: moiſture, which 
cement the, parts, . the. ground would moulder and 
crumble into lictle ; pieces, .and: then thoſe pieces by 
the hear of the Sun were bak'd into Stone. - And this 
would come to pals chietly in the hot and ſcorch'd Re- 
gions of the Earth,though it might happen-ſometimes 
where there was not that extremity of heat, if by any 
chance a place wanted Rivers and Water to. keep the 
Earth in due temper; but thoſe Sands would not-be 
. ſo carly or ancient as the other, ;As for greater looſe 
| Stones, and rough Pebbles, there were none in thac 
Earth 3 Dexcalion and. Pyrrha, when the Deluge was 


. over, found new-made Stones. ,to..caſt. behind their, 


backs ; the bones of thetr mother Earth; which then 
were broken: in pieces, 1n that gteat ruine. |, 
As for Plants and Trees, we cannot .1magine bur 


that they,muſt needs abound inthe Primitiye;Earthdes- 


ing it.was ſo well water'd, and had a foil fo fruitful; A, 
new unlabour'd ſoil, replenitht,with the Seeds of all 
Vegetables z- and a warm Sunrthac would. call uppn 
Nature early for her Firſt-fruts, ro be offer'd up at the 
beginning.of her courſe. Nature: had a wild luxuri-, 
ancy at firſt, which, humane induſtry by degrees, gave 
form and-order to 5 'The Watess: flow 'd: with a con-! 
ſtant and gentle Current, and were; cafily;led which: 
way the Inhabitants had a mind; for their ute; or tor. 
_ tharr pleaſure 3 and ſhady Trees, which grew. belt 19; 
moiſt and warm Countries, -grac'd the Banks;of-che1 
Rivers or Canals. But that which-was the Hoang aps 
crown\pf all, was their perpetual Spring,, the. Ficldg 
always green, the Flowers always freſh; and ghe Trecs 

% It 2 | always 
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always cover'd with Leaves and Fruit : But we haye 
occaſionally ſpoken of theſe things 1n ſeveral places, 
and may do again hereafter, and therefore necd not 
inlarge upon them here. | | 

As for Subterraneous things, Metals and Minerals, 
I believe they had none in the firſt Earth ; and the 
happier they ; no Gold, nor Silver, nor- courſer Me: 
tals. The uſe of theſe.is either imaginary, or in ſuch 
works, as, by the conſtitution of their World, chey 
had little occaſion for. And Minerals are cither for 
Medicine, which they had | no need of further than 
Herbs; or for Materials to certain Arts, which were 
not then in uſe, or were ſupplid by other ways. 
Theſe Subterrancous things, Metals-and metallick Mi 
nerals, are Factitious, - not Original bodies, cocyal 
with the Earth ; but are made'1n proceſs of time, af. 
ter long preparations and conco@tions, by the action 
of the Sun within the bowels of the Earth. And if 
the Stamina or principles of them riſe from the lower 
Regions that lic under the Abyſle; as I am apt to think 
they do, it doth not ſeem probable, that they could 
be drawn through ſach a maſs-of Waters, or. that 


the heat of the Sun could on a ſudden penetrate fo 


deep, and be able to looſen them, and raiſe them into 
the exterior Earth. And as the firſt Age of the World 
was call'd Golden, though it knew not what Gold 
was; fo the following Ages had their names from fe- 
veral Metals, which lay then aſleep in the dark and 


deep womb of Nature, and ſee-nor the Sun till mariy 


Years and Ages afterwards. JADE 
"Having run through the ſeveral Regions of Nature, 
from top to bottom, from the Heavens to the lower 
parts of the Earth, arid made ſome obſeryartions upon 
their order 1n the Ante-diluvian World ; Let us now 
look upon Man and'other living Creatures, that make 
the Superiour and Animate part--of Nature. We 
have obſetyd; and fafficiently ſpoken- to that diffe- 
rchee betyixt'the men of the old World,-and thoſe 
of the preſent; in point of Longevity, and given the 
—_— x but we muſt nor xnagine, that this long 
e was peculiar to:Man,all other Animals had cheir 
ſhare of t;-and were in their proportion ag in 
en: | than 
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than they arc now. Nay, hot only Animals, but alſo 
Vegetables, and-the forms of all living things were 

' far more permanent ; The Trees of the Field and of 
che Foreſt, in all probability, out-laſted the lives of 
Men; and I do not know but the firſt Groves of Pines 
and Cedars that grew our of the Earth; or that were 
planted in the Garden of God; might be ſtanding £=«43:-8. 
when the Deluge came, and ſee, from firſt to laſt; the 
entire courſe and period of a World. - EEE 

We might add here, with S. Azſtin; another ob- ,, -.,. 
ſervation, both concerning Men and other living #3. :s. «. 5. 
Creatures 1n the firſt World, that They were greater, 
as well as longer-liv'd; than they are at preſent. This 

ſcems to be a very reaſonable conjecture, for the fare 
of every thing that hath life, 1s divided into the time 
of its growth, its conſiſtency, and its decay ; ' and 
when the whole duration 1s longer, every one of 

theſe parts, though not always 1n like proportions, 
will be longer. We muſt ſuppoſe then, char the 
growth both in Men and other Animals lafted longer ' 
in that World than it doth now, and conſequently 
carried their Bodies both to a greater height and bulk: 

And in like manner, their Trees would be both taller; 
and every way bigger than ours; neither were they 
in any danger there to be blown down by Winds and' 
Storms, or ſtruck with Thunder, though they had 
been as high as the #gyptian Pyramids; and whatſo- 
ever their height was, if they had Roots and Trunks 
proportionable, and were ſtreight and well pois'd, 
they would, ſtand firm, and with a'greater majeſty. 
The Fowls of Heaven making thetr Nefts in their Boughs, 
and under their ſhadow the Beafts of the Field bringing 

forth their Toung. When'things are fairly poſſible in 
cheir caufes, and poſſible in feyeral degrees, higher or 
lower, *tis weakneſs of Spirit in us, to think there is 
nothing m Nature, bur in that one way, or itt that 
one degree, that we arc usd to. And whoſocyer be-= 
heves thofe accounts given us, both by the Ancients * "Plinki1.- 
and Moderns |, of the Indian Trees, will not think jth Hw:. ae 

ſtrange that thoſe of rhe firſt Earth, ſhould much ex- 7-3 

ceed any that we now fce in this World. Thar Alle- 

gortcal deſcription of the glory of Afyria'in yy oe 
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( Chap. 31.) by alluſion to Trees, and particularly to 


the Trees of Paradiſe,was chiefly for the greatneſs and 


ſtatelineſs of them ; and there 1s all fairneſs of reaſon 
to believe, that in that firſt Earth, both the Birds of 
the Air, and the Beaſts of the Field, and the Trees, and 
their Fruit, were all,in their ſeveral kinds, more large 
and goodly than Nature produces any now. 
So'much in ſhort concerning the Natural World, 
Inanimate or Animate ; We ſhould-now take a pro- 


| ſpect of the Moral World of that time, or. of the 


| Civil and Artificial World; what the order and Oc- 


conomy of theſe was, what the manner of living, and 
how the Scenes of humane life were different from 
ours at preſent. - The Ancients, eſpecially the Poets, in 
their deſcription of the Golden Age, exhibit.to us an 
Order of things, and a Form of lite, very remote from 
any thing we ſec in our days ; but they are not to be 
cruſted in all particulars, many times they exaggerate 
matters on purpoſe,that they may ſeem more ſtrange, 
or more great, and by that means move and plealc 
us more. A Moral or Philoſophick, Hiſtory of the World 
well writ, would certainly be a very uſeful work, to 
obſerve and relate how the Scenes of Humane life 
have chang'd in ſeveral Ages, the Modes and Forms 
of living, 1n what ſimplicity Men begun at firſt, and 
by what degrees they came out of that way,by luxury, 
ambition, improvement, or changes in Nature ; then 
what new. forms and modifications were ſuperadded 
by the invention of Arts, what by Religion, what by 
Superſtition. This would be a view of things more 
inſtructive,and- more ſatisfactory, than to know what 
Kings Reign'd in ſuch an Age, and what Battles were 
fought; which common Hiſtory teacheth,and teach- 
cth. little more. Such affairs are bur the little under- 
plots in the. Tragi-comedy of the World ; the main 


. deſign is of another nature, and of far greater extent 


and conſequence. Burt to return to the ſubjcet ; 

- As the Animate World depends upon the Inanimate, 

ſo. the: Civil World depends upon them both, and 

takes its meaſures from them: Nature is the founda- + 

tion- ſtill, and the affairs of Mankind are. a ſuper- 

ſtructure that will be always proportion'd | 50 1t. 
| | cre- 
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Therefore we muſt look back upon the model or 
picture of their natural World,which we have drawn 
before, to make our conjectures or judgment of the 
Civil and Artificial that were to accompany it; 'We 
obſerv'd from their perpetual Xquinox, and the 
ſmoothneſs of the Earth, that the Air' would be al- 
ways calm, and the Heavens fair, no cold or violent 
Winds, Rains, or Storms, no extremity of weather in 
any kind, and therefore they would need little pro- 
eetion from the injuries of the Air in that ſtare ; 
whereas now one great part of the affairs of life, is to 
preſerye our ſelves from thoſe inconveniences, by 
building and cloathing. How many Hands, and how 
many Trades are imploy'd about theſe two things, 
which then were in a. manner needleſs, or at leaſt in 
ſach plainnefs and ſmplicity, that every man might 
be his own workman. Tents arid Bowers would keep 
chem from all incommodities of the Air and weather, 
better than Stone-walls, and ftrong Roofs defend us 
now ; and mer arc apt to take the caſteſt ways of 
living, till neceſſity or vice put them upon others 
that are more laborious, and more artificial. We al- 
ſo obſerv'd and proy'd, that they had no Sea in the 
Primitive and Ante-diluviarr World, which makes a 
vaſt difference 'twixt tis and them 5 This takes up half 
of our Globe, and a good part of Mankind is buſied 
with Sea-affairs and Navigation. They had little 
need of Merchandizing then, Nature ſuppli'd them at 
home with all neceffaries, which were few, and they 
were not fo greedy of fſuperfluities as we are. We 
may add to theſe what concern'd their Food and Diet ; 
Antiquity doth generally ſuppoſe that men were nor 
Carmyorous in thoſe Ages of the World; or did not 
feed upon Fleſh, but only upon Fruit and Herbs. And 
this ſeems to be plainly confirm'd by Scripture ; for 
after the Deluge God Almighty gives Nozh and his Po- 
ſterity a Licence ro cat Fleſh,. ( Ger. 9. 2, 3.) Every 
moving thing that liveth ſhail be meat for you. Whereas 
before in the new-made Earth God had preſcrib'd 
them Herbs and Fruit for their Diet, Ger. 1. 29. Be- 
hold, I bave given you every Herb bearing Seed, which is 
upon the face of all the Earth; and every Tree, _— 
whic 
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The: Theory of the Earth. Book I]. 
which is the Fruit of a Tree yielding Seed, to you it ſhall 
be for meat. And of this Natural Diet they would 
be provided to their hands, without further prepara. 
tion, as the Birds and the Beaſts are. 

\ Upon theſe general grounds we may infer and con- 
clude, that the Civil World then, as well as the Na- 
tural, had a very different face and aſpe&t from whar 
it hath now; for of theſe Heads, Food and Cloathing, 
Building and Traffick, with that train of Arts, Trades 


and Manufactures that attend them, the Civil order 


of things is in a great meaſure conſtituted and com- 
pounded : 'Theſe make the buſineſs of lite,the ſeveral oc- 
cupations of Men, the noiſe and hurry of the World; 
Theſe fill our Citics, and our Fairs, and our Havens 
and Ports 5 Yet all theſe fine things are but the effects 
of indigency and neceſſitouſneſs,and were,for the moſt 
part,needIcls and unknown 1n that firſt ſtate of Nature. 


[The Ancients have told us the ſame things in effect; 


but telling us them without their grounds, which they 
themſelves did not know, they lookt like Poetical ſto- 
ries, and pleaſant fictions, and with moſt men paſt for 
no better. We have ſhewn thenin another light,with 
their Reaſons and Cauſes, deduc'd from the ſtate of the 
natural World,which is theBaſis upon which they ſtand; 
and this doth not only give them a juſt and full credi- 
bility,but alſo lays a foundation for after-thoughts,and 
further deductions, when they meet with minds diſ- 
pos'd to purſue Speculations of this Nature. 

As for Laws, Government, natural Religion, Mili- 
tary and Judicial affairs, with all their  Equipage, 
which make an higher order of things in the Civil 
and Moral World, to calculate theſe upon the 
grounds given, would be more difficult, and more 
uncertain ; neither do they at all belong to the pre- 
ſent Theory. But from whar we have already ob- 
ſerv'd, we may be able ro make a better judgment of 
thoſe Traditional accounts which the Ancients have 
left us concerning theſe things, in the carly Ages of 
the World, and the Primitive ſtate of Nature. No 


_ doubt in theſe, as 1n all other particulars, there was 


a great caſineſs and ſimplicity in compariſon of what 
IS NOW, We aIc In a more pompous, forc'd, and artifi- 
cial 


cial method, which partly the change of Nature, and 
partly the Vices and Vanities of men have introduc'd 
and eſtabliſhte. Bur-:theſe. things, with many more, 
ought to be the ſubject of a Philoſophick Hiſtory of the 
World, which we mention'd before. 

This 1s a ſhort and general Scheme of the Primx- 
val World, compar'd with the Modern ; yet theſe 
things did not equally run through all the Parts and 
Ages of it, there was a declenſion and degeneracy, 
| both Natural and Moral, by degrees, and eſpecially 
cowards the latter end; but the principal form of Na- 
ture remaining till the Deluge and the diſſolution of 
that Heavens and Earth, till then alſo this Civil frame 
of things would ſtand in a great meaſure. And 
chough ſuch a ſtate of Nature, and of Mankind, when 
us propos'd crudely, and without its grounds,appear 
fabulous'or 1maginary, yet 'tis really in it ſelt a ſtate, 
not only poſlible, but. more eaſie and natural, than 
what the World 1s 1n at preſent. And it one of the old 
Ante-diluvian Patriarchs ſhould riſe from the dead, he 
would be more ſurpris'd to ſee our World in that po- 
{ture 1t 1s, than we can beby the ſtory and deſcripti- 
on of his. As an Indian hath more reaſon to won- 
der at the Exropean modes, than we have to wonder 
at their plain manner of living. *Tis we that have 
left the tract of Nature, that are wrought and ſcrew'd 
up into artifices, that+have diſguis'd our ſelyes ; and 
tis in our World that the Scenes are chang'd, and 
become more ſtrange: and Fantaſtical. 

I will conclude this: Diſcourſe with an caſie remark, 
and without any particular Application of it. *Tis a 
{trange power that cuſtom hath upon weak and little 
Spirits ; whoſe thoughts reach no further than their 
Senſes; and. what they have ſeen and been us'd to, 
they make the ſtandard and meaſure of Nature, of 
Reaſon, and of all Decorum. Neither are there any 
fort of men more poſitive and tenacious of their petty 
opinions, than they are; nor more cenſorious, even to 
bitterneſs and malice. And 'tis generally fo, that thoſe 
that have the leaſt evidence for the truth of their be- 
loved opinions, are moſt peeviſh and impatient in 


the defence of them. This ſort of men are the laſt 
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that will be made wiſe men, if ever they be; for they 


have the worſt of diſeaſes that accompany ignorance, 
and do not ſo much as know themſelves to be ſick. 


— 


C |Hilja'P. VIE 


The place of Paradiſe cannot be determin'd from the 


T heory only, nor from Scripture only ; what the | 
ſence of Antiquity was concerning it,both as to the || 
ews and Heathens,and eſpecially as to the Chri- | 
ſftian Fathers ; That they generally plac'd it out 
of thu Continent, in the Southern Hemiſphere. 


E have now prepard our work for the laſt fi- 
niſhing ſtroaks; deſcrib'd the firſt Earth, and 
compar'd it with the Preſent; and not only the two 
Earths, but in a good meaſure the whole State and 
Occonomy of thoſe two Worlds. It remains only to 
determine the place of Paradiſe in that Primayal 
Earth; I fay, in that Primzval Earth, for we have 
driven the point ſo far already, that the ſeat of it 
could not be in the preſent Earth, whoſe Form, Site, 
and Air are ſo diſpogd, as could not confiſt with the 
firſt and moſt indiſpenſable properties of Paradiſe: 
And accordingly, we ſee with what 1ll ſucceſs our mo-- 
dern Authors haye rang'd over the Earth, to find a | 
fit ſpot of ground to plant Paradiſe in ; ſome would | 
ſet 1t onthe top of an high Mountain, that it might | 
have good Air and fair weather, as being above the 
Clouds, and the middle Region ; but then they were 
at a loſs for Water, which made a great part of the 
pleaſure and beauty of that place; Others therefore 
would ſeat it in a Plain, or in a River-Ifland, that 
they might have Water enough, but then it would be 
ſubject to the 1njurics of the Air, and foul weather at 
the ſeaſons of the Year, from which, both Reaſon and' 
all Authority have exempred Paradiſe. *Tis like ſeek- 
ing a perfect beauty in a mortal Body, there are ſo 
many things requir'd to 1t, as to complexion, Fea- 
cures, 


J 
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cures, Proportions and Air, that they never mect aito- 
gcther 1n, one perſon; neither.can all the propertics of 
a Terreſtrial Paradiſe eyer meet together in one place; 

chough never ſo well choſen, in this preſent Earth. 
Buc in the Primeval Earth, which we have deſcrib'd, 
*r1s cafie to find a Seat that had all thoſe beauties and 
conveniences ; we haye every : where, through the 
temperate Climartes, a clear and conſtant Air, a fruit- 
fal Soil, pleaſant Waters, and all the general cha- 
racers of Paradiſe; ſo that the trouble will be rather, 
in that competition, what part or Region to pitch 
upon in particular. But to come as near it as we can, 
we muſt remember 1n the firſt place, how that Earth 
was divided into two Henuſpheres, diſtant and ſepara- 
ted from one another, not by an imaginary line, but 
by a real boundary that could nor be paſt ; ſo as the 
firſt inquiry will be, 1n whether of theſe Hemiſpheres 
was the Seat of Paradiſe. To anſwer this only accor- 
ding to our Theory, I confeſs, I ſee no natural reaſon 
or occaſion to place it in one Hemiſphere more than 
in another, 1 ſee no-ground of difference or pre-emi- 
nence, that one had above the other ; and I am apt 
to think, that depended rather upon the will of God, 
and the Series of Proyidence that was to follow in this 
Earth, than upon any natural incapacity in one of 
theſe two Regions more than: 1n the other, for plan- 
ting 1n 1t the Garden of God; Neither doth Scri- 
pture determine,with any certainty,cither Hemiſphere 
for the place of it; for when 'cis ſaid to be in Eden, 
or to be the Garden. of Eder, 'tis no more than the 
Garden of pleaſure or delight, as the word ſignifies : 
And even the Septuagint, who render this word Eder, 
as a proper name- twice, ( Ger. 2. ver. 8. & 10.) do 
in the ſame ſtory render 1t twice as a common name; 
iignifying 797, pleaſure, ( Chap.2.15. and Chap. 3. 24. } 
and ſo they do accordingly render it in Ezekiel (Chap. 
31. 9,16,18.) where this Garden of Eder 1s ſpoken 
of again. Some have thoughr'that the word Mekiddim 
( Gen. 2.8..) was to be render'd in the Eaſt, or Eaft- 
ward, as we read it, and therefore deternun'd the fire 
of Paradiſe; but 'tis only the Septuagint Tranſlate 1t 
lo, all the other Greek Verſions, and S. Zerom, the 
| k 2 Vulgate, 
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Vulgate, the Chaldee Paraphraſe, and the Sjriack ren- | 
der it from the beginning, or in the beginning, or to that .| 
effe&t. And we that do not believe the Septuagint 
co have been infallible, or inſpir'd, have no reaſon to 
prefer their ſingle authority above all the reſt. Some 
alſo think the place of Paradiſe may be determin'd by 
the four Rivers that arc named as belonging co it, 
and the Countries they ran thorough; but the names 


.of thoſe Rivers are to me fincertain, and two of them 


alrogether unintelligible. Where are there four Ri- 
vers in our Continent that come from, one Head, as 
theſe are ſaid ro have done, either at the entrance or 
iffue of the Garden. *Tis true, if you admit our Ay. 
preſs, concerning the fra&tion and diſruption of the 
Earth at the Deluge, then we cannot expect ro find 
Rivers now as they were before, the general Source 
ischangd, and their Chanels are all broke up ; but 
if you do not admit ſuch a diſſolution of the Earth, 
but ſuppoſe the Deluge to have been only like a 
ſtanding Pool, after it had once coyer'd the ſurface 
of the Earth, I do not ſee why it ſhould make any 
great hayock or confuſion 1n 1t; and they that go 
that way, are therefore the more oblig'd to ſhow us 
{till the Rivers of Paradiſe. Several of the Ancients, 
as we ſhall ſhow hereafter, ſuppos'd theſe four Rivers 
to have their Heads in the other Hemiſphere, and if 
ſo, the Seat of Paradiſe might be there too. Bur let 


them firſt agree amongſt themſelves, concerning theſe Þ 


Rivers, and the Countries they run thorough, and we 
will undertake to ſhow, that there cannot be any ſuch 
in this Continent. 

Secing then neither the Theory doth determine, 
nor Scripture, where the place of Paradiſe was, nor in 
whether Hemiſphere, we muſt appeal to Antiquity, 
or the opinions of che Ancients; for I know no other 
Guide, bur one of theſe three, Scripture, Reaſon, and 
ancient Tradition; and where the two former are 
filent, it ſeems very reaſonable to conſult the third. 
And that our Inquiries may be comprehenſive cnough, 
we will conlider what the Jews, what the Heathens, 
and what the Chriſtian Fathers have ſaid or determin'd 
concerning the Scat of Paradiſe. The Fews and _ 

_— | rew 


brew Doctors place it in neither Hemiſphere; but be- 
erwixe both, under the rey aaron” as you may ſee 
plainly in Abravanel, Manaſſes Ben-Ijrael, Maimontdes, 
Aben Ezra, and others. But the reaſon why they cat- 
ricd it no further than the Line, is becauſe they ſup- 
posd it certain, as Aber Ezra tells us, that the days 
and nights were always equal in Paradiſe, and they 
did not know how that could be, unlefs it ſtood un- 
der the fquinoctial. But we have ſhown another 
method, wherein that perpetual Mquinox came to 
paſs, and how it was common to all the parts and 
Climates of that Earth, which if they had been aware 
of, and that the Torrid Zone at that time was uttet- 
ly uninhabitable, having remoy'd their Paradiſe thus 
far from home, they would probably have removy'd 
it a little further, into the temperate Climates of rhe 
other Hemiſphere. | 
The ancient Heathens, Pocts and Philoſophers, had 
the notion of Paradiſe, or rather of ſeveral Paradiſes 
in the Earth ; and us remarkable, that they plac'd- 
them generally, if not all of them, our of this Cont- 
nent ; in the Ocean, or beyond it, or in another Orb 
or Hemiſphere. The Garden of the Heſperides, the 
Fortunate. Iands, the Elyſian Fields, Ogygia and T7o- 
prabane, as 1t is deſcrib'd by Diodorus Siculus, with 
others ſuch like ; which as they were all characteriz'd 
like ſo many Paradifes, ſo they were all ſeated out of 
our Continent by their Geography and deſcriptions 
of them. 
Thus far Antiquity ſeems to incline to the other 
Hemiſphere, or to fome place beyond the bounds of 
our Continent for the Seat of Paradiſe ; But that 
which we are moſt to depend upon 1n this affair, 1s 
Chriſtian Antiquity, the Judgment and Traditiort of 
the Fathers upon this Argument. And we may ſafely 
ſay in the firſt place, negatively, that none of the 
Chriſtian Fathers, Latin ot Greek, ever plac'd Parz- 
diſe in Meſopotamia ; that is a conceit and inventiot? 
of ſome modern Authors, which hath been-much 1- 
couraged of late, becauſe it gave men cafe and teft as 
to further inquiries, in an argument they could riot 
well manage. Secondly, we may affirm, that _ 
0 
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of the Chriſtian Fathers haye plac'd Paradiſe in any 
determinate Region of our Continent, Afta, Africk or 
Europe. T have read of one or two Authors, I think, 
that fanſied Paradiſe to have been at Feruſalem, bur 
*twas a meer fancy, that no body regarded or purſu'd. 
The controverſic amongſt the Fathers concerning Pa- 
radiſe, was quite another thing from what it 15 now 
of late: They diſputed and controverted, whether Pa. 
radiſe was Corporcal, or Intclle&tual only, and Alle- 
gorical ;- This was the grand point amongſt them. 
Then of thoſe that thought it Corporeal, ſome plac'd 
it high in the Air, ſome 1inacceflible by Defarts or 
Mountains, and many beyond the Ocean, or in ano- 
ther World; And in theſe chiefly confifted the diffe- 


' rences and diverſity of opinions amongſt them ; nor 


do we find that they nam'd any particular place or 
Country in the known parts of the. Earth for the Seat 
of Paradiſe, or that one conteſted tor one ſpot of 
ground, and another . for another, which 1s the vain 
temerity of modern Authors; as if they could tell.<to 
an Acre of Land where Paradiſe ſtood, or could fer 
their foot upon the Center of the Garden. Theſe 
have corrupted and nufrepreſented the notion of our 
Paradiſe, juſt as ſome modern Poets have the notion 
of the Elyſian Fields, which Homer and the Ancients 
plac'd remote on the extremities of the Earth, and 
theſe would makea little green Meadow in Campania 
Felix to be the fam'd Elyfium. | 

Thus much concerning the Fathers, negatively; 
but to diſcover as far. as we can, what their poſitive 
Afſertions were in this Argument, we may obſerve, 
that though their opinions be differently expreſt, they 
generally concenter in this, that the Southern Hemi- 


ſphere was the Seat of Paradiſe. Thus, I lay, ſeems ma- 


nifeſtly to be the ſence of Chriſtian Antiquity and Tra- 
dition, ſo far as there 1s any thing definitive 1n the re- 
mains we have upon that ſubje&t. Some of the Fa- 


thers did not believe Paradiſe to be Corporeal] and Lo- 


cal, and thoſe are to. be laid aſide in the firſt place, 
as to this point ; Others that thought it Local, did 
not determine any thing ( as moſt of them indeed 
did not ) concerning the particular place of it ; = 

the 
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the reſt that did, though they have "cxpreſt them- 

ſelves in various ways, and under various forms, yet, 

upon a due interpretation, they all meet in one com- 

mon and general concluſion, That Paradiſe was 

ſeared beyond the Xquinottial, or in the other He- 
mulſphere. 

And to underſtand this aright, we muſt reflect, in 
the firſt place, upon the form of the Primayal Earth; 
and of the two Hemiſpheres of which it conſiſted, al- 
together incommunicable one with another, by rea- 
ſon of the Torrid Zone betwixt them; ſo as thoſe 
rwo Hemuſpheres were then as two diſtin&t Worlds, 
or diſtinct Earths, that had no commerce with one 
another. And this Notion or Tradition we find 
amongſt Heathen Authors, as well as Chriſtian, this 
Oppolice Earth being call'd by them Antichthon, and 
its Inhabitants Antichthones : For thoſe words compre- 
hend both the Antipodes and Anteci, or all beyond the 
Line, as 1s manifeſt from their beſt Authors, as Achil- 
les Tatius, and Caſar Germanicus upon Aratus, Probus 
Grammaticus, Cenſorinus, Pomponius Mela, and Pliny. 
And theſe were call'd another World, and look. up- 
on as another ſtock and race of Mankind; as appears 
from Cicero and Macrobius ; But as the latter part was 5. S:ip. 
their miſtake, ſo the former 1s acknowledg'd by Chri- 
ſtan Authors, as well as others; and particularly 
S. Clement, in his Epiſtle to the Corinthians, mentions 
a World, or Worlds beyond the Ocean, ſubjet to Divine 
Providence, and the great Lord of Nature, as well as ours. 
This paſſage of S. Clement 1s allo cited by S. Ferom, in 
his Commentary upon Ephef. 2. 2. and by Origen Pe- 1;4.2.c.3. 
riarchon, where the Inhabitants of that other World 
are call'd Antichthones. 

I make this remark 1n the firſt place, that we may 
underſtand the true ſence and importance of thoſe 
phraſes and expreſſions amongſt the Ancients, when 
they ſay Paradiſe was 1n another World. Which are not 
to be ſo underſtood, as if they chought Paradiſe was in 
the Moon, or in Zzpiter, or hung above like a Cloud 
or a Meteor,they were not ſo extravagant ; but that 
Paradiſe was in another Hemiſphere, which was call'd 
Antichthon,another Earth, or another Wortd from Ours; 

and 
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and juſtly reputed: ſo, becauſe of -an impoſſibility of 
commerce or intercourſe betwixt-their reſpective In- 
habitants. And this remark being premis'd, we will 
now diſtribate the Chriſtian Authors and Fathers thar 
have-deliver'd their opinion concerning the place of 
Paradiſe, into. three or four ranks or orders; and 
though they expreſs themſelves differently, you will 
ſee, when duly examin'd :and expounded, they all 
conſpire and concurin the forementioned concluſion, 
That the Seat of Paradiſe was in the other Hemr- 
ſphere. | | | 

In the firſt rank then we will place and reckon thoſe 
that have ſet Paradiſe in another World, or in another 
Earth ; ſeeing, according to the foregoing Explicati- 
on, that 1s the ſame: thing, as to affirm it ſeared be- 
yond the Torrid Zone in'the other Henuſphere. In 
this number are Ephrem Syrus, Moſes Bar Cepha, Tatia- 
72:45, and of later date 7acobus de Valentia. To theſe 
are to be added again ſuch Authors as ſay, that 
Adam, when he was turn'd out of Paradiſe, was 
brought into our Earth, or into our Region of the 
Earth; for this is tantamount with the former; And 
this ſeems to be the ſence of S. Zerom 1n ſeveral places 
againſt 7ovinian, as alſo of Conſtantine, 1n his Oration 
in Exuſebius, and 1s poſitively aflerted by Sulpitius Se- 
verus. And laſtly, thoſe Authors that repreſent Pa- 
radiſe as remote from our World, and inacceſlible, fo 
S. Auſtin, Procopius Gazeus, Beda, Strabus Fuldenſis, Hi- 
ſtoria Schdliaftica, and others, theſe, I ſay, purſue the 
ſame notion of Antiquity ; for what '1s remote from 
our World ( that is, from our Continent, as we be- 


fore explain'd it ) is to be underſtood to be that 4n- 


tichthon, or Anti-hemiſphere which the Ancients op- 

pos'd to ours; 
Another ſett of Authors, that interpret the Flaming 
Sword that guarded Paradiſe to be the Torrid Zone, do 
plainly intimate, that Paradiſe in their opinion lay 
beyond the Torrid Zone, or in the Anti-hemiſphere; 
And thus 7ertullian interprets the Flaming Sword, and 
in ſuch words as fully confirm our ſence: Paradiſe, He 
ſays, by the Torrid Zone, as by a wall of Fire, was ſever d 
from the communication and knowledge of our World. It 
LP lay 
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Chap.7. Concerning the T rom. Earth and Taradiſe. 
Jay chen on the other ſide of this Zone. And S. Cy- 
pridn, or the ancient Author that paſſeth under his 
name, 1n his Comment upon. Genefrs, exprefſeth him: 
ſelf tro the ſame effe&t; ſo alſo S. Auſtin and Iidore 
Hiſpalenſis are thought to 1nterprer it: And Aquinas, 
who makes Paradiſe inacceſſible, gives this reaſon for 
it, Propter vehementiam eflus in locis intermediis ex pro: 
pinquitate Solis, & hoc ſignificatur per Flammeum Gladi- 
um: Becauſe of that vehement heat in the parts betwixt us 
and that, ariſing from the nearneſs of the Sun, and this is 
ſignified by the Flaming Sword, And this interprerati- 
on of the Flaming Sword receives a-remarkable force 
and Emphaſis from our Theory and deſcription of 
the Primzval Earth, for there the Torrid Zone was as 
a wall of Fire indeed, or a Region of flame which 
none could pals or ſubſiſt in, no more than in a Fur- 
NACC: . 

There 1s another forni of expreſſion amongſt the 
Ancients concerning Paradiſe, which, 1t deciphered; 
is of the ſame force and figmfication with this we 
have already inſtancd in; They ſay ſometimes; Pa: 
tadiſe was beyond the Ocean, or that the Rivers of Pa- 
radiſe came from beyond the Ocean. This 1s of the 
ſame import with the former Head, and points till 
at the other Hemiſphere z for, as we noted before, 
ſome of them fixe their Antichthon and Antichthones 
beyond the Ocean z that 1s, ſince there was an Ocean, 
Since the form of the Earth was chang'd; and the 
Torrid Zone become habitable, and: conſequently 
could not be a boundary or feparatton berwixe rhe 
two Worlds. Wherctore, as ſore run ſtill upon the 
old diviſion by the Torrid Zone, others took the new 
diviſion by the Ocean. Which Ocean they ſuppos'd 
to lic from Eaſt to Weſt betwixt the Tropicks ; as 
may be ſeen inzancient Authors, Geminus, Herodotus, 
Cicero de Republica, and Clemens Romanus, whom we 
cited before. S. Auſtin alſo ſpeaks upon the ſame ſup-'z, c;,. 5; 
poſition, when he would confute the doctrine of the #55. 16. «. 5: 
Antipodes, or Antichthones 5 and Macrobizs, T remem- 
ber, makes ic an Argument of Providence, that the 
Sun and the Planets, in what part of their courſe ſo- 
| ever they are berwixt the you Tropicks, have tilt 

| the 
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the Occin under them, that.they'may be: cool'd and 
nouriſhe by its moiſture.. They .thought the Sea, like 4 
Girdle,went round the Earth,and the temperate Zones 
on cither {ide were.the habitable Regions, whereof this 
was call'd the 0icoumene, and the other Antichthon, + 
This being obſery'd, *tis nor-\material,” whether 
their Notion was true or falſe, it ſhows us what their | 
inq}ning was, and what part of the Earth they de. 'Þ 
fign'd, when they ſpoke of any thing beyond the Oce- ÞÞ 
an; namely, that they. meant beyond the Line, in the 
other Hemiſphere, or in the Antichthon ; . and accor- 
dingly, when they ſay Paradiſe, ox the Fountains of 
its Rivers were beyond: the Ocean, they ſay the ſame 
thing in other terms with the reſt of thoſe Authors 
we have cited. In Moſes Bar Cepha above mention'd, 
we find a Chapter upon this ſubject, Qzomodo trajece: 
rint Mortales inde ex Paradiſi terra in hanc Terram? How 
Mankind paſt out of that Earth or Continent where Para- 
diſe was, into that where we are.? Namely, how they 
paſt the Occan, that lay betwixt them, as the anſwer 


_ there given explains it. . And ſo Ephrem Syrus 1s ci- 


ted often in that Treatiſe, placing Paradiſe beyond 
the Ocean. The £#fenres alſo, who were the moſt 
Philoſophick Sect of the Fews, plac'd Paradiſe, ac- 
cording to Foſephus, beyond the Ocean, under a per- 
fect remperature of Air.' And that paflage in Eſe- 
bius,in the Oration of Conſtantine, being corrected and 
reſtor'd ro the true reading, repreſents Paradiſe, in 
like manner, as in another Continent, from whence 
Adam was brought, after his tranſgreflion, into this. 
And laſtly, there are ſome Authors, whoſe teſtimony 
and authority may delcrve to be conſider'd, not for 
their own Antiquity, but becauſe they are profels'dly 
tranſcribers of Antiquity and Traditions, ſuch as Str- 
bas, Comefor, and the like, who are known to give 
this account or report of Paradiſe from the Ancients, 
that it was zxterpoſito Oceano ab Orbe moſtro vel 4 Zond no- 
ſtr4 babitabili fecretus, Separated from our Orb or Hemi- 
ſphere by the interpoſution of the Ocean. 

- Ir 1s alſo obfervable, that many of the Ancicnts- 
that rook 7igris, Euphrates, Nile and Ganges for thc 
Rivers of Paradiſe, laid that thoſe Heads or aps" 
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of them which we have 1n. our Continent, are but 
their Capita ſecunda, their ſecond Sources, and thar 
cheir firit Sources were 1n another Orb where Paradiſe 
was ; and thus Hugo de Sanflo Viftore ſays, Sandtos 
communiter ſenſiſe, that the Holy men of old were ge- 
"Nnerally of that opinion. To this ſence alſo Moſes Bar 
Cepha often expreſſeth himſeltz as alſo Epiphanius, 
Procopius 'Gazens, and Severianus in Catens, Which 
notion amongſt the Ancients, concerning the trajectt- 


on or paſſage of the Paradiſiacal Rivers under-ground, 


or under-Sea, from one Continent into another, 1s to 
me, I confeſs; unintelligible, either in che firſt or ſe- 
cond Earth; but however it diſcovers their ſence and 
opinion of the Seat of Paradiſe, that it was not to be 
ſought for in Aſia or in Africk, where thoſe Rivers riſe 
to us, but in ſome remoter parts of the World, where 
they ſuppos'd their firſt Sources to be. | 

This is a ſhort account of what the Chriſtian Fa- 
thers have left us, concerning the Seat of Paradiſe ; 
and the truth 1s, 'tis but a ſhore and broken account; 
yet "tis no wonder 1t ſhould be fo, if we conſider, as 
we noted before, that ſeveral of them did not believe 
Paradiſe to be Local and Corporeal ; Others that did 
believe it ſo, yet did not offer to determine the place 
of it, but left that matter wholly untoucht and unde- 
cided ; And the reſt that did ſpeak to that point, did 
it commonly both in general terms, and in expreſſions 
that were diſguis'd, and needed interpretation ; bur 
all theſe differences and obſcurittes of expreſſion, you 
ſce, when duly ſtated and expounded, may ignific one 
and the ſame thing, and terminate all in this common 
Concluſion, That Paradiſe was without/our Continent, 
according to the general opinion and Fradition' of 
Antiquity. And 1 do not doubr hue the Tradition 
would have been both more'expreſs and more uni- 
verſal, if the Ancients had underſtood Geography 
better ; for thoſe of the Ancients that did not admit 
or believe, that. there were Antipodes jor Antichthones, 
as LaFantius, S. Auſtin, and ſome others, theſe could 
not joyn in the common opimon abour the place of 
Paradiſe, becauſe they thought there was no Land, nor 
any thing habitable i» #7 9z»pþns;, or beſides this Cons 
| Ll 2 tincents 
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tinent. And yet S. Auftin was {o cautious, that as he 
was bounded on the one hand by his falſe Idea of the 
Earth, that he could not joyn with Antiquity as to 
the place of Paradiſe; ſo on the other hand he had 
that reſpect for it, that he would not ſay any thing 
to the contrary ; therefore being to give his opinion, 
he fays only, 7erreſtrem efſe Paradiſum, & locum ejus ah 
hominum cognitione eſſe remotiſſmmum : That it is ſome- 
where upon the Earth, but the place of it wery remote from 
the knowledge of Men. 

And as their ignorance of the Globe of the Earth 
was one reaſon, why the doctrine of Paradiſe was fo . 
broken and obſcure, ſo another reaſon why it 1s much 
more ſo ar preſent 1s, becauſe the chief ancient Books 
writ upon that ſubject, are loſt ; ' Fphrem Syrus, who 
liy'd in the Fourth Century, writ a Commentary i» 
Geneſin ſrve de Ortu rerum, concerning the Origin of 
the Earth ; and by thoſe remains that are cited from 
it, we have reaſon to believe, that it contain'd many 
things remarkable concerning the firſt Earth, and 
concerning Paradiſe. Tertullian alſo writ a Book de 
Paradiſo, which is wholly loſt ; and we ſee to what 
effec it would have been, by his making the Torrid 
Zone to be the Flaming Sword, and the partition be- * 
twixt this Earth and Paradiſe ; which two Earths he 

Cont. Marc. more than once diſtinguiſheth as very different from 

#9.2- 2 one another. The moſt ancient Author that I know 

upon this ſubject, at leaſt of thoſe that writ of it lice- 
rally, is Moſes Bar Cepha, a Syrian Biſhop, who livd 

about ſeven hundred years ſince, and his Book is tran: 

| flared into Latin, by that Learned and Judicious man, 
3+: Andreas Mafins. Bar Cepha writes upon the ſame 
- * Views of Paradiſe that we have here preſented, that 
it was beyond the Ocean, 1n another tract of Land, 
or another Continent from that which we inhabit: 

As appears from the yery Titles of his Eighth, Tenth, 

and Fourteenth Chapters. Burt we muſt allow him 

for his miſtaken Notions about the form of the Earth; 
for he ſeems to have fanfied the Earth plain, (not on- 
ly as oppos'd to rough and Mountainous, for ſo it 
was plain; but as oppos'd to Spherical) and the Occan | 
to have divided it m two parts, an Interiour, and an 
\ 0 ak Extc- 


- apt to think thar what Temaims concetning the do- 
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Exceriour, and 1n that Extertour part was Paradiſe! 
Sach allowances mult often be made for Geographical 
miſtakes,in examining and underſtanding the writings 
of the Ancients: The reſt of the Syria: Fathers,as well 
as Ephrem and Bay Cephz, incline to the-ſame doctrine 
of Paradiſe, and ſeen to have tetain'd more of the att: 
cient Notions concerning it, than the Gheek and Latin 
Fathers have; and yet there 1s in all ſome fragments 
of this doctrine, and but fragments in the beſt. © © 
We might add in the laſt place, that as the mot 
incient Treatiſes concerning Paradiſe are loſt, fo alſo 
the ancient G/ofes and Catene upon Scripture, whete 
we might have found the Traditions and Opinions bf 
the Ancients upon this fubje; are many of them er- 
cher loſt 'or unpubliſhr ; And upon this conſideration 
we did not think it improper to cire fome Authors 
of ſmall Anriquity, bur fuch as have tranſcrib'd ſeye- 
ral things.out of ancient Manufcript-gloffes into theit 
Commentaries : They .Iiving however: before Prin- 
ting was invented, or Leatning well reftord, and 
before the Reformation. I add: that alfo: before rhe 
Reformation, for ſince that titrtc'the Proteſtant Authors 
having lefſen'd the authority of Traditions, the Poh- 
cificial Doors content themfelyes to: inſiſt only up- 
on ſuch as they thought were uſeful or neceffary; 
leſt by multiplying ochers 'that were bur matter of 
curioficy, chey ſhould bring the firſt intq queſtion; 
and render the whole doCEttin& of Traditions more 
dubious and exceptionable ; 'And upon this accoune, 
there are ſome Authors that writ an Age or two be- 
fore the Reformation, that have with more freedom 
cold us the Teners and Traditions of the Ancients irr 
thefe Speculations, thar are bur collateral ro Religion, 
than any have done fince. And I muſt confefs, I am 


@rine of Paradife, and the Prumeval Earth, is in x 
good meafure Tradinional ; for one rmdy obſerve; 
that choſe char crear npon theſe ſubjets, quite the 
rue Opinions, and tell your fome of the Ancients hel 
fo and fo, as That Paradife' was in another” Earth 'or 
tigher than chis Earth; That there were no Mourn- 
rains before the Flood, nor any Rain, and fach Kke * 
Cs yet. 
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yet they do not name thoſe ancient Authors that held 
theſe Opinions 5; which makes me apt to believe, ci- 
ther that they were convey'd by a Traditional com- 
munication from one to another, or that there were 
other Books extant upon thoſe ſubjects, or other 
Gloſles, than what are now known. 

 Einally, ro conclude this Diſcourſe concerning the 
Seat of Paradiſe, we muſt mind you again upon what . 
Baſis it. ſtands. We declar'd freely, that we could 
not by our Theory alone determine the particular 
place of it, only by that we are aflur'd that it was in 
the Primzval Earth, and nor in the preſent ; bur in 
what Region,or in whether Henuſphere of that Earth 
it was ſeated, we cannot. define from Speculation on- 
ly. *Tis true, if we hold faſt to that Scripturc-con- 
cluſion , That all Mankind riſe from one Head, and 
from one and the. ſame Stock and Lineage, { which 


doth nor ſeem to be according to the ſentiments of 


the Heathens) we muſt ſuppole they were born in 
one Hemiſphere, and after ſome time tranſlated into 
the other, or a Colony of them : But this ſtill doth 
not determine, in whether of the two they begun, and 
were firſt ſeated before their tranſlation ; and I am | 
apt to think that depended rather, as we noted before, 
upon the Divine pleaſure, and the train of affairs thar 
was to ſuccecd, than upan Natural cauſes and diffe- 
rences. Some of the Ancients, I know, made both the 
Soil and the Stars more noble 1n the Southern Hemi- 
ſphere, than in ours, but 1 do not fee any proof or 
warrant for it; whercfore laying aſide all natural To- 
picks, we are willing, in this particular, to refer our 
ſelves wholly to the report and majority of Votes a- 
moneſt the Ancients ; who yet do not ſeem to me to 
lay much ſtreſs upon the notion of a particular and 
ropical Paradiſe, and therefore uſe general and remote 
expreſſions concerning it. And finding no place for it 
in this Continent, they are willing to quit their hands 
of: it, by placing it in a Region ſome-where far off, 
and inacceſſible. This, together with the old Tradi- 


tion, that Paradiſe was in another Earth, ſeems to me 


co. give an” account of moſt of their Opinions con- 
ccrning the Scat of Paradilc. 


Chap.8. Concerning the Prim/Earth and Paradiſe. 26: 
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The uſes of thu Theory for the illuſtration of «Anti. 

quity ; T he ancient Chaos explain'd ; T he inha- 
bitability of the Torrid Zone ; The change of 
the Poles of the World; The doArine of the 
eMundane Egg ; How America me Sirſ 
propled , How Paradiſe within the Gircle of the 
Adoon. : 2 {9 12 8 ebb 


| E have now. diſpatch'd the Theory of the Pri- 
VY. maval Earth,and reviv'd a forgotten:'World x 
'Tis pity the firſt and faireſt works of : Nature ſhould 
be loſt out of the memory of Man; and: that' we 
ſhould ſo much'dote upon'the Ruines, as never to 
think upon; the Original Structure. As the: modern 
Artiſts from ſome broken pieces of an ancient Statue, 
make -out all the other 'parts/and proportions 5- ſo 
from the broken and ſcatter'd limbs of the'firft World 
we have ſhown you how to raiſe the whole Fabrick 
again ; and -renew the profſpe& of thoſe pleafant 
Scenes that firſt fee the light, and firft entertain'd 
_ when he came to act-upon this new-erected k 
(age. of AT [fo nf Poa: ca : | 
We have drawn this Theory chiefly to give an ac: 
count of the Univerfal Deluge, and of Paradiſe ; buc 
as when one lights a Candle to look for one or two 
things which they want, the light will noc-confine it 
ſelf to thoſe ewo objects, but hows all'the other in 
the roomy fo, methinks, we have unexpectedly caſt a 
light upon all Anceiquity, in-(eeking after theſe two) 
things, or mn rctrieving the:Nonon and Doctrine of 
the Primeval Earth; upon which they depended. For 
in ancient Learning' there are many Diſcoutſcs, and 
many Concluſionsdeliver'd tous, rhat arc fo obſcure 
and confus'd, ang ſo remote from the preſent _ of 
chings, 
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things, that one cannot well diſtinguiſh, whether they 
are fictions or realities ; and there 1s no way to dj- 
ſtinguiſh with certainty, bur by aTlear Theory upon | 
the ſame ſubjects; which howing-us che truth direct- 
ly, and independently upon them; ſhows us alſo by 
reflection, haw far they. are true or falſe, and in what 
fence they are to be interpreted and underſtood.” And 
the. preſent Theory being of great-extent,. we: ſhall 
find ct ſerviceable in many things, for the illuſtration 
of ſuch dubious and obſcure doctrines in Aritiquity. 
-'To begin with their Ancient CHAOS, whar a 
dark ſtory have they ntade of 1t; both therr Philoſo- 
phers and Pogcts and. how fabulous in appearance ? 
*Tis deliver'd as confus'dly as the Maſs it ſelf could be, 
and hath not been reduc'd to order, nor indeed made 
intelligible by any. They tell us of moral principles 
in.the Chaos 1nſtcad of natural,of firife.and Hifcord,and 
diviſion, an: the one hand, and Lie, 'Friend{hip, and 
Venus on the.other ; andaftcr a.lbng conteſt Love gor 
the better'of: Diſcord, and united: the diſagreeing prin« 
ciples : This.1s: one part:of their, ftory; [Then they 
make the: forming. of the World out of the Chaos a 
kind of Genealogie or Pedigree 3 Chaos was. the com- 
mon :Parent- ot all, and/:from. Chaos ſprung, firſt, 
Night, and Zartarus, or Oteanus ; Night was a teeming 
Morher, and of her were. born Xther and the Earth ; 
The Earth conceiv/d by the-influences of Ether, and. 


brought forth Man and all Animals. oo. , 
' This feems-to: be a Poetical fiction rather than Pli- 
loſophy ; yer when 'tis ſct 1n a true light, and com- 
pard with our Theory -of the Chags, twill- appear a 
' pretty regular account, how the World was form'd 
at firſt, or how the Chaos divided it {elf ſucceſſively 
into ſeveral Regions, riſing one after another,and pro- 
pagatcd one from anotber, as Children and Poſtericy 
from a common Parent. | We ſhow'd 1n the firſt Book, 


f 
} 
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of Watcr Oceanus or Tartarus, for thoſe two terins 
Gich chem are ofcen of the like force, Tartarus being 
 Peanus inclosd and lock'd up: Thus we have the 
firſt off-fpring of the Chaos, or its firſt-born ewins, 
Nox and Oceanus. Now this turbid Air purifying it 
{{lf by degrees, as the more ſubtle parts flew upwards, 
and compos'd 'the Ether ;' ſo the earthy parts thar 
were mixt with itdropt down upon the ſurface of the 
Water, or the liquid maſs; and that maſs on the 
other hand ſending up its lighter and more oly parts 
rowards 1ts ſurface, theſe two incorporate there, and 
by their mixture and union compoſe a Body of Earth 
quite round the maſs of Waters: And this was the firſt 
habitable Earth, which as 1t was, you fee, the Daugh- 
ter of Nox and Oceanzs, fo it was the Mother of oof 
other things, and all living Creatures, which atthe bc- 
ginning of the World ſprung out of Is fruiful 
womb. 

This doctrine of the Clidos for the greater pomp 
of the buſineſs, the Ancients call'd their 7, heogonia, or 
the Genealogy of the Gods ; for they gave their Gods; 
at leaſt their Terreſttial Gods, ar original and begin- 
ning; and all the Elements and greater portions of - 
Nature they made Gods-and Goddefles,”or their Det- 
ties preſided over- them ift ſuch a manner, that 'the 
names were us'd:promiſcuouſly for one another.' We 
allo mention before ſome moral” Mae er which 
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if we do but look upon the  Sahicines py Ne ne 
World, as we have ſet themi'down in thar fifth Chap- 
tcr; for in the firſt commotion 'of the ' Chaos, after 
an inteſtine ſtruggle of all the parts, the Elements fe- 
parated- from one another into ſo many diſtinet bo: 
dics or maſſes, and in this ſtate and poſture things 
continued a good while, which the Anctents, afrer 
their Poetick or Moral way, call'd the Reign of Eris 
or Contention, of hatred, flight and diſaftection ; 
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and if things had always continued in that Syſtem, 
we ſhould never have had an habitable World. Bur 
Love and good Nature conquer'd at length, Venus 
riſe out of the Sea, and receiv d into her boſam, and 
intangled in her imbraces the falling Xcher, viz. The 
parts of lighter carth, which were mixt with the Air 
in that ar ſeparation, and gave it the name of Night, 
fell down upon the oily parts of the Sea-mals, which 
lay floating upon the ſurface of it, and by thatunian 
and. conjunction, anew Bady, and a new World was 
produc'd, which was the firſt habitable Earth. This 
15 the interpretation of their myſtical Philoſophy of 
the Chaos, and the reſolution of it into plain natural 
Hiſtory : Which you may ſee more fully diſcuſt in 
the Latin Treatiſc. | 

We haye already explain'd, in ſeveral places, the | 
Golden Age of the Ancients, and laid down ſuch 
grounds: as will enable us to diſcern what 1s real, and 
what Poerical, in the reports, and characters that Ar- - 
tiquity hath given of thoſe firſt Ages of the World. 


. And if there-be any thing amongſt the Ancients that 


refers to another Earth, as. Plato's Atlantis, which he 
fays, was abſorpt by an Earthquake, and an-jnunds- 
tion, as the ,Prumxyal ;Earch was; or his Athered 
Eaxth mention'd in his Phedo, which he oppoſeth to 
this broken hollow |Earth; makes it to have long- 
liv'd inhabitants, and xo be without Rains and Storms, 
as that firſt Earth was.alſo; or the pendulgus Gardens 
of A/cinezs, or ſuch like; to,which nothing anſwers in 
preſent Nature, by reflefting upan the Rate of the 
firſt Earth, we find an caſie' explication of them, We 
have alſo, explain'd what the Aztighthon and Antich- 
thones of the Ancients were, and what the true ground 
of that diſtingtion. was.- But nothing ſeems more rc- 
markable than the inhghitability of the Torrid Zone,if we 
conſider what a general fameand beliefit had amongſt 
the Anfients, and yet-m the preſent form of the 
Earth we find no {uch thing, nor any foundation for 
it. I cannot behieye that this was ſo univerſally re- 
cciv'd upon a ſlight preſumption only, becauſe it lay 
under the courſe of the Sun, if the Sun had then the 


lame latitude from the Xquator in his eourſeandmo- 
(1ON 
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tion that he hath now, and made the ſame variety of 
ſcaſons; whereby even the hotteſt parts of the Earth 
have a Winter, or ſomething equivalent to it. But 
if we apply this to the Primeval Earth, whofe poſture 
was direct to the Sun, ſtanding always fixt in its Equi- 
noctial, we ſhall caſily believe that the Torrid Zone 
was then uninhabitable by extremity of heat, there 
being no difference of ſeaſons, nor any change of wea- 
ther, the Sun hanging always over head at the ſame 
diſtance, and 1n the ſame direction. Beſides this, the 
deſcent of the Rivers1n that firſt Earth was ſuch, thac 
they could never reach the Equinoctial parts, as we 
have ſhown before ; by which means, and the want 
of Rain, that Region muſt neceffarily be turn'd into 
a dry Deſart. Now this being really the ſtate of the 
firſt Earth, the fame and general belief that the Tor- 
rid Zone was uninhabitable had this true Original, 
and continued ſtill with poſterity after the Deluge, 
though the cauſes then were taken away ; for *they 
being ignorant of the change that was made in Na- 
ture at that time, kept up ſtill the ſame Tradition and 
opinion currant, till obſervation and experience 
taught later Ages to correct it. As the true miracles 
that were 1n the Chriſtian Church at firſt, occafion'd 
a fame and behiet of their continuance long after they 
| had really ceaſt. | | 

This gives an eafic account, and, I think, the true 
cauſc,of that opinion, amongſt the Ancients generally 
receiv'd, That the Torrid Zone was uninhabitable. 1 
lay generally receiv'd; for not only the Poets, both 
Greek and Latin, but their Philoſophers, Aſtronomers 
and Geographers, had the ſame notion, and deliver'd 
the ſame doctrine; as Ariſtotle, Cleomedes, Achilles Ta- 
tius, Ptolomy, Cicero, Strabo, Mela, Pliny, Macrobius, Gc. 
And to ſpeak truth, the whole doctrine of the Zones 
1s calculated more properly for the firſt Earth, than 
tor the preſent; for the diviſions and bounds of them 
now, are bur arbitrary, being habitable all over, and 
having no viſible diftin&tion ; whereas they were then 
determin'd by Nature, and the Globe of the Earth 
was really divided into ſo many Regions of a very 
different aſpect and quality ; which would have ap- 
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pear'd at a diſtance, if they had been lookt upon from 
' the Clouds, or fromthe Moon, as Zpiter's Belts, or 
3s ſo many Girdks or Swathing-bands about the body 
of the Earth: And fo the word imports, and fo the 
Ancients uſe to call them Cingul/i and Faſcia. But 
in the preſent form of the Earth, if it was ſeen at a 
diſtance, no ſuch diſtin&tion would ' appear in the- 
parts of it, nor ſcarce any other but that of Land and 
Water, and of Mountains and Valleys, which are 
nothing to the purpoſe of Zones. And to add this 
note further, When the Earth Jay in this regular 
form, divided into Regions or Walks, if I may fo 
call them, as ghis gave occaſion of its diſtin&tion by 
Zones, ſo if we might conſider all that Earth as a 
| Paradiſe, and Paradiſe as a Garden, ( for it 1s always 
call'd fo in Scripture, and in Zewi/b Authors ) as this 
Torrid Zone, bare of Graſs and Trees, made a kind 
of Gravel-walk in the middle : ſo there was a green 
Walk on either hand of it, made by the temperate 
Zones; and beyond thoſe lay a Canal, which waterd 
the Garden from cither ſide. 
' Bur to return to Antiquity; We may add under 
this Head another obſcryation or doctrine amongſt 
the Ancients, ſtrange enough in appearance, which 
yet receives an cafie explication from the preceding 
Theory ; They ſay, The Poles of the World did once 
change their ſituation, and were at firſt inanother po- 
ſture from what they are in now, till that inclination 
happen'd ; This the ancient Philoſophers often make 
mention of, as Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Diogenes, Leu- 
cippus, Democritus ; as may be ſcen in Laertizs, and in 
Plutarch ; and the Stars, they fay, at firſt were carried 
2bout the Earth in a more uniform manner. This 
15 no more than what we have oblſerv'd and told you 
in other words, namely, that the Earth chang'd its 
poſture at the Deluge, and thereby made theſe ſeem- 
ing changes 1n the Heavens; 1ts Poles before pointed 
to the Poles of the Echptick, which now point to the 
Poles of the Xquator,and its Axis 1s become parallel 
with that Axis; and this 1s the myſtery and interpre- 
tation of what they fay tn other terms ; this makes 
the different aſpect of the Heavens, and of its m_ 
An 
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' AndI am apt to think, that thoſe changes in the 
courſe of the Stars, which the Ancients ſometimes 
ſpeak of, and eſpecially the #gyprizns, if they did not 
proceed from defects in their Calendar, had no other 
Phyſical account than thus. 

And as they ſay the Poles of the World were in ano- 
ther ſituation at firſt, ſo at firſt they ſay, there was 
no variety of ſeaſons in the Year, as in their Golden 
Age. Which is very coherent with all the reſt, and 
{ill runs along with the Theory. And you may ob- 
{crve, that all theſe things we have inſtanc'd in hither- 
to, are but links of the ſame chain, in connexion and 
dependance uponone another. When the Primeyal 
Farth was made out of the Chaos, its: form and po- 
ſture was ſuch, as, of courſe, brought on all thoſe 
Scenes which Antiquity hath kept the remembrance 
of: though now 1n another ſtate'of Nature they ſeem 
yery ſtrange; eſpecrally being. diſguis'd, as ſome of 
them are, by their add manner of repreſenting them. 
That the Poles of the World ſtood once in another 
poſture; That the Year had no diverſity of Seafons:; 
That the Torrid Zone was uninhabitable; Thar the 
two Hemiſpheres had no poſhblity of intercourſe; 
and ſuch like : Theſe all hang upon the ſame ſtring ; 
or lean one upon another as Stones inthe ſame Build- 
ing; whereof we haye, by this Theory, laid the very 
foundation bare, that you may ſce what they all ſtand 
upon, and in what order. | | 

There 1s ſtill one remarkable Notion or Doctrine 
amongſt the Ancients, which we have not ſpoken to; 
"tis partly Symbolical, and the propriety of the Sym- 
bol, or of the Application of it, hath been lictle un- 
derſtood ; "Tis their doctrine of the Mundane Egg, or 
their comparing the World to an Egg, and efpecial- 
'ly in the original compoſition of it: This ſeems to 
be a mean compariſon, the World and an Egg, what 


proportion, or what reſemblance betwixt rhefe two 


things? And yet 1 da not know any Symbolical do- 
Etrine, or concluſion, that hath been ſo univerſally en- 
tcrtaind by the Myſte, or Wiſe and Learned, of all 
Nations; as hath been noted before 1n the Fifth Chap- 
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tiſe. *Tis certain, that by the World in this fimilitude, 
they do not mean the Great Univerſe, for that hath 
neither Figure, nor any determinate form of compo- 
ſition, and it would be a great vanity and raſhneſs jn 
any one to compare this to an Fgg; The works of . 
God are immenſe, as his nature 1s infinite, and we . 
cannot make . any image or reſemblance of either of 
them ; but this compariſon 1sto be underſtood of the 
Sublunary World, or of the Earth; And for a genera] 
key to Antiquity upon this Argument, we may lay 
this down as a Maxim or Canon, That what the Anci- 
ents have ſaid concerning the form and figure of the World, 
or concerning the Original of it from a Chaos, or about its 
periods and diſſolution, are never to be underſtood of the * 
Great Univerſe, but of our Earth, or of this Sublunary and 
Terreſtrial World, And this obſervation being made, 
do but refle&t upon our Theory of the Earth, the 
manner of its compoſition at firſt, and the figure of 
it, being compleated,: and you will need no other in- 
terpreter to underſtand this myſtery. We have ſhow'd 
there, that the figure of it, when finiſht, was Oval, 
and the inward form of it was a frame of four Regi- 
ons incompaſling one another, where that of Fire lay 
in the middle like the Yolk, and a ſhell of Earth in- 
clos'd them all. This gives a ſolution ſo ecafie and 
natural, and ſhows ſuch an aptneſs and clegancy 1n the 
repreſentation, that one cannot doubt, upon a view, 
and compare of circumſtances, but that we have tru- 
ly found out the Riddle of the Mundane Egg. 

To theſe illuſtrations of Antiquity in things Natu- - 
ral and Geographical, give me leave to add, and to 
relolve from the ſame Theory, one Hiſtorical diffi- 
culty ; and 'twill ſeem, *tis likely, of no leſs moment 
than any we have hitherto inſiſted upon, and I am 


- ſure hath exercisd the Pens of many Learned men 


with ſmall or no ſuccels. *Tis to give an account of 
the Original of the people of America, how that Con- 


tinent was firſt peopled and inhabited, or any other 
Continent diſtin&t from ours, wherein we ſuppoſe 


Adam to have liv'd, and to have propagated his poſte- 


rity. 


"Tis certain, that all Mankind: came from one 


Head, or from one common Parent ; .Certain, 1 lay, 


according 


according to the Hiſtory of Moſes, confirm'd by Apo- 


that Adam after his expulſion qut of Paradiſe, where- 


ſoever be was before, liv'd in this Continent, which 


being encompals'd with great Seas, and ſeparate from 
America on either fide, how could the children of 
Adam pals the wide Ocean, to hunt out remase habi- 
rations in America? How ealie is the anſwer to. this 


great Queſtion, which hath imploy'd the time of ſo 


many Learned men to reſolve ? Or father how ſud- 
denly doth it vaniſh at the fight of truth, as a phan- 
tom at the approach of light? The ground finks un- 
der ifthat it ſeem'd to ftand upon; Adarw's Earth 
was not broken into Continents and Iſlands,as ours is, 
nor the parts of it ſeparated by Seas and Mountains; 
twas one continued and ſmooth ſurface, and gave 
free and caſie paſſage| from the riſing to the ſetting 
Sun : So according as his progeny increaſt, and new 
ſwarms were ready to go abroad, they might ſpread 
themſelves on cither hand, Eaſt and Weſt, without 
any interruption or impediment; neither Sea, Moun- 
tain, nor Defart would ſtand in their way. 'Tis true, 
the paſſage was not ſo free Nerth and South, they 
could not go out of one Hemiſphere into another, 
but Providence ſeems to have made proviſion far thar, 
in tranſplanting Adam into this Hemiſphere, after he 
had laid the foundation of a World in the Other. 

We ſee then the . great difficulty concerning. the 
peopling the ſeveral Continents and Iflands of the 


Earth, and particularly of America, cafily remov'd- by 


this Hypotheſis ; The propagation of Mankind, and of 
all ſorts of Animals into thoſe. ſeyeral portions of the 
World, may readily be underſtood, if yau admit the 
true form of the firſt Earth: Rue wihour that *os an 
endleſs controverſie, as thoſe commonly are that pro- 
cecd upon a falſe ſuppoſition, 1 will not examine 
here the ſeveral projets and methods that have been 
propos'd, ſome by one Author, and ſome by another, 
tor getting, people into America ; they confute ane 
notker, methinks, very well; and to ſhow,as we have 


done, that the ground they go upon 1s imaginary, 1s a - 


compendious way of confuting them all together. 
However 
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However, thoſe that will not admit our Hypotheſis, 
concerning the continuity and uniformity of the firſt 
Earth, ſtand oblig'd till to give us an account of the 
propagation of Mankind from one Head, and how the 
poſterity of Adam got into America. Cs 
"Twill be ſaid, poſſibly, that this doth not 1intirely 
remove the difficulty, becauſe it returns again after 
the Flood ; and then we ſuppoſe the Earth broken in- 
to Continents and Iflands, in the ſame manner thar 
it is now; How then did the poſterity of Noah ge 
into America, to people it after the Flood ? I do nor 
know that ever they got into America till Columbus 
went thither in the laſt Age, who, for any thing [ 
know, was the firſt of Noah's progeny that ever (cr 
foot in that Continent. Scripture tells us, that all 
Mankind riſe from one Head, namely, from Adam, 
and his fault was derived to poſterity, but no where 
that Noah was the common Head of Mankind thar 
hath been ſince his time, nor does-any doctrine of 
faith, that I know of, depend upon that ſuppoſiti- 
on. When the great frame of the Earth broke at 
the Deluge, Providence fore-fee into how many Con- 
tinents it would be divided after the ceaſing of the 
Flood, and accordingly, as we may reaſonably ſup- 
poſe, made proviſion to fave a remnant in every Con- 
rinent, that the race of Mankind might not be quite. 
extinct 1n any of them. What proviſion he made in_ 
our Continent we know from Sacred Hiſtory, bur as 
that takes notice of no other Continent but ours, ſo 
neither could it take notice of any method that was 
us d there for ſaving of a remnant of men ; but 
Twere great preſumption, methinks, to imagine thac 
Providence had a care of none but us, or could not 
find out ways of preſervation in other places, as well 
as In that where our habitations were to: be. Aſia, 
Africk and Europe were repeopled by the Sons of Ne- 
ah, Shem, Ham, and Faphet, but we read nothing of 
their going over into America, or ſending any Colo- 
mes thither 5 and that World which is near as big as 
ours, muſt have ſtood long without people, or any 
thing of Humane race init, after the Flood, if it ſtood 
ſo nll this was full, or till men navigated the ores 
an 


and by chance diſcovered it : It ſeems more reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe, that there was a ſtock providentaally 
reſerv'd there; as well as here, out of which they 
ſprung again z but we do not pretend in an Argu- 
menc of this nature to define or determine any thing 
poſitively: To conclude, as this 1s but a ſecondary 
difficulty, and of no great force, ſo neither is it any 
thing peculiar to us, or to our Hypotheſis, but alike 
common to both ; and it they can propoſe any rea- 
ſonable way, whereby. the Sons of Noah might be 
cranſplatited into America, with all my heart ; bur all 
the ways that I have met with hitherto,have ſeem'd to 
me meer fictions,or meer preſumprions. Beſides,finding 
Birds and Beaſts there, which arc no where upon our 
Continent,nor would live in our Countries if brought 
hither, tis a fair conjecture that they were not carried 
fro; buc originally bred and preſery'd there: 

Thus much tor the illuſtration of Antiquity in 
ſome points of Humane literature, by our Theory of 
the Primeval Earth ; There 1s alfo in Chriſtian Anti- 
quity a Tradition or Do&trine;, that appears as obſcure 
and as much a Paradox as any of theſe, and better 
deſerves an 1lluſtration, becaule it relates more cloſely 
and expreſly to our preſent ſubject: "Tis that Notion 
or Opinion amongſt the Ancients concerning Para- 
dife, that it was ſeated as high as the' Sphere of the 
Moon, or within the Lunar Circle. This looks yery. 
ſtrange, and indeed extravagantly, at firſt fight, but 
the wonder will ceaſe, if we underſtand this not of 
Paradiſe taken apart from the reſt of the Earth, but 
of the whole Primzval Earth, wherein the Seat of Pa- 
radiſe was ; That was really ſeated much higher than 
the preſent Earth, and maybe reaſonably ſuppos'd to 
have been as-much elevated as the'tops of our Moun- 
tains are now. And that phraſe of reaching to the 
Sphere of the Moon, ſignifies no more than thoſe other 
expreſſions of reaching to Heaven, or reaching above the 
Clouds, which are phraſes commonly us'd co expreſs 
the height of Buildings, or of Mountains, and ſuch 
like things : So the Builders of Babel ſaid, they would 
make a Tower ſhould reach to Heaven; Olympus and 
Parnaſſus are ſaid by the Poers to reach to Heayen,or 
n to 
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to riſe above the Clouds; And Pliny and Solinus uſe 
this very expreſſion of the Lunar Circle, when they de: 

$elin, c, 17. {cribe the height of Mount Arlas, Eduftus in wicinian 
Lunaris Circuli, The Ancients, I believe, aim'd parti- 

cularly by this phraſe, to expreſs att height above the 

middle Region, or above our Atmoſphere; that Parg- 

diſe might be ſerene ; and where our Atmoſphere eng. 

ed, they reckon'd the Sphere of the Moon begun, and 
therefore ſaid it reach'd to the Sphere of the Moon. 

Many of the Chriſtian Fathers expreſt their opinion 
concerning the high ſituation of Paradiſe in plain and 

formal cerms, as S. Baſil, Damaſcen, Moſes Bar Cepha, 

bur this phraſe. of reaching to the Lznar Circle is re. 

\ peated by ſeyeral of them, and ſaid to be of great 
Antiquity. Aquinas, Albertus, and others, aſcribe it to 

=. : G., Bede, but many to S. Auſtin; and therefore Ambroſins 
£2 |Catharinus is angry with their great Schoolman, that 
he ſhould derive it from Bede, ſeeing S. Auſtin writing 

to Oroftus, deliver'd this doctrine, which ſurely, fays 

He, S. Aaftin neither - feign'd nor dream'd only, but had 

receiv d it from Antiquity: And from ſo great Antiqui: 

ry, that it-was no tefs than Apoſtolical, if we credit 

Sum. The. AJbertus Magnus, and the ancient Books he appeals to; 
754.79. for He ſays chis Tradition was deriv'd as high as from 
S: Thomas the Apoſtle. His words are theſe, after he 
had deliver'd his own opinion, Hoc tamen dico, &c. 
But this T ſay, without prejudice to the better opinion, for 
'T have found it in ſome moſt ancient Books, that Thomas 
the Apoſile was the Author of that opinion, which is uſually 

| attributed to Bede and Strabus,namely,that Paradiſe was 
ſo high as to reach to the Lunar Circle. But thus much 
concerning this Opinion, and concerning Antiquity. 

To conclude all, we fee this Theory, which was 

drawn only by a thted of 'Reaſon , and the: Laws of 

| Natureabſtrattly from all Antiquity, noewithſtanding 
caſts a light upon! many paffages there, which were 
otherwiſe accounted fiftions, or uninte]hgible cruths; 
and though we do not alledge thele as proofs of the 

Theory, for it carries'its own light and proof with it, 

yet wherher we wilt or'no, they do mutually confirm, 

as well as illaſtrate, one another ; And 'is a pleaſure 
alſo, when one hath wrought out truth by meer dine 
2 Ot 
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of thinking, and examination of cauſes, and propos 
ic plainly and openly, to meet with it again amongſt 
the Ancients, diſguis'd; and in an old faſhion'd drets : 
ſcarce to be known or diſcaver'd, but by thoſe that be- 
forc-hand knew it very well. And it would bea farther 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction, to have render'd thoſe Do- 
&rines and Notions,for the future,intelligible and uſc- 
ful co others, as well as delightful ro our ſelyes: 
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CHAP. IX. 
A general objeftion dgdinſt this Theory, vit. That 
if there had been ſuch a Primitive Earth, as we 


Pretend, the fame of it would have ſounded 


throughout all «A: ntiquny. The Eaſtern and 
Weſtern Learning conſider d, the moſt conſide- 
rable Records of both are loſt , what footſteps re- 
main relating to this Subjett, The Vewiſh and 
Chriſtian Learning confider'd : how far lift as 
to this Argument, and what Notes or Traditi- 
ons remain. Laftly, how far the Sacred Wri- 
tings bear witneſs to it, The Providential con- 
duit of Knowledge in the World. A recapitn- 
lation and ſlate of the T heory; © 
Pons one through the two firſt Parts, and the 
rwo firſt Books of this Theory,. that concern 
the Primitive World, the Univerſal Deluge, and the 
pee of Paradiſe, We have leizare, now to reflect a 
tle, and conſider what may probably be objected 


againſt a Theory of this naturc: _ I do not. mean 


ſingle objections againſt ſingle parts, for thoſe may 
be many, and ſuch as I cannot forc-{ce; but what may 
be ſaid againſt the body and ſubſtance of the Theory; 
and the credibility of it; appearing new and ſurpri- 
ſing, and yet of great extent and imporcance. This, 
I fancy, will induce many to ſay, ſurely this cannor 
be a reality ; for if there had been fuch a Priminve 
1. N 2 Earth. 
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Farth,and ſych a Primitive World as is here repreſen: 
ted, and fo remarkably different trom the preſent, ir 
could not have been ſo utrerly forgotten, or Jain hid 


for ſomany Ages; all Antiquity would have rung of it; 


the memory of it would have been kept freſh by Books 
or Traditions. Can we imagine,that it ſhould lie buried 
for ſome thouſands of years in deep filence and obj: 


vion; andinow only when the ſecond World is draw- 


ing to an end, we begin to diſcover that there was x 
frit, and that of another make and order frona this? 
To fatisfie this objection, or ſurmile rather, ic will 
be. conveniens to take a good large {cope and compaſs 
in our Piſcourſe ; We' muſt nor ſuppoſe, that this 
Primitive World hath been wholly loſt our of the 
memory of man, or aut of Hiſtory, for we have ſome 
Hiſtory and Chronology of 1t prelery'd by Moſes, and 
likewiſe in the Monuments of the Ancients, more of 
leſs; for they all ſuppos'd a World before the Deluge: 
Bur 'tis the Philoſophy of this Primitive- World that 
hath been loſt in a great meaſure, what the. ſtare of 
Nature. was then, and wherein it difter'd” from the 
preſent or Poſt-dilyvian order of things. - This, I con- 
fels, hath beech ligle raken notice of; 1t hath been gc- 
nerally thought or'preſum'd; that the- World before 
the Flood was of the ſame form and confitturion with 
the. preſent. World : This we do. not deny, bur rather 
think it deſign'd and Providential, that there ſhould 
not remain a clear and 'full knowledge of that firſt 
ſtare of things; and we may caſily ſuppoſe how it 
might decay and periſh, if we conſider how little of 
the remote Antiquities of the World have ever been 
brought down to: our knowledge. ge 
- The Greeks and Romans divided the Ages of the 
World into three periods or intervals, whereof they 
calf d the firft-the 0bſerre Period, 'the ſecond the Fabu- 
hozs, and the third Hiftorical. The dark and obſcure 
Period was from the beginning of the World to the 
Deluge; what paſsd 'then, (either in Nature or 
amongſt Men, they have:no Records, no account, by 
their own confection ; all thar' ſpace of time was co-- 
ver d with darkneſs and-oblivien ; fo char we ought 
rather to wonder at thoſe remains they have, wr 
[4 2 B64 y ; * { 10 'e : 
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choſe broken notions of the Golden Age, and the con: 
ditions of it;, how they were fav'd our of the common 
ſhipwrack, than to expect from them the Philoſophy 
of that World, and all its differences from the preſent: * 
And as for the other Nations that pretend to greater 
Antiquities, to more ancient Hiſtory and Chronology, 
from what is left of their Monuments many will allow 
only this difterence,that their fabulous Age begun more 
high, or that they had more ancient Fables. 
But beſides that our expectations cannot be great 
from the learning of the Gentifes; we have not the 
mearis Or opportunity to inform our ſelves well whar 
Notions they did leave us concerning the Primitive 
World ; for their Books and Monuments are gene- 
rally loft, or lie hid unknown to us. The Learning 
of the World may be divided into the Eaſtern learn- 
. ing and the Weſtern ; and I look upon the Eaſtern 
as far more conſiderable for Philoſophical Antiquities; 
and Philoſophical Concluſions ; I ſay Concluſtons, far Þ 
do not believe either of them had any conſiderable 
Theory, or Contexture of Principles and Concluſions 
together : Burt 'tis certain, that in the Eaſt, from what 
Source ſoever 1t came; Humane or Divine, they had 
ſome extraordinary Do&trines and Notions diſperſt 
amongſt them. Now as by the Weſtern learning we 
underſtand that of the Greeks and Romans; fo by the 
Eaſtern, that which was amonglt the Agyprians, Phe- 
hicians, Chaldeans, Afſyrians, and Perſians ; and of the 
Learning of theſe Nations, how little have we now 
left 2 except ſome fragments and Citations in Greek 55 
Authors, what do we know of them ? Bur if we had, 
not only thofe Books intire, whereof we have now | 
the gleanings and reverſions only, but all that have E |} 
periſh beſides, cſpecially in that famous Library at H 
Alexandria ; if theſe, I ſay, were all reftor'd to the 
World again, we might promiſe our ſelves the ſatiſ- 
faction of ſecing more of the Antiqumies, and Natural 
Hiſtory-of the firft World, than we have now lefe, 
or can reaſonably expe&t. That Library we ſpeak of, 
at Alexandria, was a Colle&ion, beſides Greek Books; 
of Agyprian, Chaldean, and all the Eaftern Learning ; 


and Cedrenys makes it to- conſiſt of an hundred _ 
| | and 
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ſand Volumes: But Joſephus faith, when the Tranſla: 
tion of the Bible by the Sepruagint was to be added to 


it, Demetrius Phalereus. (who was Keeper or Gover. 


nour of it) told the King then, that he had already 
two hundred thonſand Volumes, and that he hop'd 
ro make them up five hundred thouſand z And he was 
better than his word, or his Succeflors for him, for 
Ammianus Marcellinus, and other Authors, report them 
co have increas'd to feven hundred thouſand. This 
Library was unfortunately burnt in the facking of 
Alexandria by Ceſar, and conſidering that all theſe 
were ancient Books, and generally of the Eaſtern wil. 
dom; 'twas an ineſtimable and irreparable loſs to the - 
Commonwealth of Learning. In like manner we are 
told of a vaſt Library of Books of all Arts and Scien- 
Ces, in China, burnt by the command or caprice of one 
of their Kings. Whercin, the Chineſes, according to 
their vanity, were us'd to fay; greater riches were loſt, - 
than will be in the laſt Conflagration. 

As for the Weſtern Learning, we may remember 
what the AgyptianPrieſt ſays to Solonn Plato's Timaus; 
Tou Greeks are always Children, and know nothing of 
Antiquity ; And if the Greeks were ſo, much more the 
Romans, who came after them in time, and for fo 
great a People, and ſo much civiliz'd, never any had 
kiſs Philoſophy, and leſs of the Sciences amongſt them 
than the Romans had ; They ſtudied only the Art of 
Speaking, of Governing, and of Fighting : and left 
the reſt to the Greeks and Eaſtern Nations, as unprofi-' 
table. Yet we have reaſon to believe, that the beſt 
Philoſophical Antiquities that the Romans had, periſht 
with the Books of Varro, of Numa Pompilius, and of 


De Civ. Dei che ancient Sibyls. Varro writ, as S. Auſtin tells us; a 


lib. 6 


Dm. Bali. multitude of Volumes, and of various forts, and I had 


Ant. Rom. 
Bb. 4. 


rather retrieve his works, than the works of any other 
Roman Author ; not his Erymologies and Criticiſms, 
where we ſee nothing admirable, but his 7heologia 


Phyſica, and his Antiquitates ; which 1n all probabiluy 


would have given us more light into remote times, 
and the Natural Hiſtory of the paſt World, than all 
the Latin Authors beſides have done. He has left the 
foremention'd diſtinction of three Periods of nu 

© 
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He had the do&trine of the Mundane Egg, as we ſee 
in Probus Grammaticus ; and he gave us that obſetva- 
tion of the Star Venus, concerning the great change 
ſhe ſuffer'd about the time of our Deluge: 
| Numa Pompilins was doubtleſs a contemplative man; 
and 'tis. thought that le underſtood the true Syſtem 
of the World, and repreſented the Sun by his Veſtal 
Fire ; though, methinks, Yefia does not fo properly 
refer to the Sun, as to the Earth, which hath”a Sa- 
cred fire too, that 1s not to be extinguiſhte. He or- 
derd his Books to be buried with him, which were 
found in a Stone-Cheſt by him, four hundred vears 
after his death ; They were in all twenty-four, where- 
of twelve contain'd Sacred Rites and Ceremonies, and 
the other twelve the Philoſophy and Wiſdom of the 
Greeks; The Romans gave them to the Prator Petilius 
_ « to peruſe; and ro make his report to. the Senate, 
whether they were fit to be publiſht or no: The Pre- 
tor made a wile politick report, that the Contents of 
them might be of dangerous conſequence to the eſta- 
bliſhe Laws and Religion ; and thereupon they were 
condemn'd to be burnt, and Poſterity was deptiv'd of 
that ancient treaſure, whatſoever it was. What the 
nine Books of the Siby/ contain'd, that were offer'd 
to King Targuin, we httle know ; 'She valued them 
high, and the highet' ſti}, the more they ſeem'd to 
ſight or negle& them 3 which 1s a piece of very na- 
tural indignation or contempt, when one is ſatisfied of 
the worth of what they offer. *Tis likely they re- 
ſpected, beſides the fate of Rome, the fate and feyeral 
periods of the World, both paſt and to-come, and the 
molt myſtical pafſages of them. And in theſe Au- 
thors and Monuments are loſt the greateſt hopes of 
Natural and Philoſophick Antiquines, that we could 
have had from the Romares. 3 > | 
And as to the Greeks, thetr beft and Sacred Learn- 
ing was not originally their own ; they enricht ther 
ſelves with rhe fpoils of the Eaſt, and the remains 
we have of that Eaftern Learning, is what we pick 
out of the Greeks ; whoſe works, I believe, if they L 
were intirely extant, we ſhould nor need to go any 
further for witnefſes ro confirm all the principal mew 
; Or 
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of this Theory. With what:regret does one read in 
Laertius, Suidas, and others, the promiſing titles of 
Books writ by the Greek Philoſophers, hundreds or 
thouſands, whereof there is not one now extant ; and 
thoſe that are extant are: generally but fragments: 
Thoſe Authors alſo that have writ their Lives, or 
collected their Opimons, have done it confus'dly and. 
1njudiciouſly. I ſhould hope for as much light and 
inſtruction, as to the Original of the World, from 
Orpheus alone, if his works had been prefery'd, as from 
all char 1s- extant now of the other Greek Philoſophers. 
We may ſee from what remains of him, that he un- 
derſtood in.a good meaſure, how the Earth riſe from 
a Chaos, what was 1ts external Figure, and what the 
form of its inward ſtructure ; The opinion of the Oval 


' Figure of the Earth is aſcrib'd to Orpheus and his Dif 


Tell. Theer. 
lib. 2. C. 7. 


Itid. Cap. 


Jo. 


ciples; and the doctrine of the Mundane Feg is fo pecu- 
liarly his, that 'tis call'd by Proclus, The Orphick, Egg; 
not that he was the firſt Author of that doctrine, bur 
the firſt that brought it into Greece. | 

Thus much. concerning. -the Heathen Learning, 
Eaſtern and Weſtern, and the ſmall remains of it in 
things Philoſophical ; *tis no wonder then if the ac- 


count: we. haye left: us from them of the Primitive 


Earth, and the Antiquities of the natural World be 
very imperfect. And yet we have trac'd (in the pre- 


'cedent Chapter, and more largely.in our Latin Trea- 


tiſe?) the foot-ſteps of ſeveral parts of this Theory 
amongſt the writings and Traditions of the Ancients: 
and even of thoſe parts that ſeem the moſt ſtrange 
and ſingular, and that are the Bafis upon which the 
reſt ſtand. We have ſhown chere, that their account 
of the Chaos, though it ſeem'd to many but a Poeti- 
cal Rhapſody,contam'd the true myſtery of the forma- 
tion of the Primitive Earth. We have alſo ſhown 
upon the ſame occaſion, that both the external Figure 
and internal form of that Earth was compriz'd and 
ſignified in their ancient doctrine of the Mundane 
Egg, which hath been propagated through all the 
Learned Nations. And laſtly, as to the ſituation of 
that Earth, and the change of 1ts poſture fince, that 


the memory of that has been kept up,we haye brought 


ſeycral 
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ſeyeral teſtimonies and indications from the Greeh #14. 
Philoſophers. And theſe were the three great and 
fundamental properties of the Primitive Earth, upon 
which all the other depend, and all its differences 
from the preſent Order of Nature. You ſee-then; 
though Providence hath ſuffer'd the Heathen Learn- 
ing and their Monuments, in a great part, to periſh, 
yet we are not left wholly without witneſſes amongſt 
them, 1n a ſpeculation of this great importance. 

You will ſay, it may be, though this account, as to 
the Books and Learning of the Heathen, may be looke 
upon as reaſonable, yet we nnght expec&t however, 
from the Zewiſh and Chriſtian Authors, a more full and 

ſatisfactory account of that Frimitive Earth, and of 
the Old World. Firſt, as to the Fews, *tis well 
known that they have no ancient Learning, unleſs by 
way of Tradition, amongft them. There 1s not a 
Book extant 1n their Language, excepting the Canon 
of the Old Teſtament, that hath not been writ ſince 
our Saviour's time. They. are very bad Maſters of 
Antiquity, and they may 1n ſome meaſure be excus'd, 
becauſe of their ſeveral captivities, diſperſions, and 
deſolations. In the Babyloniſh captivity their Temple 
was ranſack'd, and they did not. preſerve, as 1s 
thought, ſo much as the Autograph or original Ma- 
nuſcript of the Law, ,nor the Books of thoſe of their 
Prophets that were then extant, and kept in the 
Temple z And at their return from the Captivity af- 
ter ſeventy years, they ſeem to have had forgot their 
Native Language ſo much, that the Law was to be 
nterpreted to them in Chaldee, after it was read 1n 
Hebrew; for ſo I underſtand that interpretation 1n 
Nehemiah. "Twas a great Providence, methinks, that c. s, ;, s.- 
they ſhould any way preſerve their Law, and other 
Books of Scripture,in the Captivity,for fo long a time; 
tor *ris likely they had not the liberty of uſing them 
In any publick worſhip, ſeeing they return'd fo 1gno- 
rant of their own Language, and, as 'tis thought, of 

their Alphabet and Character too. And if their Sa- 
cred Books were hardly preſery'd;, we may eaſily be- 
lieve all others periſht 1n that publick deſolation. 

Yet there was another deſtruction of that Nation; 

|] 0 © and 
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and their Temple, greater than this, by the Romans, 
and if there were any remains of Learning preſery'd 
in the former ruine, or any recruits made fince thar 
time, this ſecond deſolation would ſweep them all 
away. And accordingly we ſee they have nothing 
left in their Tongue, beſides the Bible, ſo ancient as 
| the deſtruction of Feruſalem. Theſe, and other pub- 
lick calamities of the Fewi/h Nation, may reaſonably 
be chought to have waſted their Records of ancient 
Learning, if they had any; for, to ſpeak truth, the 
Zews are a people of little curioſity, as to Sciences and 
Philoſophical enquiries : They were very tenacious of 
their own cuſtoms, and careful of thoſe Traditions 
| that did reſpect them, but were not remarkable, that 
I know of, or thought great Proficients 1n any other 
ſort of Learning. There has been a great fame, 'tis 
true, of the Fewiſh Cabala, and of great myſterics 
containdinit; and, I believe, there was once a Tra- 
ditional doctrine amongſt ſome of them, that had cx- 
traordinary Notions and Concluſions : But where is 
this now to be found ? The Efenes were the likelieſt 
Sect, one would think, to retain ſuch doctrines, but'tis 
probable they are now ſo mixc with things fabulous 
and fantaſtical, that what one ſhould alledge from 
thence would be of lictle or no authority. One Head 
in this Cabala was the doctrine of the Sephiroth, and 
though the explication of them be uncertain, the In- 
feriour Sephiroth 1n the Corporeal World cannot fo 
well be applid to any thing, as to thoſe ſeveral Orbs 
and Regions, infolding one another, whereof the Pri- 
migenial Earth was compos'd. Yer ſuch conjectures, 
I know, are of no yalidity, but in conſort with better 
Arguments. I have often thought alſo, that their 
firſt and ſecond Temple repreſented the firſt and ſe- 
cond Earth or World ; and that of Ezekel's, which 
is the third, is ſtill to be erected, the moſt beautiful 
of all, when this ſecond Temple of the World ſhall be 
burnt down. If the Prophecies of Enoch had been pre- 
ſerv'd, and taken into the Canon by £Z#zra, after their * 
return from Babylon, when the Collection of their Sa- 
cred Books 1s ſuppos'd to have been made, we might 


probably have had a conſiderable account there, _ 
0 
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of times paſt and to come, of Antiquities and Fucuriti- 
ons; for thoſe Prophecies are generally ſuppos'd to have 
contain'd. both the firſt and ſecond fate of this Earth, 
and all the. Periods of it. But as this Book is loſt to 
us, ſo Ilook. upon all others that pretend to be Ante- 
Modaical or Patriarchal, as Spurious and Fabulous. 
Thus much concerning the Zews. As for Chriſtian 
Authors, their knowledge muſt be from ſome of theſe 
fore-mention'd, Fews or Heathens; or clſe by Apoſto- 
lical Tradition: For the Chriſtian Fathers were not ve- 
ry ſpeculative, fo asto raiſe a Theory from their own 
thoughts and contemplations, concerning the Origin 
of the Earth. We haveinſtanc'd, in the laſt Chapter, 
ina Chriſtian Tradition, concerning Paradiſe, and the 
high fituacion of it, which 1s fully conſonant to the 
ſite of the Primitive Earth, where Paradiſe ſtood, and 
doth ſeem plainly to refer to it, being unintelligible 
upon any other ſuppoſition. And 'twas, I believe, this 
elevation of Paradiſe, and the penile ſtructure of thar 
Paradiſiacal Earth, that gave occaſion to Celſus, as we 
ſee by Origen's anſwer, to fay, that the Chriſtian Para- 
diſe was taken from the penſile Gardens of A/cinous : 
But we may ſee now what was the ground of fuch 
expreſſions or Traditions among(t the Ancients, which 
Providence left to keep mens minds awake; not fully 
to inſtru&t them, but to confirm them 1n the truth, 
when 1t ſhould come to be made known 1n other 
methods. We have noted alſo above, that the an- 
cient Books and Authors among(t the Chriſtians, thar 
were moſt likely to inform us in this Argument, have 
periſht, and are loſt our of the World, ſuch as Ephrem: 
Syrus de ortu rerum, and 7ertullian de Paradiſo ; and 
that piece which is extant, of Moſes Bar Cepha's upon 
this ſubject, receives more light from our Hypotheſis, 
than from any other I know; for correcting fome 
miſtakes about the Figure of the Earth, which the 
Ancients were often guilty of, the obſcurity or con- 
fuſion of that Diſcourſe in other things, may be caſily 
rectifn'd, if compar'd with this Theory. 

Of this nature alſo is that Tradition that is com- 
mon both to Zews and Chriſtians, and which we have 
often mention'd before, that there was a perpetual (c- 
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renity, and perpetual Equinox in Paradiſe; which 
cannot be upon this Earth, not ſo much as under the 
Equinoctial ; for they haye a fort of Winter and 
Summer there, a courſe of Rains at certain times of 
the Year, and great ja, yas no of the Air, as to heat 

| and cold, moiſture and drought. They had alfo 
Lar. Treat, Traditions amongſt them, That there was no Rain from 
4b. 2.6. 19 the beginning of the World till the Deluge, and that there 
were no Mountains till the Flood, and ſuch hike 5 Theſe, 
you ſee, point directly at ſuch an Earth, as we have 
deſcrib'd. And I call theſe Traditions, becauſe we can- 
not find the Original Authors of them ; The ancient 
ordinary Gloſs ( upon Geneſis) which ſome make Eight 
hundred years old, mentions both theſc Opinions ; fo 
does Hiſtoria Scholaſtica, Alcuinus, Rabanus Maurus, Ly- 
ranus, and ſuch Colle&ors of Antiquity. Bede alſo 
. relates that of the p/ainneſs or ſmoothneſs of the Ante- 
diluvian Earth. Yet theſc are reported Traditionally, 
as it were, naming no Authors or Books from whence 
they were taken; Nor can it be 1magin'd that they * 
feign'd them themſelves; to what end or purpoſe? 
it ſery'd no intereſt ; or upon what ground? ſeeing + 
they! had no Theory that could lead them to ſuch No- 
tions as theſe, or that could be ſtrengthen'd and con- 
firm'd by them. Thoſe opinions alſo of. the Fathers, 
which we recited in the ſeventh Chapter, placing Pa- 
radiſe beyond the Torrid Zone, and making it there- 
by inacceſſible, ſuit very well to the form, qualities, 
and bipartition of the Primeval Earth, and+ſeem to 
be grounded upon them. | 
Thus much may ſerve for a ſhort Survey of the an- 
cient Learning, to give us a reaſonable account, why 
/ the memory and knowledge of the Primitive Earth 
ſhould be fo much Joſt our of the World ; and what 
we zctain of it ſtill; which would be far more, I do 
not doubt, if all Manuſcripts were brought to light, 
that arc yet extant 1in publick or private Libraries. 
The truth 1s, one cannot judge with certainty, net- 
ther what things have been recorded and preſerv'd 
in the monuments of Learning, nor what are ſbll; 
not what have been, becauſe ſo many of thoſe Mo- 
numents are loſt; The Alexandrian Library, which 
we 
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we ſpoke of before, ſeems to have been. the greateſt 
Collection that ever was made before Chriſtianicy, 
and the Conſtantinopolitan ( begun by Conſtantine; and 
deſtroy'd in the Fifth Century; when it was rais'd to 
the number, as 1s ſaid, of one hundred twenty thou- 
ſand Volumes ) the moſt valuable that was ever ſince, 

and both theſe have been permitted by Providence 

co periſh in the mercileſs Flames. Beſides thoſe deya- 

ſtations of Books and Libraries that have been made 
in Chriſtendom, by the Northern barbarous Nations 
overflowing Exrope, and the Saracens and Turks great 
parts of Aſia and Africk. Ic 1s hard therefore to pro- 
nounce what knowledge hath been in the World, or 
what accounts of Antiquity; Neither can we well 

judge what remain, or of what things the memory 
may be {till latently conſerv'd ; for befides thoſe Ma- 
nuſcripts that are yet unexamin'd in theſe parts of 

Chriſtendom, and thoſe that have been ſcarce view'd 

in the great Aby/jme or /thiopick Library, there. are 
many, doubtleſs, of good value in other parts; and 

we know particularly of two fanvd Libraries, that of 

Buda, and that of Fez, both in the hands of Maho- 

metans ; Who keep them as the Dragon did the Gol- 

den Apples, will neither make uſe of them themſelves; 

nor ſuffer others to peruſe them. The Labrary of Fez 

is ſaid to contain thirty two thouſand. Volumes in 

Arabick; and though the Arabick Learning was moſt- 

what Weſtern, and therefore of leſs account, vet they 

did deal in Eaſtern Learning too; for Awrerna writ a 

Book with that Title, Phriloſophia Orientals. There 

may be alſo inthe Eaft thouſands of Manuſcripts un- 

known to us, of greater value than mott Books we 

have: And as to thoſe ſubjects we are treating of, 1 

ſhould promiſe my ſelf more hght and confirmation 
from the Syizck Authors than from. any others. 

Theſe things being confider'd, we can tnake but a ve- 

ry imperfect eſtimate, what evidences are left us, and 

what accounts of the Primitive Earth ; and if theſe 

deductions and defalcations be made, both for what 

Books are wholly loſt, and for whar lie afleep or dead 

in Libraries, we have reaſon to be ſatisfted 1n a Theory 

of this nature, to find ſo good attcftations as we have 

| produc'd 
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produc'd for the ſeveral parts of it; which we pur- 
poſe to inlarge upon conſiderably at another time and 
occaſion. 

But to carry this Objection as far as. may be, let us 
ſuppoſe it to be urg'd ſtill in the laſt place, thar 
though theſe Humane wrinngs have periſht, or be 
imperfect, yet in the Divine writings at leaſt, we 
might expect, that the memory of the Old World, 
and of the Primitive Earth ſhould have- been pre- 
ſerv'd. To this I anſwer in ſhort, That we cauld not 
expect inthe Scriptures any Natural Theory of that 
Earth, nor any account of 1t, but what was general; 
and this we have, both by the Tehom-Rabba of Moſes, 
and the deſcription of the ſame Abyſlein other places 
of Scripture, as we have ſhown at large in the Firſt 
Book, Chap. 7. And allo by the deſcription which 
S. Peter hath given of the Ante-diluyian Heavens and 
Earth, and their different conſtitution from the pre- 
ſent. You will ſay, it may be, that that place of 
S. Peter 1s capable of another interpretation; ſo are 
moſt places of Scripture, if you ſpeak of a bare capa- 
city; they are capable of more than one interpretati- 
on ; but that which is moſt natural, proper and con- 
gruous, ſuitable to the words, ſuitable to the Argu- 
ment, and ſuitable to the Context, wherein 1s nothing 
ſuperfluous or impertinent, that we prefer and accept 
of as the moſt reaſonable interpretation. Beſides, in 
ſuch Texts as relate to the Natural World, if of two 
interpretations propos'd, one agrees better with the 
Theory of Nature than the other, ceteris paribus, that 
ought to be prefer'd.- And by theſe two rules we are 
willing to be trid, in the expoſition of that remark- 
able Diſcourſe of S. Peter's, and to ſtand to that ſence 
which 1s found moſt agreeable to them. 

Give me leave to conclude the whole Diſcourſe 
with this general Conſideration ; Tis reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that there 1s a Providence in the conduct of 
Knowledge, as well as of other affairs on the Earth; 
and thar it was not deſign'd that all the myſteries of 
Nature and Providence ſhould be plainly and clearly 
underſtood throughout all the Ages of the World; 


but that there is an Order eſtabliſht for this, as 
; for 


for other things, and certain Periods and Seaſons ; 
And what was made knownto the Ancients only by 
broken Concluſions and Traditions, will be known 
( in the later Ages of the World) in a more perfect 
way, by Principles and Theories. The increaſe of 
Knowledge being that which changeth ſo much the 
face of the World, and the ſtate of Humane affairs; 
] do not doubt but there is a particular care and ſu- 
perintendency for the conduct of it ; by what ſteps 
and degrees it ſhould come to light, at what Seaſons 
and in what Ages; what evidence ſhould be left, ci- 
cherinScripture,Reaſon, or Tradition, for the grounds 
of it; how clear or obſcure, how diſperſt or unitcd 
all theſe things were weigh'd and conſider'd, and ſuch 
meaſures taken as beſt ſuit the deſigns of Providence, 
and the general projet and method propos'd in the 
government of the World. And I make no queſtion 
but the ſtate both of the Old World, and of thar 
which is to come, 1s exhibited to us in Scripture in 
ſuch a meaſure and proportion, as 1s fit for this fore- 
mention'd purpoſe; not as the Articles of our Faith; 
or the precepts of a good Life, which he that runs 
may read: bur to the attentive and reflexive, to thoſe 
that are unprejudic'd, and tothole that are inquiſitive, 
and have their minds open and prepar'd for the dif- 
cernment of myſteries of ſuch a nature. 

Thus much in anſwer to that general Objection 
which might be made againſt this Theory, That it 1s 
not founded in Antiquity. I do not doubt bur there 
may be many particular Objections againſt Parts and 
Sections of it, and the expoſing it thus in our own 
Tongue may excite ſome or other, 1t may be, to make 
them; but if any be ſo minded, I deſire (1t they be 
Scholars ) that it may rather be 1n Latin, as being 
more proper for a ſubject of this nature; and alſo 
that they would keep themſelves cloſe ro the ſub. 
ſtance of the Theory, and wound that as much as 
they can; but to make excurſions upon things acci- 
dental or collateral, that do not deſtroy the Hypothe- 
fis, 1s but to trouble the World with 1mpertinencies. 
Now the ſubſtance of the Theory 1s this, THAT 
there wasa Primitive Earth of another form from the 
prefent, 
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preſent, and inhabited by Mankind wll the Deluge, 
That it had thoſe properties and conditions that we 
have aſcrib'd toit, namely, a perpetual Equinox or 
Spring, by reaſon of its right fituation to the Sun; 
Was of an Oval Figure, and the exteriour face of it ' 
ſmooth and uniform, without Mountains or a Sea. 
That in this Earth ſtood Paradiſe; the doctrine 
whereof cannot be underſtood but upon ſuppoſition 
of this Primitive Earth, and its properties. Then that 
the diſruption and fall of this Earth into the Abyfle, 
which lay under it, was that which made the Unver- 
fal Deluge, and the deſtruction of the Old World; 
And that neither Noah's Flood, nor the preſent form 
of the Earth can be explain'd in any other method 
that is rational, nor by any other Cauſes that are in- 
telligible. Theſe are the Vitals of the Theory, and 
the primary Aſlertions, whereof Ido freely profeſs my 
full belief: and whoſoever by ſolid reaſons will ſhow 
me in an Errour, and undeceiye me, I ſhall be very 
much oblig'd to him. There are other leſſer Con- 
cluſfions which flow from theſe, and may be call'd Se. 
condary, as that the Longzvity of the Ante-diluvi- 
ans depended upon their perpetual Equinox, and the 
perpetual equality and ſerenity of the Air; Thar the 
Torrid Zone in the Primitive Earth was uninhabi- 
table; And that all cheir Rivers flow'd from the ex- 
treme parts of the Earth towards the Equinoctial ; 
there being neither Rain, nor Rainbow, an the tempe- 
rate and habitable Regions of it; And Jaſtly, that 
the place of Paradiſe, according to the opinion of 
Antiquity, was in the Southern Hemiſphere. - Theſe, 
I think, are all truly deduc'd and prov'd 1n their ſeve- 
ral ways, though they be not ſuch cflential parts of 
the Theory, as the former. There are allo beſides, 
many particular Explications that are to be conſider'd 
with more liberty and latitude, and may be perhaps 
upon better thoughts, or better obſervations, correct- 
ed, without any prejudice to the general Theory. 
Thoſe places of Scripture which we have cited, 1 
think, are all truly appli'd ; and I have not mention'd 
Moſes's Coſmopeia, becauſe I thought 1t deliver'd by 
him as a Lawgiver, not as a Philoſopher; which I ws 
| ten 
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tend. to ſhow at large in another Treatiſe, not think- 

' -1ng that diſcuſſion proper for the Vulgar Tongue. 

Upon the whole, we are to remember, chat ſome al- 
lowances are to be made for every Hypotheſis that is 
new-propos'd and untri'd : and that we ought nor out 

of levity of wit, or any private deſign, diſcountenance 

free and fair Eſlays: nor from any other motive, bur 

the only love and concern of Truth. 


Cm AP. 
T-1%, [" oncerning the eAuthor of Nature. 


NEcing the Theory which we have propos'd in this 
C Work is of that extent and comprehenſion, that 
ic begins with the firſt foundation of this World, and \ 
is to reach to the laſt Period of it, in one continued 
Series or Chain of Nature ; Ic will not be improper, 
before we conclude, to make ſome refle&tions and re- 
marks what Nature 1s, and upon what Superiour Cau- 
ſes ſhe, depends 1n all her Motions and Operations : 
And this will lead us to the diſcovery of the Author of 
Nature, and to the true Notion and ſtate of Natural 
Providence, which ſeems to have been hitherto very 
much neglected, or little underſtood in the World. 
And *'tis the more reaſonable and fitting, that we 
ſhould explain theſe Notions before we ſhut up this 
Treatiſe, leſt thoſe Natural Explications which we 
have given of the Deluge; and other things, ſhould be 
miſtaken or miſappli'd ; Seeing ſome are apt to run 
away with picces of a Diſcourſe, which they think ap- 
plicable to their purpoſe, or which they can malict- 
ouſly repreſent, without attending to the ſcope or ju 
limitations'of what is ſpoken. 

By Nature in general is underſtood All the Powers 

of Finite Beings, with the Laws cſtabliſht for their 
action and conduct, according to the ordinary courſe 
of things: And this extends barh to Intclletual Be- 
Fp :. | ings 
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ings and' Corporeal ; but Keing 'tis only the Material 
World that hath' beer the ſubject of our Diſcourſe; 
Nature, 'as' to that, may be defin'd;; The Powers of 
Matter, with the Laws ftabliſkr for their ation and 
condutt. Seerns alfs- Matter hatly no 'a@tion; whe: 
ther from ir. IF; or impreft upon it, biit Motion, as - 
ro the Corporeal World Nature is no more than The 
powers and capacities of Matter, with the Laws that 
govern the Motions of it. And rhis definition is {6 
plain and eafic, that, 1 beheve, all parties will agree 
in it; There will alſo be no great controverlie what 
theſe Laws arc, As that one part of Matter cannot 
penetrate another, nor be in ſeveral places at once ; 
Thar the greater Body overcomes the leſs, and the 
(wifter the flower ; That alt Motton ts in a tight ling, 
till ſomerhing obſtruct ic or divert it ; which are 
points little diſputed as ro the matter of fact ; but rhe 
points concerning Which the controverite ariſeth, and 
which are to lead us to the Author of Nature, are 
theſe, Who ot what is the Author of theſe Laws? of 
this Motion ? and cyeri of Matter it {elf z atid of all 
thoſe modes and forms of it which we ſee in Nx: 
tre? ht hn 
The Queſtion uſeth chiefly ro be put concerning 
Motion, how it came into the World ; what the firſt 
Source of it is, or how Matter caine at firſt to be 
mov'd > For the ſimple notion of Matter, not divided 
into parts, nor diverſifted , doth not imply Motion, 
bur Extenſion only ; "Tis true, from Extenſion there 
neceſſarily follows mobility, or a capacity of being 
movy'd by an External power, bur not actual or necel- 
fary Motion ſpringing from it (clf. For dimenſions, 
or tength, breadth, and depth, which 1s the [ea of 
Matter, or of a Body, do no way inchade local Moti: - 
on, or tranſlation of parts; on the contrary, we do 
more -caſily and naturally conceive ſmple Extenſion 
as a thing teddy and fixr, and 1f we conceive Motion 
in 1t, or 1n 1ts parts, we nat ſuperadd ſomething to 
vur firſt thought, and forneelnng that does not How 
from Extenſion. -' As when we conceive a'Figure, 2 
Triangle, Square, ' or any other, we naturally con-' 


% terve ut fixr or quieſcent, and if afrerwards we ima- 
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gine it in Motion, that is purely accidental to che Fi- 
ure; in like manger 1t 15 accidental ta Matter, that 
there ſhould, be Motion 1n 1t, it hath no inward prin- : 
ciple from whence that can flow, and 'its Nature is 
compleat without it; Wherefore if we find Motion 
and Action in Matter, which 1s of it. ſelf a dead in- 
active mals, this ſhould lead us immediately to. the 
Author of. Nature, or to ſome External power di- 
tint from Matter, which is the Cauſe of il Motion 


in the World. _ | , | rae” cs 
In ſingle Bodies, and ſingle parts of Matter, we 

readily believe-and conclude, thar they do not move, 

unleſs ſomething move them, and why ſhould we nor 

conclude the ſame thing. of the whole maſs? If a 

Rock or Mountain cannot moye it (cl, nor divide it 

ſelf, either 1nto great gobbets; or into ſmall powder, 

why ſhould it not be as 1impoſhble for the whole mals 

of Matter to do ſo ? "Tis true, Matter is capable both 

of motion and reſt, yet to conceive it undivided, un- 

diverſified and unmov'd, 1s certainly a more ſimple 

Notion, than to'conceiye it divided and moy'd ; . and 

this being firſt in order of Nature, and an adequate : 

canception too, we ought to, inquire and give our 

felyes an account how 1t came our of this ſtate, and 

by what. Cauſes, or, as we ſaid before, how Motion 


came firſt into the Vn ..' |; | | 
\ In the ſecond place, That diverſity which we ſee 
in Nature, both. as to the qualities of Matter, and the 

compoſitions of it, being one ſtep further than bare 
Motion, ought-alſo to be a further 1ndication of the. 
Author of Nature, and to put.us upon inquiry into 
the Cauſes of this diverſity. , There 15 nothing more 
uniform than fimple Extenfion, nothing more the 
fame throughout, all of a piece, and all ofa fort, ſi- 
milar, and like to it ſelf every where, yet we find the 
matter of the Univerſe diyerſified a thouſand ways, 
into Heavens and Earth, Air and.Water, Stars, Me-, 
teors, Light, Darkneſs, Stones, Wood, Animals, and, 
all Terreſtrial Bodies ; Theſe diyerſifications are fill 
further removes from the natural: unicy and identity of 
Matter, and a further argument of. {ome external] and 
luperiour power that hath given theſe different forms 
Pp a | ro 
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to the ſeveral portions of Matter by the interventior] 
of Motion. For if |you exclude the Author of Na. 
cure, and ſuppoſe nothing but Matter in the World; 
cake whether Hypotheſis you will, cither that Matter 
is without Motion of it ſelf, * or that it is of it ſelf in - 
Motion, there could not ariſe this diverſity, and theſe 
compoſitions 1n it. If it was without Motion; then 
the caſe 1s plain, for it would be nothing but an hard 
inflexible lump of impenetrable extenſion, withoue 
any diyerſity ar all. And if you ſuppoſe it moy'd of 
it ſelf, or to have an innate Motion, that would cer- 
cainly hinder all ſort of natural concretions and com: ' 
poſitions, and in effe& deſtroy all Continuity. For 
Morion, if it be eſſential ro Martter, it is eſſential to 
every Arome of it, and equally diffas'd throughout all 
its parts; and all thoſe parts or Atomes would be 
equal ro one another; and as little as poſſible ; For if 

atter was divided into parts by its own innate Mo- 
cion, that would melt it down-1nto parts as little as 
poſſible, and conſequently all equal ro one- another; 
there being no reaſon why you ſhould ſtop thoſe di- 
viſions, or the effcct of this innate impetus in any one 
part ſooner than mn another, or in any part indeed. 
till it was divided'as much as was poſſible ; Wherefore 
upon this principle, or in this method, all the Matter 
of the Univerſe would be one liquid or volatile mafs; 
fmaller than pin-duſt, nay, than Air or Ether : And 
there would be no diverſity of forms, only another 
fort of 1dentity from the former. And fo, upon the 
whole, you ke, that Matter, 'whether we allow it 
Motion, or no Motion, conld not come into that va- 
ricty of tempers and compoſitions in which we find it 
in the World, without the influence and dire&tion of 
4 Superior external Cauſe, which we call the Author 
of Nature, 

But there is tl a further and ftronger' Argument 
from this Head, if we confider not only the diverſity 
of Bodies, that the maſs of Marrer 1s cut 4nto, but al- 
fo that that drverfity 15 rega/ar, and in ſome parts of it 
admirably artful and wzenions. This will not only 
tead hs to an Aurhor of Nature, but to ſuch an Au- 
thor 4s hath Wiſdom as well as Power. _ To 

-- rutc 
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brute Being, ſtupid and ſenſeleſs, and though we 
ſhould ſuppoſe it to have a force to move it ſelf, yet 
that it ſhould be able to meditate and conſult, and 
take its meaſures how to frame a World, a regular 
and beautiful ſtructure, conſiſting of ſuch and ſuch 
parts and Regions, and adaptcd to ſuch and ſuch pur- 
poſes, this would be coo extravagant to imagine ; to 
allow it not only Motion from ut ſelf, bur Wir and 
Judgment too ; and that before it came into any Or- 
>anical or Animate compoſition. En. 
You'll fay, it may be, The Frame of the World was 
| hot the reſult of counſel and conſultation, but of ne- 
teſſity; Matter being once in Motion under the con- 
_ duct of thoſe Laws thar are eſſential to it, it wroughe 
ic ſelf by degrees from one ſtare into another, till ac 
length 1t came into the preſent form which we call 
the World. Theſe are words thrown out at random; 
-withour = pretence of ground, only to ſee if they 
can be confuted ; And ſo they may cafily be; for we 
have ſhown alrcady, that if Matter had innate Mori- 
6n, it would be ſa far from running into the orderly 
and well diſpos'd frame of the World, that it would 
run into no rr at all, into no forms, or compoliti- 
bns, or diverſity of Bodies ; but-would cither be all 
fluid, or all ſolid ; cither every fingle particle in a ſe- 
 parate Motion; or all in one continued maſs with an 
univerſal tremor; or inclination to move without 
atual ſeparation ; And either of theſe two ſtates is far 
from the form of a World. Secondly, as to the Laws 
of Motion, as ſome of them are eſſential to Matter, ſo 
others are not demonſtrable, but upon ſuppoſition of 
an Author of Nature: And thirdly, though all the 
Laws of Motion be admitted, they cannot bring Mat- 
ecr into the form of a World, unleſs ſome meaſures 
be taken at firſt by an intelligent Being ; I fay ſome 
meaſures be taken to determine the primary Motions 
upon which the reſt depend; and to put them in a 
way that leads to the formation of a World. The 
maſs muſt be divided into Regions, and Centers fixr; 
and Motions appropriated to them ; and it muſt be 
conſider'd of what magmitude the firſt Bodies, or the 


firſt diviſions of Matter ſhould be, and how mov'd : 
Betades.. 
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Beſides; there muſt be'a determinate proportion, and; 
certain degree of motion impreſt upon the. univerſal 
Marter, to qualific it for the production of a World; 
if the doſe was cither too ſtrong, or too weak, the 
work would miſcarry ; And nothing bur 1nfinice Wil. 
dom could ſee thorough the effects of eycry; propor. _ 
tion, or every new degree of Motion, and diſcern 
which was beſt for the. beginning, progreſs, and per. 
feftion of a World: So you ſee the Author of Na- 
ture 1s no way excluded, or made uſclels by the Laws 
of Motion, nor if Matter was promiſcuouſly moy'd 
would thele be ſufficient cauſes of themſelves to pro- 
duce a World, or that regular diverfity of Bodics that 
compoſe ir. 44153 4:2 a 
Burt 'ris hard to fatisfie men againſt their inclinaci- 
ons, or their intereſt : And as the regularity of the 
Univerſe was always a great ftumbling-ſtone to the 
Epicurzans ; ſo they have endeayour'd togmake ſhifts 
of all ſorts to give an account and anſwerto it, with- 
out recourſe to an intelligent Principle ; And for their 
laſt refuge, they ſay , that Chance might bring that 
to paſs, which Nature and Neceflity could not do; 
The Aroms might hit upon a lucky fett of Motions, 
which though it were caſual and fortuitous, might 
happily lead them to the. forming of a World. A 
lucky hit mdeed, for Chance to frame a World : But 
this is a meer ſhuffle and colluſion ; for it there was 
nothing in Nature but Matter, there could be no 
ſuch thing as Chance, all would be pure mechanical 
neceſlity ; and ſo this anſwer, though it ſeem very dif- 


ferent, 1s the ſame in effe&t with the former, and Fp:- 


carus with his Atomiſts are oblig'd ro give a juſt me- 
chanical account, how all the. parts of Nature, the 
moſt compound and claborate parts not excepted, 
riſe from their Atoms by pure neceſtity : There could 
be no accidental concourſe or coalition of them, cve- 
xy ſtep,cvery motion, every compoſition was fatal and 


neceſſary. And rherctore "tis non-ſence for an Epr- 


curean to talk of Chanee, as Chance is oppos'd to Ne- 
ceſlity ;: And if they oppole it to Counſel and Wiſcdom,'tis 
liccle better than nontſence, to fay the World and all 


1s furnicure riſe þy Chance, in that notion of ir. But 
Tk. oe It 
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it will deſerve our” patience a little to give-a.more full 
and diftin&> anſwer to this, ſeeing it reacheth all their 
pleas and evafions at One. |» ITT : 
What proof br demonltration. of :Wiſdom and 
Counſel carr be given, or can be defir'd, that is not 
fonnd in ſome part of the World, Animate or Inani- 
mate? We know but & Ixtle portion of the Univerſe, 
a meer porn m compariſon, and a broken-point too, 
and yet 111 this broken pomne, or ſome fmall parcels of 
ir, there 1s more of Arc, Counſel and Wiſdom ſhewn, 
chan in alt che works of men taken together, or than 
in all our Arzficiat World. ' In the conftrudtion of 
the Body of an Animal; there-1s more of thought and 
contrivance, more of exquiſite invention; :and fic dil. 
poſition' of parts, than 1s 1n all the Temples, Palaces, 
Ships, Theaters, or any other| pieces of Architecture 
the World ever yer ſee: And: not Architecture only, 
but all ocher Mechaniſm whatfoever, Engines, Clock: 
work, or any other, is'not comparable to the Body of 


a living Crearurc. Seeing then'we acknowledge theſe 


artificial works, whereſoever we meet with them, to 
be the effects of Wit, Underftanding and Reaſon, is 
it not manifeſt partiality, or ſtupidity rather, ro deny 
the works of Nature, which excel theſe in all degrees; 
to proceed from an intelligenc Principle ? Let them 
take any piece of Humane Art, or any Machine 
fram'd by the wit of: Man, and compare it with the 
body of an Animal, either for diverſity and mulcipli- 
city of workmanſhip, or curioſity in the minute parts; 
or juſt connexion and dependance of one thing upon 
another, or fit ſubſerviency to the ends. propos'd, of 
life, motion, ule and ornament to the Creature, and 
if in all theſe reſpects they find it ſuperiour to any 
work of Humane production, as they certainly muſt 
do, why ſhould it be thought to proceed from infe- 
tiour and ſenſcleſs Cauſes ? ought we not in this, as 
well as in other things, to proportion the Cauſes to 
the Effect ? and to ſpeak eruth,and bring in at honeſt 
Verdict for Nature as well as Arr. pes 

In the -compoſition-of a perfect Animal, there are 
four ſeveral frames or Compages- joyn'd together; 
The Natura), Vital, Animal, and Genital 5 Lec them 
| Examine 
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exatnine any one of theſe: apart, and try if they can 
find ahy thing defective or ſuperfluous, or any way 
incpt, for matter or form, - Let them view the whole 
Compages of the Bones; and eſpecially the admirable 
conſtruction, rexture and diſpoſition of the .Mulcles; 
which are joyn's with:thetn tor-moving the Body,or 
its. parts. Let them. take. an. account of -the little 
Pipes and Condwrs, for. the Juices. and the Liquors, 
of their form and diſtribution; , Or Jet them take any 
{inglc Organ to examine, as the Eye, or the Ear the 
Hand or the Heart; In:cach of.theſe they may dilco- 
yer fuch arguments of Wiſdom,” and of Art, as will 
ether convince them; or canfound them ; though 
ill they muſt leave greater undiſcover'd. We know 
little the inſenfible- farm. and contexture of the parts 
of the Body, nor the juſt. method of their Action; 
We know not yet the; manner, order, and cauſes of 
the Motion of the Heart, which 1s the chief. Spring 
of the whole Machine ;- and with how little exattnels 
do we underſtand the:Brain, and the parts belonging 
eo it? why of that temper and-of that form ? how 
Motions 'are propagated; there, -and how conſery'd? 
hew they anſwer the ſeycral operations of the Mind? 
why ſuch hee difcompaſures of 1c diſturb our Senſes, 
and upon what liccle differences. in this the great diffe. 
rences of Wits and Genius's depend.. Yet ſeeing in all 
theſe Organs, whole make and manner of action we 
cannot diſcover, we ſee howeyer by the Effects, thar 
they are truly fitted for thoſe offices to which Nature 
hath defign'd them, we. ought in reaſon to admire 
that Art which we cannot penetrate; At leaſt we can- | 
not but judge it a thing ablurd, that what we have 


not wit enough to: find out or comprehend, we ſhould 


not allow to be an argument of wit and underſtan- 
ding in the Author, or Inventor of it. This would 
be againſt all Logick, common Senſe, and common 
Decorum, Neither do I think it poſſible co the mind 
of man, while we attend to evidence, to believe rhat 
cheſe, and ſuch like works of Nature came by Charce, . 
as-they call x, or without Proyidence, forccaſt and 
wiſdom; either in the firſt Cauſes, or in the prox 
mate; 1n the defign, or in the execution; in the 

| prepa- 


preparation to them, or in the finiſhing of them. 

Wherefore, in my judgment, 1f any be of this per- 
ſwaſion, 1t cannot be ſo much the effect of their un- 
derſtanding, as of their diſpoſition and inclination g 
and in moral things, mens opinions do as often ſpring 
from the one as from the other. For my part, 1 do 
generally diſtinguiſh of cwo ſorts of opinions in all 
men. Inclination-opintions, and Reaſon d-opinions ; Opini- 
ons that grow upon mens Complexions, and Opint- 
ons that are the reſults of their Reaſon ; and I mect 
with very few that are of a temperament lo equal, or 
4 conſtitution ſo even pois'd, but that they incline to 
one {ett of Opinions rather than another, antecedent- 
ly to all proofs of Reaſon: And when they have e. 
ſpous'd their opinions from that ſecret ſympathy,then 
they find out as good Reaſons as they can to maintain 
them, and ſay, nay think ſometimes, that *rwas for 
the ſake of thoſe Realons that they firſt. imbrac'd 
them. We may commonly diſtinguiſh theſe Inclina- 


tion-opinions from the Rational, becauſe we find them ” 


accompanied with more Heat than Light, a great 
deal of eagernels and impatience in defending of them, 
and but ſlender arguments. One might give inſtan- 
ces of this, both in Sects of Religion and Philoſophy, 
in P/atoniſts, Stoicks, and Epicureans, that arc ſo by 
their temper more than their reaſon, but to our pur- 
poſe it will be ſufficient to inſtance in one hearty Epi- 
carean, Lucretins, who 1s maniteſtly ſuch, more from 
his inclination, and the bent of his Spirit, than from 
the force of Argument. For though his ſuppoſitions 
be very precarious, and his reafonings all along very 
{1ght, he will many times ſtrut and triumph, as 1t he 
had wreſted the Thunder out of Fove's right hand ; 
and a Mathematician is not more confident of his 
demonſtration, than he ſeems to be of the truth of 
his ſhallow Philoſophy. From ſuch a principle of na- 
tural Complexion as this, I allow a man may be 
Atheiſtical, but never from the calm dictate of his 
Reaſon; yet he may be as confident, and as tenacti- 
ous of his Concluſion, as if he had a clear and di- 
ftinct evidence for it. For I take it to be a trae 
Maxim in Humane Nature, that 4 ftrong inclination, 
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with a little evidence, 3s equivalent to a flrong evidence, 
And therefore we are not to be ſurpris'd, 1t we find 
men confident in their opinions many times far be. 
yond the degree of their evidence, ſeeing there are 
other things, beſides evidence, that incline the Will to 
one Concluſion rather than another. And as I haye 
inſtanc'd in Natural Complexion, fo Intereſt hath the 
ſame effc&t upon Humane Nature, becaule 1t always 
begets an inclination to thoſe opinions that favour 
our intereſt, and a difinclination to the contrary, , 
And this principle may be another ingredient, and ſe- 
cret perſwaſive to Atheiſm; for when men have run 
chemſelves ſo deep into Vice. and Immorality, that 
they expect no benefit from a God, 'tis in a manner 
neceſſary to their quiet, and the eaſe of their mind, 
that they ſhould fanſie there 15 none ; for they are 
afraid, if there be a God, that he will not ſtand neu- 
ter, and let them alone in another World. This, 1 
fay, 1s neceſſary to the quiet of their mind, unleſs they 
can attain that great Art, which many labour after, - 
of n0n-reflefion, Or an unthinking faculty, as to God 
anda World to. come. But to return to our Argyu- 
ment, after this ſhort digreſſion--- 7 

As that regular diverſity which weiſee in the forms 
of Nature, and eſpecially in the Bodies of Animals, 
could not be from any blind principle, either of Ne- 
ceſlity or of Chance; So, in the laſt place, that Sxbor- 
dination which we ſee in the parts of Nature, and ſub- 
ſerviency to one another, the leſs Noble to the more 
Noble, the Inanimate to the Animate, and all things 
upon Earth unto Man, muſt needs have been the 
cftec&t of ſome Being higher than Matter; that did 
wiſely diſpoſe all things ſo at firſt, and doth till con- 
ſerve them in the ſame order. It Man had bcen 
born into the World, and a numerous hoſt of Crea- 
tures, without any proviſion or accommodation made 
for their ſubſiſtence and conveniences, we might have 
ſuſpected that they had come by Chance, and there- 
fore were fo ill provided for; but which of them 
can complain? through their various Kinds and Or- 
ders, what 1s there awanting ? They are all ficted to 


their ſeveral Elements, and their ways of I__ 
| Bealts, 
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Beaſts, and Fiſhes, both by the form and ſhape of their 
Bodies, the- manner of their covering, and the -quali- 
ty of their food. Beſides, they are inſtructed in little 
Arts and Inſtincts for their confervation; and not 
only for their proper conſervation, but alſo to find a 
way to make and bring up young ones, and leave be- 
hind them a Poſterity ; And aall this in fo fit amethod, 
and by ſuch a pretty train of actions, as 1s really ad- 
mirable. | | 2, 
Man ts the Maſter of all, and of him a double 
careis taken; that he ſhould neither want what Na- 
ture can afford, nor what Art can ſupply. He could 
not be provided of all conveniences by Nature only, 
eſpecially to ſecure him againſt the injuries of the Air ; 
but 1n recompence; Nature hath provided materials 
for all thoſe Arts which ſhe ſee would be needful in 
Humane Lite; as Building, Cloathing, Navigation, 
Agriculture, &'c. that ſo Mankind night have both 
wherewithal tq anſwer their occaſions, and allo. to 
imploy their time, and exerciſe their ingenuity. This 
Occonomy of Nature, as Imay call it, or well order- 
ing of the great Family of living Creatures, 1s an ar- 
gument both of Goodneſs and of Wiſdom, and 1s 
every way far above the powers of brute Matter. AH 
regular adminiſtration we aſcribe to conduct and 
judgment; It an Army of men be well provided for 
in things neceſſary both for Food, Cloaths, Arms, 
Lodging, Security and Defence, ſo as nothing 1s 
awanting-1n ſo great a multitude, we ſuppoſe 1t the 
effect of care and forecaſt in thoſe perſons that had 
the charge of it ; they took their meaſures at. firſt, 
computed and proportion'd one thing to another, 
made good regulations, and gave orders for conveni- 
ent ſupplies. And can we ſuppoſe the great Army of 
Creatures upon Earth manag'd and proyided for with 
leſs fore-thought and Providence, nay, with none at 
all, by meer Chance? This 1s to recede from all rules 
and analogy of Reaſon, only to ſerye a turn, and 
gratific an unreaſonable humour. | 
To conclude this Argument; There are two gene- 
ral Heads of things, if I recollect aright, which we 
make the marks and characters of Wiſdom and Rea- 
Qq 2 ſon, 
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ſon, Works of Art, and the Conduct of affairs or di. 


- rection of means to. an end; and whereloever we 


meet, either with regular material works, or a regy- 
lar ordination of affairs, we think we have a good 
title and warrant to derive them from an intelligent 
Author; Now theſe two being found in the Natural 
World, and that in an eminent degree, the one in the * 
Frame of it, and the other in the Oeconomy of it, 
we have all the evidence and ground that can be in 
arguing from things viſible to things inviſible, that 
there is an Author of Nature, Superiour both to Hu- 
mane Power and Humane Wiſdom. 

| Before we proceed to giveany further proofsor dif 
coveries of the Author of Nature, letus reflect a little 
upon thoſe we have already inſiſted upon; which 
have been taken wholly from the Material World, 
and from the common courſe of Nature. The very 
exiſtence of Matter 1s a proof of a Deity, for the 1Jeq 
of it hath no connexion with exiſtence, as we ſhall 
ſhow hereafter ; however we will take leave now to 
ſet it down with the reſt, in order as they follow one 
another. 


i. 7 he exiſtence of Matter. 

2. The Motion of Matter. 

3. The juſt quantity and de- 
gree of that Motion. 

4. The firſt form of the Uni- 
verſe upon Motion im- 
preſt ; both as to the Di- 
viſions of Matter, and the 
Leading Motions. 


5. The Laws for communica- 
tion and regulation of 
that Motion. 

6. The regular effeAs of it, 
eſpecially in the Animate 
World. 

7. The Oeconomy of Nature, © 
and fit Subordination of 
one part of the World to 
another. 


The five firſt of theſe Heads are prerequiſites, and 
preparatives to the formation of a World, and the. 
two laſt arc as the image and character of its Maker, 
of his Power, Goodneſs and Wiſdom, 1mpreſt upon it. 
Every one of them might well deſerve a Chapter to 
t ſelf, if the ſubje&t was to be treated on at large; 
but this is only an occaſional diſſertation, to ſtate the 
Powers of Matter, leſt they ſhould be thought __— 
els, 
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[eſs, and the Author of Nature unneceſſary, as the 
Epicureans pretend; but notwithſtanding their vain 
confidence and credulicy, -1 defie them, or any. man 
elſe, to, make ſence of the Material World, without 
placirig a God at-the Center of it. _. . ; 

To thele conſiderations. taken wholly from the 
Corporcal World, give me leave to add one of a 
mixt nature, concerning the Union of :v@r Soul and Bo- 
dj. This ſtrange cftect, if rightly Gnderſtood, doth 
as truly diſcover the Author of Nature, .as many Et- 
fe&s that are accounted more Supernatural. The In- 
- carnation, as I may ſo ſay, of a Spiritual ſubſtance, 1s 
co me a kind of ſtanding miracle ; That there ſhould 
be ſuch an union and connexion reciprocally berwixr 
the motions of the Body, and the actions and paſli- 
ons of the Soul: berwixt a ſubſtance Intellectual, and 
a parccEof organiz'd Matter: can be no effect of ci- 
ther of thoſe ſubſtances; | being wholly diſtin& in 
themſelves, and remore in their natures from one ano- 
ther. - For inſtance, when my Finger is cut, or when 
7s burnt, that my Soul thereupon ſhould feel ſuch a 
ſmart and violent pain, 1-no conſequence of Nature, 
or docs not follow from any connexion there 1s be- 
twixt the Motion or Diviſion of that piece of Matter, 
I call my Finger, and the paſſion of that Spirit I call 
my Soul; for theſe are two diſtin&t, Eflences, and in 
themſelves independent upon one another,as much as 
the Sun and my Body are independent; and there is 
no more reaſon in ſtrict Nature, or 1h the eflential 
chain of Cauſes and Efte&s, that my Soul ſhould ſut- 
fer, or be affected with this Motion in the Finger, than 
that the Sun ſhould be aftected with it ; nay,there is leſs 
reaſon,if leſs can be,for the Sun being Corporeal, as the 
finger is,thereis ſome remote poſhibility that there might 
be communication of Motion betwixt them ; bur 
Motion cannot beget a thought, or a paſſion by its 
own force ; Motion can beget nothing but Motion, 
and if it ſhould produce a thought, the Effect would 
be more noble than the Cauſe. Wherctore this Uni- 
on is not by any neceflity of Naturc, but only from a 
politive Inſtitution, or Decree eſtabliſhr by the Au- 
thor of Nature, that there ſhould be ſuch a communi- 
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cation betwixt theſe two ſubſtances for a time, viz. 
during the Vitality of the Body. *' 

*Tis true indeed, if Thought, Apprehenſion, and 
Reaſon, was nothing but Corporeal Motion, this Ar- | 
gument would be of no force; but to ſuppoſe this, 
Is to admit an abſurdity to cure a difficulty-z to make 
a Thought out of a local Motion, 1s like making a 
God out of a Stock; or 'a Stone ; for theſe two are as 
remote in their Nature, and have as different 1dea's 
in the Mind, as any two diſparate things we can pro- 
poſe or conceive; Number and Colour, a Triangle 
and Vertue, Free-will and a Pyramid are not more 
unlike, more diſtant, or of more difterent forms, than 
Thought and local Motion. Motion 1s nothing bur ' 
a Bodies changing 1ts place and ſituation amongſt 
other Bodies, and what affinity or reſemblance hath 
that to a Thought? how 1s that hike to Pain, or to a 
doubt of the Mind? to- Hope or to Deſire? ro the 
Idea of God? to any act of the Will or Underſtan- 
ding, -as judging, conſenting, reaſoning,remembring, 
or any other? Theſe are things of ſeycral orders, that 
have no fimulitude, nor any mixture of one another. 
And as this 1s the nature of Motion, ſo, on the other 
hand, in a Thought there are two things, Conſciouſneſs, 
and a Repreſentation ; Conſciouſneſs 1s in all Thoughts 
indifferently, whether diſtinct or confus'd, for no man 
thinks but he 1s conſcious that he thinks, nor per- 
ceives any thing but he 1s conſcious that he perceives 
it; there1s alſo in a Thought, eſpecially if it be di- 
ſtint, a repreſentation; 'tis the image of that we 
think upon, and makes 1ts Object preſent tothe Mind. 
Now what hath local Motion to do with either of 
theſe two, Conſciouſneſs, or Repreſentativeneſs ? how 
doth 1t include either of them, or hold them any 
way afhxt to its Nature? Ithink one may with as 
good ſence and reaſon ask of what colour a Thought 
1s, green or ſcarlet, as what ſort of Motion it is ; for 
Motion of what fort ſoever, can never be conſcious, 
nor repreſent things as our Thoughts do. I have no- 
ted thus much in general, only to ſhow the different 
nature of Motion and Cogiation, that we may bethe_ 


more ſenſible that they have no mutual connexion in 
us, 
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us, nor in any other Creature, from their effence or 
efſential properties, but by a ſupervenient power from 
che Author of Nature, who: hath thus united the 
Soul and the Body in their operations. 

We have hitherto only conſider'd the ordinary 
courſe of Nature, and what indications and proofs 
of its Author, that affords us; There 1s another re- 
markable Head of Arguments from effects extraordi- 
nary and ſupernatural, ſuch as Miracles, Prophecies, 
Inſpirations, Prodigies, Apparitions, Witchcraft, Sor- 
ceries, Wc. Thele, at one ſtep, lead us to fomething 
above Nature, and this is the ſhorteſt way, and the 
moſt popular ; ſeveral Arguments are ſuited to ſeyeral | 
rempers, and God hath not left himſelt without a pro- | 
per witnels to every temper that 1s not wilfully blind. 
Of theſe witneſſes we now ſpeak- of, the moſt conf1i- 
derable are Miracles, and the moſt conſiderable: Re- 
cords of them are the Books of Scripture; which it 
we conſider only as an Hiſtory, and as having no- 

| thing Sacred 1n them more than other good Hiſto- ' 

ries, that 1s, truth 1n matter of fa&t, we cannot doubt 

but there have been nuracles 1n the World ; Thar 

Moſes and the Prophets, our Saviour and his Apoſtles, 

wrought Miracles, I can no more queſtion, than that 

Ceſar and Alexander tought Battles, and took Cinics. 

SH allo that there were true Prophecies and Infpirati- | 

ons, wc know from Scripture, only conſider'd as a true | | 

Hiſtory. But as for other ſupernatural effects that | 

are not recorded there, we have reaſon to cxamine | 

ther more ſtrictly before we receive them, at leaſt as | 
to particular inſtances; for I am apt to think they 

are like Lotterics, where there are ten or twenty 

Blanks for one Prize; but yet if there were no Pri- 

Zes at all, the Lottery would not have credit to ſub- 

fiſt, and would be crid down as a perfect Cheat; So 

if amongſt thoſe many ſtories of Prodigies, Appariti- 

ons, and Witchcratts, there were not ſome true, the 

very fame and thought of them would die from 

amongſt men, and the firſt broachers of them would 

be hooted at as Cheats. As a falſe Religion that hath 

nothing true and ſolid mixt with it, can ſcarce be fixt 

upon Mankind; bur where there 15a mixture of _ 

an 
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and falſe, the ſtrength of the -one ſupports the weak- 
nels of the other. As for Sorcery, the inſtances and 
examples of it are undeniable; not ſo much thoſe few 
ſcatter'd inſtances that happen now and then amongſt 
us, but ſuch as are more conſtant, and in a manner 
National, in ſome Countries, and amongſt barbarous 
people. Beſides, the Oracles, and the Magick that was 
ſo frequent amongſt the Ancients, ſhow us that there 
have been always ſome Powers more than Humane 
tampering with the affairs of Mankind. But this To- 
pick from effects Extraordinary and Supernatural, be- 
Ing in a great meaſure Hiſtorical, and reſpecting cyll 
Spirits as well as the Author of Nature, 15not fo pro- 
per for this place. 
There 15a third Sett or Head of Arguments, that 
to ſome tempers are more cogent and convictiye 
than any of theſe, namely, Arguments abſtraft and 
Metaphyſical ; And theſe do not only lead us to an 
Author of Nature in general, but ſhow us more of his 
properties and perfections ; repreſent him to us as a 
ſupream Deity, infimitely perfect, the fountain of all 
Being, and the ſteddy Center of all things. But rea- 
ſons of this order, being of a finer thred, require 
more attention, and ſome preparation of Mind to 
make'us diſcern them well, and be duly ſenſible of 
them. When a man hath withdrawn himſelt from 
the noiſe of this buſie World, lock'd up his Senſesand 
his Paſſions, and every thing that would unite him with 
it: commanded a general filence in the Soul, and ſut- 
fers not a Thought to ſtir, but what looks inwards; 
Let him then reflect ſeriouſly, and ask himſclf, What 
am I, and; How came I into Being ? It 1was Author and 
Original to my ſelf, ſurely I ought to feel that mighty 
Power, and enjoy the pleaſure of it; but, alas, I am 
conſcious of no ſuch force or Vertue, nor of any thing 
in my Nature, that ſhould give me neceſſary exiſtence; 
Tt hath no connex1on with any part of me, nor any 
faculty in me, that I can diſcern. And now that Ido 
exiſt, from what Cauſes ſoever, Can I ſecure my ſelf in 
Being 2.now that I am in poſſeſſion, am TI lure to keep 
it? am]T Tertain, that three minutes hence I ſhall {till | 
exiſt? I mayer I may not, for ought I ſee ; —_ 
cems 
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ſcems. poſſible 1n it {cIf, and either is contingent 4s to 
me; I find nothing in my Nature that can warrant 
my ſubſiſtence for one day, for one hour, for one mo- 
ment longer. I am nothing bur Thoughts, fleeting 
Thoughts, that chaſe and extinguiſh one another ; 
and my Being, for ought I know, 1s ſucceſſive, and as 
dying as they are, and renew'd to me every moment. 
This 1:am fure of, that ſo far as I know my ſelf, and 
am conſcious what I am, there 1s no principle of im- 
mutability, or of neceflary and indetectible exiſtence 
1n.my Nature; and therefore.l ought in reaſon to be- 
lieve, that I ſtand or fall at the mercy of ather Cauſes, 
and not by my own will, or my own ſufficiency. 

. Beſides, I am very ſenſible, and in this I cannot be 
miſtaken; that my Narture.1s, in ſeveral reſpects, weak 
and imperfect ; both as tro Will and Underſtanding; 
|-will many things in vain, and: without effect, and I 
wiſh often: what I have no ability to execute or ob- 
tain. And as to. my Underſtanding, how defe&tive is 
it? how little or nothing do I know in compariſon of 
what I am 1gnorant of ? Almoſt all the Intellectual 
World is ſhut up:ro me, and the far greateſt part of 
the Corporeal ; And in thoſe things that fall under 
my cognizance; how often am I miſtaken ? -I am con- 
fin'd to a narrow ſphere, and yet within that ſphere T 
often erre 3 my conceptions of things are obſcure and 
confugd, my reaſon ſhort-ſtghted ; I am forc'd often 
to correct my ſelf, to acknowledge that I have judg'd 
falſe, and conſented to an. errour.. In ſumm, all my 
powers I find are limited; and I can eaſily conceive 
the ſame kind of perfections in higher degrees than I 
poſſeſs them, and confequently there are Beings, or Ts ria 
may be; greater and more excellent than my felf, and ws 4 2 * 
more able to ſubſiſt by their own power. Why ** 
ſhould I not therefore believe that my Original 1s 
from thofe Beings rather than from my ſelt ? For eve- 
ry Nature; the more great and perfect it 1s, the nearer 
It approacheth to neceflity of exiſtence, and to 2 pow- 
cr of producing other things. Yet, the cruth 1s, it 
muſt be acknowledg'd, that ſo long as the perfec&tions 
of thoſe other Beings are limited and finite, though: 


they be far ſuperiour to us, there 15 no neceſſity ariſerh: 
7 R r from 
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from their Nature that they ſhould exiſt; and the 
ſame Arguments that we have us'd againſt our ſclyes, 


they may, in proportion, uſe againſt themſclves ; and 


therefore we mult fil] advance higher to find a (elf. 
originatedBeing,whoſcexiſtence muſtflow immediately 
from his eſſence, or have a neceſſary connexion with it. 
And indeed all theſe different. degrees of higher 
and higher perfections lead us directly to an higheR, 
or Supream degree, which 1s Infinite and unlimited 
Perfection.* As ſubordinate caulcs lead to the firſt, ſo 
Natures more perfe&t one than another lead us to a 
Nature infinitely perfect, which 1s the Fountain of 
them all. Thither we muſt go, it we will follow the 
courſe of Reaſon, which cannot ſtop at one more than 
another, - till it arrive there; And: being arriv'd 
there, at that Soveraign and Original Perfection, 
it finds a firm and 1immoveable ground to ſtand ups. 
on ; the ſteddy Center of all Being,wherein the Mind 
reſts and 1s fatisfied. All the ſcruples or objections 
that we moy'd againſt our ſclyes, or other Creatures, 
take no place here. This Being 1s conſcious of an All: 
ſufficiency in it ſelf, and of immutability as to any 
thing elſe, including in it all the cauſes of exiſtence, 
or, to ſpeak more properly, all neceflicy of exiſtence. 
Beſides, that we exiſt our ſelves, notwithſtanding the im- 
perfection and inſufficiency of our Nature,is a juſt,col- 
lateral proof of the exiſtence of this Supream Being ; 
for ſach an effect as this cannot be withour its cauſe, 
and it can have no other competent cauſe but that we 
mention. And as this Being 1s its own Origin, fo it 
muſt needs be capable of producing all Creatures; for 
whatſoever 1s poſſible, muſt be poſſible co it; and 
that Greatures or finite Beings are poſſible, we both 
ſee by experience, and may alſo diſcern by Reaſon ; 
for thoſe ſeveral degrees of perfe&tion, or limitations 
of 1t, which we mention'd before, are all conſiſtent 
Notions, and conſequently make conſiſtent Natures, 
and ſuch as may exiſt ; but contingently indeed, and 
in dependance upon the firſt Cauſe. 
Thus we are come at length to a fair reſolution of 
that great Queſtion, Whence we are, and how we con- 
p Being ? And this hath led us by an eaſic aſcent 
"i (0 
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to the Suprearn Author of Nature; and the firſt Cauſe 
of all things ; and preſents us alſo with ſuch a Scheme 
and Draught of the Univerſc, as 1s clear and ratio- 
nal, every thing 1n its order, and in its place, accor- 
ding to the dignity of its Nature, and the.ſtrength of 
Its principles. When the Mind hath rais'd ic ſelf into 
this view of a Being infinitely perfect, *cis in a Region 
of Light, hath a free proſpect every way, and ſees all 
things from top to bottom, as pervious and tranſpa- 
rent. Whereas without God and a Firſt Cauſe; there 
is nothing bur darkneſs and confuſion in the Mind; 
and in Nature z broken views of things, ſhort inter- 
rupted glimpſes of Light, nothing certain or demon- 
ſtrative, no Baſis of Truth, no extent of Thought, no 
Science, rio Contemplation. 
\ You will fay, it may be, "Tis true, ſomething muſt | 
be Eternal, and of neceſſary exiſtence, but why may not 


Matter be this Eternal neceſlary Being ? Then our 


Souls and all other. Intellectual things muſt be parts 
and parcels of Matter ; and what pretenſions can 
Matter have to thoſe properties and perfections that 
we find in our Souls, how limited foever ? much leſs 
to neceſſary exiſtence, and thole perfections that are the 
foundation of it ? What cxiſts Eternally, and from it 
ſelf, its exiſtence muſt flow immediately from its cf 
ſence, as its cauſe, reaſon or ground ; for as Exiſtence 
hath always ſomething antecedent to it in order of 
Nature, ſo that which is antecedent to it mult infer it by 
a neceſſary connexion, and ſo.may be call d the cauſe; 
ground, or reaſon of it. And nothing can be ſuch a 
ground, but what 1s a perfection; nor eyery perfecti- 
on neither, 1t muſt be Sovereign and Infinite perfecti- 
on ; for from what elſe can neceflary exiſtence flow, 
or be infcrr'd ? Beſides, if that Being was not infinite- 
ly perfect, there might þe another Being more pow- 
erful than it, and. conſequently able to oppoſe and 
hinder its exiſtence $4. and what may be hinder'd is 
contingent and arbicrary. Now Matter is lo far from 
being a Nature infinitely perfect, that it hath no per- 
fction at all, but that of bare ſubſtance ; neither Life, 
Senſe, Will vr Underſtanding; nor ſo much as Mo- 
tion, from it ſelf ; as we have ſhow'd before. And 
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thetefore:- this brute jnadtive mals; 'which is bur, as it 
were,the Drudge of Nature, can'have no right or title 
to that Sovereign prerogative of Selt-cxiſtence. 

We noted before, as a thing agreed upon, That 
ſomething or other muſt needs be Eternal. For it ever 
there was a time or ſtate; when there was no Being, 
there never could be any.- Seeing Nothing could not 
produce Something. Therefore "tis undemably true 
on all hands, Thar there: was ſome Being from Eter: 
nity. Now, according to our underſtandings, Zruth 
is Eternal: ' therefore, fay we, ſome intelle& or intel- - 
ligent Being. So alfo; the reaſons: of Goodneſs and 
Zuſtice appear to us Eternal, and'therefore ſome Good 
and Juſt Being is Eternal. Thus much 1s plain, that 
theſe perfections which bear the' ſignatures of Eter- 
nity upon them, are things that have no relation to_ 
Matter, but relate immediately-to an Intellectual Be- 
ing : therefore ſome ſuch- Being, to whom they ori: 
ginally belong, muſt be that Eternal. Beſides, we 
cannot poſſibly but' judge ſuch-a' Being more perfect 
than Marter 5 Now every Nature, the more perfect 
it 1s, the: more remote''tt' 15 from Nothing 5 and the 
more remote 1t 1s from nothing, the more it approa- 


' ches to neeeſliry of exiſtence, arid conſequently to E- . 
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ternal exiſtence: BARE a2 
Thus we have: made a ſhort 'Survey, fo far as the 
bounds off a Chapter would pernut,” of thoſe eviden- 
ces and aflurances which we have, from abſtract Rea- 
ſon, and the external'World, that there 1s an Author 
of Nature'; and That, 'a Being infinitely perfect; 
which we call Go. 'We may add'to theſe, in the laſt 
place, that univerſal -conſenr of Mankind, or natural 
inſtin&t of Religion, which we 7ſce, more or leſs, 
throughourt' all Nations, Barbarous or Civil: For 
chough this Argumetit; "ris true, bei more diſputable 
than the reſt, yet having-ſet dowrr juſt groynds al- 
ready from whence this Natural judgment- or per- 
ſwaſion might ſpring, we have' thore reafon to 1m- 
pute it to ſorne'of thoſe; and their inlenſible fluence 
upon the Mind,than toche artifices of Men,or to make 
It a weakneſs, prejudice, or errour of our Nature. . 
That there 1s ſuch a propenſion in Humane Narture, 
whe es icems 
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ſeems to be very plain ; at leaſt fo far as to move us 
co implore, and have recourſe to inviſible Powers in 
our extremities. Prayer: 1s 'natural in certain caſes, 


and we do at the meer motion of our natural Spirit, 


and indeliberately, invoke God and Heaven, either in 
caſe of extream' danger, to help and aſſiſt us; or in 
caſe of injuſtice and oppreſſion, to relieve or avenge 
us; or 1n caſe of falſe accuſation, to vindicate our 
innocency.; and generally in all caſes deſperate and 
remedileſs as ro Humane power, we ſeem to appeal, 
and addreſs our ſelves to ſomething higher. And this 
we do by a ſudden impulſe! of Nature, without re- 
flexion or deliberation. Beſides, as witnefles of our 
Faith and Veracity, we'ulſe to invoke the Gods, or Su: 

eriour Powers,by way of 1imprecation upon our ſelves, 
if we be falſe and perjur'd ; And this hath been us'd 
in moſt Nations and Ages, if not 1n all. Theſe things 
alſo argue, that there is a Natural Conſcience in Man; 
and a diſtin&tion of moral Good.and Evil; and thar 
we look upon thoſe inviſible Powers as the Guardians 
of: Vertue and Honeſty. There. are alſo few or no 
People upon the Earth but have ſomething of Exter- 
nal Religion, true or falſe ;5* 'and either of -them is an 
argument 'of this natural anticipation, or that they 
have-an;opinion that there 15 ſomething above them; 
and aboye viſible Nature ; though what that ſome- 
thing was, they ſeldom were' able to make a good 
judgment. Bur to' purſue this Argument particularly, 
would\ require an: Hiftorical dedu&tion of Times and 


Places, which is nar ſuicable to our preſent deſign. 


To conclude this Chapter angd.this Subject ; If we 


ſet Religion apart, and conſider the Deifſt and Atheiſt 


only as two Sects/1n Philoſophy, or their doctrine as 
two different Hypotheſes propos'd for the explication 
of Nature; and in competition with one another, 
whether ſhould give the more rational account of the 
Univerſe, of its Origin and Phanomena:; 1 ſay, if we 
conſider thera only thus, and inake an- impartial eſti- 
mate,” whether Syſtem 1s more rcaſonable, more 
clear, 4hd more farisfattory, to me there ſeems to be 
no mote compariſon, than betwixt light and darkneſs. 


The Hypotheſis of the Deiſt reacheth from top to bot- 
tom, 
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tom ; both. thorough the IntelleEtual and Material 
World, with a clear and diſtinct light every where, 
is genuine, comprehenſive, and fatisfaftory ; hath 
nothing forc'd, nothing confus'd, nothing precari- 
ous ; whereas the Hypotheſis of the Atheiſt 1s ſtrain'd 
and broken; dark and uneaſic to the Mind, common. 
ly precarious, often incongruous and irrational, and 
ſometimes plainly ridiculous. And this judgment [ 
ſhould make of them abſtractly from the intereſt of 
Religion, conſidering them only as matter of Reaſon 
and Philoſophy ; And 1.dare affirm with afſurance, if 
the faculties of our Souls be true, that no Man can 
have a Syſtem of Thoughts reaching thorough Na.” 
ture, coherent and conſiſtent in every part, without a 
Deity for the Baſis of it. 


CHAP. XI 
Concerning | = 
NATURAL PROVIDENCE. 


Several incroachments upon Natural Providence, 
or miſrepreſentations of it, and falſe methods of 
Contemplation ; eA true method propos'd, and a 
true repreſentation of the Univerſe. The Mun- 
dane |dea, and the Univerſal Syſtem of Provi- 
dence ; Several ſubordinate Syſtems , That of 


- Our Earth and Sublunary World ; The courſe and 
Periods of it ; How much of this ts already trea- 
ted of, and what remains, T he Concluſion. 


E have ſet bounds to Nature in the foregoing. 

VY Chapter, and placd her Author and Gover- 
nour upon his Throne, to give Laws to her Motions, 
and to direct and limit her Power in ſuch ways and 
methods as are moſt for his honour. Let us now 
conſider Nature under the conduct of Providence, 
or conſider Natural Providence, and the extent of it; 
And as we were cautious before not to give too much 
POWCE 
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power or greatneſs to Nature, conſider'd apart from 
Providence; ſo.we muſt be careful now, under this 
ſecond cotiſideration; not to contract her bounds roo 
much ; leſt we- ſhould by too' niean and narrow 
thoughts of the Creation, Eclipſe the glory of its Aus 


' thor, whom we have fo lately own'd as a Being infi- 


nicely perfe&t. ba | 
And to uſe no further Introduction, In the frff 


place, we-muſt not by any means admit or imagine, 


char all Nature, and this great Univerſe, was made o0n- 
ly for the ſake of Man, the meaneſt of all Intelligent 


Creatures that we know of ; Nor that this Intle Pla- 


het where we ſojourn for a few days, is-the only ha: 
bitable part of the Uniyerſe ; Thele are Thoughts ſo 
groundleſs and unreaſonable'in rhemſclves, *and alſo 
ſo derogatory to the infinite Power, Wiſdom, and' 
Goodneſs of the Firſt Cauſe, that as: they are abſurd 


| in Reaſon, fo they deſerve far better ro be mark'd 


and cenſur'd for Hereſies in Religion, than many Opi- 
nions that have been cenſurd for ſuch, in former 
Ages. How is it poſſible rhat-ir ſhould enter into the 
thoughts of vain Man, to believe himſelf the principal 
part of God's Creation: or that all the reſt was or- 
dain'd for him; for his ſeryice- or pleaſure > Man, 


| whoſe follies we laugh at every day,or elſe' complain 


of them ; _—_ pleaſures are vanity, and his Paſſions 
tronger than his Reaſon 5 Who ſees himſelf every 
way weak and imporent, hath no power over extcr- 
nal Nature, little over himſelf ; cannot execute fo 
much as his own good refoluttons z mutable, irregu- 
lar, prone to evil. Surely if we made the leaſt reflecti- 
on upon our ſclyes with impartiality, we ſhould be 
aſham'd of ſuch an arrogant Thought. How few of 
theſe Sons of Men, for whom, they ſay, all things were 
made, are the Sons of Wildom ? how few find the 
paths of Life ? They ſpend a few days in folly and fin, 
and then go down to the Regions of death and milc- 
ry. And 1s it poſſible to believe, that all Nature, and 
all Providence, are only, or principally for their ſake ? 
Is it not a more reaſonable character or concluſion 
which the Prophet hath made,Szrely every Man is vanity? 


Man that comes into the World at the pleaſure of 
another; 
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another,-and goes out by an hundred accidents ; His 


Birth and Education generally determune-hus fate here; 
and neither of thoſe-are. in his own power. His wir 
alſo is as uncertain as.is fortune z'; He: hath nor the 
moulding of, his own. Braim: however a knock. qn the 
Head makes him a Fook: ſtupid. as the Beaſts-of the 
Field ; and a little exceſs of paſhon or melancholy 
makes him / worſe.' Madr and-. frantick; . In; hys beſt 
Senſes, he is ſhallow, and. of. lictleunderſtanding : and 
in nothing more blind and 1gnorant, than 1n things 
Sacred and Divine; . He falls-down before a ſtock or 
a ſtone, and ſays, Thou; art my God-z;.He can believe 
non-ſence and contradictigns, and make it his Relig 
on to do ſo, - And 1s this the great: Creature, which 
God hath made by the. might of his, Pawer, and for the 
honour of 'his Majeſiy ?: upon whom all things muſt 
wait, to whom. all chings muſt be ſubſervient 2 Me: 
thinks we. have noted weakneſſes ,and' follics enough 
in the Nature.of Man, its need. not; be added as the 
top and accompliſhment,Zhat with all theſe he 3s ſo Vain, 
as to think, that all the reſt. of the World was made for his ſake. 
_ And as.duc; humility and: the conſideration of our 
own meanneſs, 'gught.to ſecure us from any ſuch vain 
opinion of our felves, fo. the perte&tion of other Beings 
ought to.give us more-reſpe&t and honour tor them. 
With what face can we. pretend, that Creatures far 
{uperiour to us, and more nies: ork in Nature 
and condition, ſhould be made for our ſake and ler- 
vice? How prepoſterous would it,be'to aſcribe ſuch a 
thing to-our Maker, and how intolerable a vanity in 
us to affett nt? We that are next to the Brutes that 
periſh, by a ſacrilegious . attempt, would make our 
ſelves more conſiderable -than the higheſt Dignities. 
It is thought to have been the crime of Lzcifer, who 
was thrown down from:Heaven to, Hell, that he at- 
feed an equality with the Almighty ; and to affect 
ro:be next to the Almighty 1s a crime next to thar. 
We have no reaſon to beheve, but that there are, at 
leaſt, as many orders of Beings above us, as there arc 
ranks of *Creatures below us; there 1s a greater d1- 
Rance ſure berwixt us and God Almighty, than there 
s betwixt us and the meancit Worm : and vet ve 
| ſhould 
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ſhould rake it very 1ll, if the Worms of the Earth 
ſhould pretend that we were made for them. But to 
. pals _ the invifible World to the viſible and Cor- 
orcal,-—-- 
f Was that made only for our ſake? King David 
was more wiſe, and more juſt both to God and man, 
in his 8h Plalm ; where he ſays, He wonders, when he 
conſiders the Heavens, that che Maker of them could 
think on Man. He truly ſuppoſes the Celeſtial Bodies 
and-the Inhabitantsof them, much more conſiderable 
than we are, and reckons up only Terreſtrial things 
as put in ſubje&tion to Man. Can we then be fo fond as 
co imagine all the Corporeal Univerſe made for our 
uſe? "Tis not the rmllioneth part of it that 1s known 
0 us, Much leſs uſeful ; We! can neither reach with 
our Eye, nor our 1magination, thoſe Armies of Stars 
that lie far and deep in the boundleſs Heavens. If 
we take a good Glaſs, we diſcover innumerably more 
Stars in the Firmament than we can with our {ſingle 
Eye; And yet if you take a ſecond Glaſs, better than 
the firſt, that carries the ſight to a greater diſtance, you 
ſkeemore ſtill lying beyond the other ; And athird Glaſs 
that pierceth further, till makes new diſcoveries of 
Stars; and ſo forwards, indefinitely and 1nexhauſted- 
ly for any thing we know, according to the 1immen- 
fity of the Divine Nature and Power. Who can 
reckon up the Stars of the Galaxy, or direct us 1n the 
uſe of them? And can we behleve that thoſe and all 
the reſt were made for us? Of thoſe few Stars that we 
enjoy, or that are viſible to the Eye, there 1s not a 
tenth part that 1s really uſeful to Man; And no doubt 
if the principal end of them had been our pleaſure or 
conveniency, they would have been pur in ſome ber- 
ter order 1n reſpect of the Earth; They he carelefly 
ſcatter'd, as if they had been ſown in the Heaven, 
like Seed, by handfuls; and not by a skilful hand 
neither. What a beautiful Hemiſphere they would 
have made, if they had been plac'd in rank and order, 
if they had been all diſpos'd into regular figures, and 
the little ones ſet with due regard to the greater, 
Then all finiſht and made up into one fair piece or 
great Compoſition, according to the rules of Art and 
Y Sy m- 
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Symmetry. What a ſurprizing beauty this would 
have been to the Inhabitants of the Earth? whata. 
lovely Roof to our little World ? This indeed might 
have given one ſome temptation to have thought - 
that they had been all made for us; bur leſt any ſuch 
vain imagination ſhould now enter into our thoughts, 
Providence ( beſides more important Reaſons ) ſeems 
on purpoſe to have left them under that negligence 
or diſorder which they appear 1n to us. 

The ſecond part of this opinion ſuppoſeth thus. Plz- 
net, where we live, to- be the only habitable part of 
the Univerſe; And this 1s a natural conſequence of 
the former; If all things were made to ſerve us, why 
ſhould any more be made than what 1s uſeful to us, 
Bur. *tis only © our 1gnorance of the Syſtem of the 
World, and of the grandeur of the works of God, that 
betrays us to ſuch narrow thoughts. It we do bur con- 
ſider what this Earth 1s, both for littleneſs and defor- 


c. 10.p. 108, Mity,and what its Inhabitants are,we ſhall not be aptto 


109, CC. 


think that this miſerable Atome hath engroſs'd and ex- 
hauſted all the Divine favours, and all the riches of his 
goodneſs,and of his Providence. But we will not inlarge 
upon this part of the opinion, leſt it ſhould carry us 
too far from the ſubject, and it will fall, of its own ac: 


_ cord, with the former. Upon the whole we may con- 


clude, that it was only the Sublunary World that was 
made for the ſake of Man, and not. the Great Crea- 
tion, either Material or Intelle&tual; and we cannot , 
admit or affirm any more, without manifeſt in- ' 
jury, depreſſion, and nuſrepreſentation of Providence, 
as we may be caſfily convinc'd from theſe four Heads; 
The meanneſs of Man and of this Earth, The excellency 
of other Beings, The immenſity of the Univerſe, And 
The infinite perfection of the firſt Cauſe. Which I 
leave to your further meditation, and pals on to the 
{ccond rule, concerning Natural Providence. | 
In the ſecond place then, 1f we would have a fair- 
view and right apprehenſions of Natural Providence, 
we muſt nor cut the chains of it too ſhort, by having 
recourſe, without neceſſity, either to the Firſt Cauſc, 
in explaining the Origins of things: or to Maracles, 
i explaining particular effects. This, I ſay, _ the 
chains 
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chains of Natural Providence, when it 1s done with- 
our neceſſity, that 1s, when things are otherwiſe in- 
eclligible from ſecond Cauſes. Neither is any thing 
gain'd by 1t to God Almighty; for 'tis but, as the 
Proverb ſays, to rob Peter to pay Paul, to take ſo 
much from his ordinary Froyidence, and place it to 
his extraordinary. When a new Religions brought 
into the World, 'tis very reaſonable and decorous 
that it ſhould be uſher'd in with Miracles, as both the 
Tewiſh and Chriſtian were; but afterwards things re- 
curn into their Chanel, and do not change or over- 
flow again, but upon extraordinary occaſions or revo- 
Jutions. The power Extraordinary of God is to be ac- 
counted very Sacred, not to be touch'd or expos'd for 
our pleaſure or conveniency ; but I am afraid we of- 
ten make uſe ofit only to conceal our own 1gnorance, 
or to ſave us the trouble of inquiring into Natural 
Cauſes. Men are generally unwilling to appear igno- 
rant, eſpecially thoſe that make profeſſion of know- 
ledge, and when they have not skill enough to ex- 
plain ſome particular effect in a way of Reaſon, they 
throw 1t upon the Firſt Cauſe, as able to bear all; 
and ſo placing it to that account, they excuſe them- 
ſelves, and ſave their credit; for all men are cqually 
wiſe, if you take away Second Caules ; as we arcall of 
the ſame colour, if you take away the Light. | 
Burt to ſtate this matter, and ſee the ground of this 5:e ze x. 
rule more diſtin&tly, we muſt obſerve and conſider, ©. 
that The Courſe of Nature is truly the Will of God; and 
as I may ſo ſay, his firſt Will; from which we are 
not to recede, butupon clear evidence and neceſlity. 
And as in matter of Religion, we are to follow the 
known reveal'd will of God, and not to truſt to every 
impulſe or motion of Enthuſiaſm, as coming from 
the Divine Spirit, unleſs there be eyident marks that 
it is Supernatural, and cannot come from our own ; 
So neither are we, without neceſſity, ro quit the 
known and ordinary Will and Power of God eſtabliſhr 
in the courſe of Nature, and fly to Supernatural 
Cauſes, or his extraordinary Will ; for this 1s a kind 
of Enthuſiaſm or Fanaticiſm, as well as the other : 
And no doubt that great prodigality and waſte of 
2 Miracles 
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Miracles which ſome make, 1s no way to the honour 
of God or Religion. *Tis-true, the other extream is 
worle than this, for to deny all Miracles, 1s in cffe& 
to deny all reveal'd Religion; therefore due meaſures 
are to be raken betwixt theſe two, ſo as neither t9 
make the Divine Power too mean and cheap, nor the 
Power of Nature ill|mited and all-ſufticient. | 

Ih the Third place, To make the Scenes of Natura] 
Providence conſiderable, and the knowledge of them 
ſatisfactory to the Mind, we muſt take a true Philoſo: 
phy, or the true principles that-govern Nature, which 
are Geometrical and Mechanical. By theſe you dif. 
cover the footſteps of the Divine Art and Wiſdom, 
and trace the progreſs of Nature ſtep by ſtep, as di- 
ſtinctly as in Artificial things, where we'ſce how the 
Motions depend upon one : another, 1n what order 
and by what neceſſity. God made all things in Nun. 
ber, Weight and Meaſure, whiclr are Geometrical and 
Mechanical Principles; He is not ſaid to have made 
things by Forms and Qzalities, or any combination 
of qualities, but by theſe three principles, which 
may be conceiv'd to expreſs the ſubject of three Ma- 
chematical Sciences, Number,of Arithmetick ; Weight; 
of Staticks; and Meaſure and Proportion, of Geome- 
try; If then all things were made according to thclc 
principles, to underſtand the manner of their con: 
{truction and compoſition, we muſt proceed in the. 
ſearch of them by the ſame principles, and reſolye 


them into theſe again. Befides, the nature of the 


ſubje&t does direct us ſufficiently; for when we 
contemplate or treat of Bodies, i and the Material 
World, we muſt proceed by the modes of Bodies, 
and their real properties, ſuch as can be repreſented, 
cither to Senſe or Imagination, for thele faculties are 
made for Corporeal things; but Logical ' Notions, 
when appli'd to particular Bodies, are meer ſhadows 
of them, without light or ſubſtance. No man can 
raiſe a Theory upon ſuch grounds, nor calculate any 
revolutions of Nature ; -nor render any ſervice, or 
invent any thing uſcful in Humane Life : And accor- 
dingly we fee, that for theſe many Ages, that this dry 
Philoſophy bath goycrn'd Chriſtendom, ir hath 

| | brought 
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brought forth no fruit, produc'd nothing good, to 


God or Man, to Religion or Humane Society. 

To theſe true principles of Philoſophy, we muſt 
joyn alſo the true Syſtem of the World. That gives 
{cope to our thoughts, and rational grounds to work 
upon; bur the vulgar Syſtem, or that which Ari/torle 
and others have propos'd, aftords no matter of con- 
icmplation. All abovethe Moon, according to him, 
is firm as Adamant, and as unmutable ; no change or 
variation in the Univerſe, but in thoſe little re- 
moves that happen here below, one quality or form 
ſhifting into another; there would therefore be no 
great exerciſe of Reaſon or Meditation in ſuch a 
World, no long Series's of Providence; The Regions 
above being made of a kind of immutable Matter, 
they would always remain 1n the ſame form, ſtructure, 
and qualities: ſo as we might lock up that part of the 
Univerſe as to any further Inquiries, and we ſhould 
find1t ten thouſand years hence 1n the ſame form and 
ftate wherein we lefr it. Then .n this Sublunary 
World there would be but very ſmall doings neither, 
things would liein a narrow compals, no great reyo- 
lution of Nature, no new Form of the Earth, but a 
few anniverſary Corruptions and Generations, - and 
that would be the ſhort and the long of Nature, and 
of Providence, according to Ariſtotle. But it we con- 
ſider the. Earth, as one of thoſe many Planets that 
move about the Sun, and the Sun as one of thoſe 1n- 


numerable fixt Stars that adorn the Univerſe, and are 
the Centers of its greateſt Motions; and all this fub- 


jcct ro fate and change, to corruptions and renoya- 
tions; This opens a large Field for our Thoughts,and 
gives alarge. ſubject for the exerciſe and expanſion of 
the Divine Wiſdom and Power, and for the glory of 
his Providence. 

In the laft place, Having thus prepar'd your Mind, 
and the ſubject,. for the Contemplation of Natural 
Providence, do not content your ſelf ro conlider only 
the preſent face of Nature, but look back into the 
firſt Sources of things, into their more {imple and ori- 
ginal ſtates; and obſerve the progrels of Nature from 
one form ro another, through various modes and 

compo- 
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compoſitions. For there 1s no ſingle Effect, nor any 
ſingle ſtate of Nature, how perfect ſoever, that can 
be ſuch an argument and demonſtration of Proy;- 
dence, as a Period of Nature, or a revolution of (e- 
veral ſtates conſequential to one another; and in ſuch 
an order and dependance, that as they flow and ſuc- 
ceed, they ſhall ſtill be adjuſted to the periods of the 
moral World; ſoas to be ready always to be the mi- 
niſters of the Divine Juſtice or beneficence to Man- 
kind. This ſhows the manifold riches of the Wiſdom 
and Power of God in Nature. And this may give 

' us juſt occaſion to reflect again upon Ariſtorle's Syitem 
and method, which deſtroys Natural Providence in 
this reſpectalſo; for he takes the World as it 1s now, 
both for Matter and Form, and ſuppoſerh it to have 
been in this poſture from all Eternity, and that ir 
will continue to Erernity in the ſame; fo as all the 
great turns of Nature, and the principal ſcenes of Pro- 
vidence in the Natural World are quite ſtruck our; 
and we have bur this one Scene for all, and a pitiful 
one too, if compar'd with the infinite Wiſdom of God, 
and the depths of Providence. We muſt take things 
in their full extent, and from their Origins, tro com- 
prehend them well, and to diſcover the myſteries of 
Providence, both in the Cauſes and in the Conduct 
of them. That method which David followed in the 
contemplation of the Little World, or in the Body . 
of Man, we ſhould alſo follow in the Great ; take ic 
in 1ts firſt maſs, 1n 1ts tender principles and rudt- 
ments, and obſerve the progreſs of it to a compleat 
form; In theſe farſt Rtroaks of Nature are the ſecrets 
.. other Art; The Eye muſt be plac'd in this point to 
have a right proſpect, and ſee her works in a true 
light. David admires the Wiſdom of God in the 
Origin and formation of his Body ; My Body, ſays He, 
was not hid from thee, when I was made in ſecret, curiouſly 
wrought in the lower parts of the Earth; Thine eyes did 
ſee my ſubſtance being yet unperfeA, and in thy Book all 
my members were written; which in continuance were 
faſbioned, when as yet there was none of them, or being 
at firſt in no form. How precious are thy Thoughts to 
me, 0 God, &&c. This was the ſubject of m_ 's Me- 
ditations, 


= 
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ditations, how his Body was wrought from a ſhape- 
Ic{s maſs into that marvellous compoſition which it 
had when fully fram'd ; and this, he ſays, was under 
the Eye of God all along, and the model of it, as it 
were, was deflign'd and delineatedin the Book of Pro- 
vidence, according to which it was by degrees faſhi- 
on'd and wrought to perfection. Thine eyes did ſee 
my ſubſtance yet being imperfei, in thy Book all my mem- 
bers were drawn, &c. fob allo hath aptly expreſt thoſe 
firſt rudiments of the Body, or that little Chaos oue _. 
of which 1t riſeth, Haſt thou not poured me put as 7% 10: 19, 
Milk, and crudled me like Cheeſe ? Thou haſt cloathed © 
me with Skin and Fleſh, and fenced me with Bones and 
Sinews. Where he notes the firſt Matter and the laſt 
Form of his Body, its compleat .and moſt incomplear 
ſtate. According to theſe, examples we muſt likewiſe 
conſider the Greater Bodies of Nature, The Earth and 
the Sublunary World ; we muſt go to the Origin of 
them, the Seminal Maſs, the Chaos out of which they 
xiſe ; Look upon the World firſt as an Embryo-world, 
without form or: ſhape, and then conſider how its 
Members were faſhion'd, how . by degrees it was 
brought into that diyerſity of parts and Regions,which 
it conſiſts of, with all their furniture, and with all 
their ornaments. The Idea of all which was before- 
hand, according to David's expreſſion, written 1n the 
Divine Mind-; and we partake, of that wiſdom, ac- 
_ cording to our capacity, 1n ſeeing and admiring the 

methods of 1r. 

Theſe ſeem to be neceſſary preparatives or direCtj- 
ons to thoſe that would contemplate, with profit, Na- 
tural Providence, and the great works of God in the 
- Viſible Creation. We confider'd Nature in the pre- 
cedent Chapter abſtractly, and in her ſelf, and now 
we conſider her under the Conduct of Providence, 
which we-therefore call Natural Providence; And as 
we have endeayour'd to remoye thoſe falle notions 
and ſuppoſitions that lay as Clouds upon her face, fo 
we muſt now endeavour to repreſent her in a better 
Iight, and in a fuller beauty. By Nataral Providence 
therefore we undetſtand, The Form or Courſe of Uni- 
verſe! Nature, as afluated by the Divine Power: with = 
the 


Y 
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the changes, Periods, and wiciſſitudes, that attend it, ac. 
cording to the method and eſtabliſhment made at firſt, by the - 
Author of it. I ſaid of Univerſal Nature, through all the 
orders of Beings in the Intelle&tual World, and all the 
Regions and Syſtems of Matter in the Corporeal, 
For, having prov'd in the foregoing Chapter, that 
there 1s an Author of Nature, A Being infinitely Per- 
fe, by whoſe power and influence alone all finite - 
! Naturesexiſt and act, we have an aſſured ground to 
conclude, that nothing can come to paſs, throughout 
the whole Creation, without the preſcience and per- 
miſſion of its Author; and as it 1s neceſſary ro ſup- 
poſe, that there 1s an ea in the Divine Underſtand. 
ing of all the maſs of Beings produc'd or Created, ac- 
cording to the ſeveral ranks and orders wherein they 
ſtand ; ſo there 1s alſo an Idea there, according to 
- which this great Frame moves, and all the parts of 
It, in beauty and harmony. 
And theſe two things, The Efences of 'all Beings, 
and the Series of their Motions, compoſe the M U N. 
DANE -IDE A,as Imay lo call it ; or that great 
All-comprehenfive Thought in the Divine Under- 
ſanding, which contains the Syſtem of Univerſal Pro- 
vidence, and the ſtate of all things, paſt, preſent, or 
to come. This glorious Idea 15 the expreſs Image of 
the whole Creation, of all the works of God, and the 
diſpoſition of them; here lie the myſteries of Provr 
dence, as in their Original ; The ſucceſſive Forms of all 
Nature; and herein, asin a Glaſs, may be view'd all 
the Scenes of Time or Eternity. This 1s an Abyſle of 
Sacred Wiſdom, The inexhauſted treaſure of all Sci- 
ence, The Root of Truth, and Fountain of Intellc- 
Etual Light; And in the clear and full contemplati- 
on of this 1s perfe& happineſs, and a truly beatifick 
V1ſion. | 
But what concerns the Intelle&tual World in this 
Idea, and the Orders or Natures that compoſe it, 1s 
not our preſent buſineſs to purſue ; We are to peak 
of the - Corporeal Univerſe, whereof we will make 
now a ſhort and general Survey, as it lies under Pro-* 
yidence. The Corporeal Univerſe, how 1mmenſle ſo- 
ever it be, and diyided into innumerable Regions, 
may 
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may be confider'd all as. one Syſtem;:made up of (e: 
veral ſubordinate Syſtems: And there is alſo one im- 
menſe deſign of Providence,co-extended with 1t, that 
contains/all the fate ;. andall the revolutions of this 
great Maſs. This, I fay, 18 made up of ſeveral ſubor- 
dinate Syſtems, involving one another; and compre- 


hending one another, 1n greater and greater Orbs and 


Compoſitions ; and the Aggregate of: all theſe is thar 
which: we call the Univerſe. But whar the Form of 
theſe Compoſitions 1s, and what the Deſign of Provi- 
dence that runs thorough them all, and comprehends 
them all, this is unſearchable, not only ro Humane 
Underſtanding, but even ' to Angels. and Archan- 


_ gels. 


' Wherefore leaving thoſe greater Syſtems and 
Compoſitions of the Uniyerſe; as matter of our admi: 
ration, rather than of our knowledge, There are two 
or three kinds of lefler Syſtems that are viſible to us; 
and bring us nearer to our ſubject, and nearer home: 


That of a Fixt Star, ſingle ; That of a Fixt Star with. 


ics Planets, and That'of a ſingle Planet, Primary or 
Secondary. Theſe three. Syſtems we ſce.iand enjoy 
more or leſs. No.doubt there: are. Eixt Stars ſingle; 
or that have no Planets about: them, [as our .Sun 
bath; nay, 'tis probable; that-at firſt the whole Uni- 
verſe conſiſted only. of ſuch ;. :Globes of liquid Fire; 
with Spheres about them of. pure Light and Zther ; 
Earths are but che dirt and ,skum.of the Creation, and 
all chings.were pure.as they, came at firſt. out of the 


| hands of God. But becauſe we have nothing particu- 


lar raught us, either by the hght of Nature or Reve- 
lation, concerning the Providence that governs theſe 
ſingle Stars, of whar uſe they are to Intellectual Beings, 
how animated by them,what diverſity there is amongſt 
thoſe Mthereal Worlds, what Periods they have; what 
Changes or Viciſſicudes they are capable to undergo 
becauſe ſuch Inquiries would ſcem roo: remote, and 
carry us too far from our ſubject, we leave theſe Heas 
venly Syſtems to the enjoyment and contemplation 
of higher and more noble Creatures. 

The Sun, with all. the Planets that move about 
him, and depend upon him, make a ſecond ſort of 


Tt Syſtem z 
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Syſteri; not conſiderable 1ndeed; if compar'd with 


' the whole Univerſe, or fome of the greater Compoſi- 


tions in it, bur in reſpect of us, the Syſtem of the Sun 
1s of vaſt extent; We cannot mealure the greatneiz © 
of his Kingdom, and his Dominion 1s without end; 
The diſtance from the higheſt Planet ro the nearcſt 
fixt Star in the Firmament 15 unmeaſurable, and all 
this belongs to the Empire of the Sun ; beſides the 
ſeveral Planets and their Orbs; which caſt themſelves 
cloſer about his Body;that they may reccive a warmer 
and ſtronger influence from him ; for by him they 
may be faid to /ive. and move. But thoſe vaſt ſpaces 
that he beyond theſe opake Bodies, are Regions of 
perpetual light; One Planet may eclipſe the Sun to 
another, and one Hemiſphere of a Planet co the other 
Hemiſphere makes mghe and darkneſs, but nothing 
can eclipſe the Sun, or intercept the courſe of hy 


Tight co theſe remote Xchereal Regions ; They arc 


always luminous, and always pure and ferene. And 
if the worſt and Planerary parts of his Dominions be 
repleniſhr with Inhabitants, we cannot ſuppoſle the - 
berrer to lie as Dcfarts, umnjoy'd-and uninhabited : 
his Subje&s then muſt be numerous, as well as his 
Domimons large; And in both reſpe&ts; this Syſtem 
of a Fixt Star, with its Planets (of which kind we 
may imagihe innumerable-in the Univerſe; beſides this 
of the Sun, which 1s near and viſible to us): is of a 
noble Character and Order, being the habitation of 
Angels -and glorified: Spirits, as well as of mortal 

Men. 1 IT 
A Planetary Syſtem is the laſt and loweſt; And 
of theſe, no doubr, there is great variety, and great 
differences ; not only of Primary and Secondary, or 
of the principal Planer, and its Moons or Attendants, 
but alſo amongſt Planets of the ſame rank ; for they 
may difter both in their original conſtitution, and ac- 
cording to the form and ſtate they are under at pre- 
fent; of which ſort of differences we have noted 
* ſome amongſt our Plancts, chough they ſeem to 
be all of much-what the ſame original conſticution. - 
Beſides, according to::cxternal circumſtances, their 
diſtance, manner of motion, and poſture to the _=_ 
which 
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which is the Heart of the whole Syſtem; they beconie 
different in many things. And we may obſerve, that 
thoſe leading differences, though they ſeem little, 
{raw after them innumerable others, and fo make a 
diſtin&face of Nature, and a diſtin&t World ; which 
till ſhows the riches and fecundity of Divine Provi- 
dence, and gives new matter of coritemplation to 
thoſe that take pleaſure in ſtudying the works and 


ways of God. Bur leaving all other Planets or Planc- 


tary Syſtems co our meditations only, we muſt parti- 
cularly conſider qur/ own. 

Having therefore made this general Survey of the 
great Univerſe, run thorough the boundleſs Regions 
of it, and with much-ado tound our way home to 
that little Planer where our concerns lie, This Earth 
or Sublunary World, we mult reſt here as at the end 
of our courſe ; And having undertaken to give the 
general Theory of this Earth, to conclude the preſent 
Treatiſe, we'll refle&t upon the whole work, and ob. 
ſerye what progreſs we have hithefto made in this 
Theory, and what remains to be treated of hereaf- 
ter. This Earth, though it be a ſmall part or par- 
ticle of the Univerſe, hath a diſtin& Syſtem of Provi- 
dence belonging to it, or an Order eſtabliſhr by the 
Atthor of Nature for all its Phxnomeza ( Natural or 
Moral-) throughout the whole Period of its duration, 
and every interval of 1t ; for as there 1s nothing ſo 
preat as" to be above the Divine care; ſo neither is 
there any thing ſo httle as to be below it. Alkthe 
Changes of our World are fixt, How, or how often 
to be deſtroy'd, and how renew'd ; What different 
faces of Nature, and what of Mankind, in every part 
of its Courſe : What new Scenes to adorn the Stage, 
and what new parts to be Acted ; What the En- 


trance, and what the Conſummarion of alt. Neither 


rs there any ſort-of knowledge more proper, or of 
more importance to us that are the Inhabitants of this 
Earth, than to underſtand this its Natural and Sa- 
cred Hiſtory, as I may ſo call it, both as to whar 1s 
paſt, and what is to come. And as thoſe greater 
Volumes and Compoſitions of the Uniyerſe are pro- 
portion'd tor the underſtanding of Angels and' Supe- 
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riour Bcings, fo thelc little Syſtems are Compendiun!'s 
bf the Divine Wiſdom, more fitted to our capacity 
and comprehenſion. | 

The Providence of the Earth, as of all other Sy- 
ſtems, conſiſts of two parts, Natural, and Sacred or 
Theological. I call that Sacred-or Theological that 
reſpe&ts Religion, and the diſpenſations of it ; the 
government of the Rational World, or of Manking, 
whether under the light of Nature only, or of a Re. 
vclation ; the merhod and terms of their happineſs 
and unhappineſs 1n a future life ; The State, Oecono- 
my, and Condudct'of this, with all the Myſteries con- 


F 


raind in it, we call Theological Providence z in the 
head whereof ftands the Soul of the Bleſſed Meſiah, 
who is Lord of both Worlds, Intelle&tual and Mate- 
rial. When we call the other part of Providence 
Natural, we uſe that word in a rcſtrain'd ſence, as 
reſpecting only the Material World ; and according- 
ly this part of Proyidence orders and ſuperintends the 
{tate of the Earth, the great Viciſſitudes and Murat: 
ons of it; for we mult not imagine, but that theſe 
are under the cye of Providence, as well as Humane 
aftairs, ox. any revolutions of States and Empires. 
Now ſeeing both 1n the Intelleftyal and Corporcal 
World there- are certayn Periods, Fulneſſes of Time, 
and fixt Scaſons, cither tor ſome great Cataſtrophe, or 
{ome great Inſtauration, Tis Providence that makes 3 
due harmony or Synchroniſm betwixc theſe two, and 
meaſures out the' concurrent fates of bogh Worlds, 
ſo as Nature may be always a faithfpl miniſter of the 
Divine pleaſure, whether for rewards ar puniſhmencs, 
according as the ſtate of Mankind may require. But 
Theological Providence not being the ſubject of this 
work, we ſhall only obſcrve, as. we ſaid before, what 
account we have hitherto given of the Natural ſtate of 
the Earth, and what- remains to be handled in ano- 
ther Treatiſe, and fo conclude. 

1 did not think 1t neceflary to carry the. ftory and 
original of the Earth, higher than the Chaos, as Zo- 
roaſter and ,Orpbeus ſeem to have dqne ; bur taking 
- Fhat for. ous Foundation, which Antiquicy Sacred 
and Profane dath ſuppoſe, and Natyral Reaſon ap- 

| prove 
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prove and confirm, we have formi'd the Earth from 
ir. But when we fay the Earth riſe from a Fluid 
Maſs, it 1s not to be fo crudely underſtood, as if a 
rock of Marble, ſuppoſe, was fluid immediately be- 
fore it became Marble ; no; Things had a gradual 
progreſſion from one form to another, and came at 
length to thoſe more permanent forms they are now 
ſetled in : Stone was one Earth, and Farth was once 
Mud, and Mud was once fluid. And fo other things 
may have another kind of progrefſion from fluidity ; 
but all was once fluid, at leaſt all the exteriour Re- 
gions of this Earth. And even thoſe Stones and 
Rocks of Marble which we ſpeak of, ſeem to confeſs 
chey were once ſoft or liquid, by thoſe mixtures we 
find in them of Heterogeneous Bodies, and thoſe 
ſpots and Veins diſperſt thorough their ſubſtance ; 


or theſe things could not happen to them after they 


were hard and impenetrable, in the form'of Stone or 
Marble. And if we can ſoften Rocks and Stones, 
and run them down into their firſt Liquors, as theſe 


| obſervations ſeem to do, we may eaſily believe that 


other Bodies alſo that compole the Earth, were once 
in a fluid Maſs, which 1s that we call a Chaos. 

We therefore watch'd the motions of that Chaos, 
and the ſeveral transformations of 1t, while it cont:- 
nued Fluid ; and we found at length what its firſt 
Concretion would be, and how it ſetled into the 
form of an habitable Earch. Bur that form was ve- 
ry different from the preſent form of the Earth, 
which is not deducible from a Chaos; by any known 
laws of Nature, or by any wit of Man ; as eyery one, 
that will have patience to examine 1t,- may eaſily be 


ſatisfied. Thar firſt Earth was of a {mooth regular 


ſurface, as the Concretions of Liquors are; before 
they are diſturb'd or broken ; under thar ſurface lay 
the Great Abyſſe, which was ready to ſwallow up the 
World that hung over it, and abour it, whenſoeyer 
God ſhould give the command, and the Vault ſhould 
break; And this conſtitution of the Primaval Earth 


gave occaſion to the firſt Cataſtrophe of this World, 


when it periſhr in a Deluge of Water. For that 
Yault did break, as we have ſhown at large; and Ns 
| the 
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the diflolution and fall of it, the Great Deep was 


- thrown out of 1ts bed, forc'd upwards into the Air, 


and overflow'd, in that impetuous Commorion, the 
highelt tops of the Fragments of the ruin'd Earth, 
which now we call its Mountains. And as this was 
the firſt great and faral Pcriod of Nature ; fo upon 
the iſſue of this, and the return of the Waters into 
their Chancls, the ſecond face of Nature appear'd, or | 
the preſent broken torm of the Earth, as it 1s Zerra- 
gueons, Mountainous, and Cavernous. Theſe things we 
have explain'd fully in the firſt Book, and have there. 
by ſetled two great Points, given a rational account 
of the Univerſal Deluge, And ſhown the Caules of the 


- irregular form of the preſent or Poſt-diluvian Earth. 


Fhis being done, we have applid our ſelves, in the 
Second Book, to the deſcription of the Primanal 
Earth, and the examination of 1ts properties ; And 
this hath led us by an eafie tract to the diſcovery of 
Paradiſe, and of the true Notion and Myſtery of it; 
which is not fo much a ſpot ef ground where a fine 
Garden. ſtood, as a courſe of Nature, or a peculiar 
ſtate of the Earth ; Paradiſiacal 1n many parts, but 
eſpecially in one Region of 1t ; which place or Region 
we have alſo endeavour'd to determine, though not fo 
much from the Theory, as from the ſuffrages of An- 
cquity.. | | 


THUS much is finiſhe, and this contains the 
Natural Theory of the Earth till this preſent time; 
for ſince the Deluge all things have continued 1n the 
ſame ſtate, or without any remarkable change. We 
are next to enter upon new Matter and new 
Thoughts, and not only ſo, but upon a Series of 
Things and Times to come, which 1s to make the Se- 
cond part of this Theory. Dividing the duration of 
the World into two parts, Paſt and Future, we have 
diſpatch'd the firſt and far greater part, and come 


berrer half of our way; And 1t we make a ſtand 


here, and look both wavs, backwards to the Chaos, 


and the Beginning of the World, and forwards to 


the End and conſummation of all things, though the 
firſt be a longer proſpect, yer there are as many ge 
| nerat 
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neral Changes and Revolutions of Nature in the re- | 
maining part as have already happend ; and in the 
Eycning of this long Day the Scenes will change fa- 

ſter, and be more bright and illuſtrious. From the 
Creation to this Age the Earth hath undergone but. 

one Cataſtrophe, and Nature hath had wo different 

faces; The next Cataſtrophe is the CONEFL A- 
GRATION, to which a new face of Nature will 
accordingly fucceed; New Heavens ahd a New Earth; 
Paradiſe renew'd, and fo it 1s call'd the Reftitution of 'awwnare: 
things, or Regeneration of the World: And that Pe-593%.. - 
riod of Nature and Providence being expir'd, then *i« 
follows the Conſummation of all things, or the General 
Apotheofis ; when Death and Hell ſhall be ſwallowed up 

in victory ; When the great Circle of Time and Fate 

1s run; or according, to the language of Scripture,. 

When the Heavens and the Earth ſhall paſs away, and 

Time ſhall be no more. 


MAY we, in the mean time, by a true Love of God 
above all things, and a contempt of this Vain World which 
paſſeth away; By a careful uſe of the Gifts of God and 
Nature, the Light of Reaſon and Revelation, prepare our 
ſelves, and the ſlate of things, for the great Coniing of oun- 
Saviour. To whom be Praiſe and Honour for cycr- 


more. 
, 
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